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WILD HYACINTH. 



CHAPTER I. 

" No daintie llowre or herbe that growes on grownd, 
Ko arborett with painted blossoms drest 
And smelling sweete, bat there it might be fownd 
To bud oat faire, and throwe her sweete tmels al arownde." 

Faerie Queene. 

" B J shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodioas birds sing madrigals." 

The Panionaie SKepherd to hie Love. 

It was the last day of April, a lovely day, more like those 
snng of hy the poets than the pitiless combinations of east 
wind and snow-showers to which we, alas ! in these degenerate 
days are more accustomed. The sun shone warm and bright, 
the sky was of a soft and tender blue, flecked here and there 
with fleecy white clouds ; the foliage exhibited every shade 
of green, from the pale, delicate leaf of the beech and the 
silvery gray of the willow to the deeper tint of the budding 
oak and the sombre shadow of an occasional Scotch fir. There 
was little breeze stirring ; now and again a gentle air moved 
among the tree-tops and went whispering away among the 
budding ferns and brambles ; but there was nothing oppressive 
in the stillness, — it was broken by the murmur of the rivulet, 
by the note of the thrush, the soil cooing of the wood-pigeon, 
the song of the nightingale and the buzzing of the bees over 
the sheets of wild hyacinth that " seemed as if the sky broke 
up from under-ground." 

The " Hyacinth DeW at Ettrick Hall well deserved its 
name, and also the admiration so freely lavished upon it. It 
was a narrow glen in a wood composed chiefly of oak and 
beech ; but on one side, that on which the flowers grew in 
the greatest luxuriance, the trees were exclusively birch, and 
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6 WILD HYACINTH. 

only those who know the difference between the fair " lady of 
the woods" when growing among other trees, and when seen 
in the sole companionship of her own kin, can realize how 
light and graceful the budding birch-grove looked in the April 
sun. The banks here rose abruptly, showing every now and 
then a jagged peak of gray rock, while the summit was 
crowned with a group of old Scotch firs, their red trunks 
glowing in the afternoon sun. 

At the head of the glen stood a gigantic beech, its. deli- 
cate half-expanded foliage throwing faint shadows on the sofl 
mossy turf that sloped from its base to the crystal brook 
fringed with daffodils and lilies of the valley. The stream 
wound through the Dell, forming here a deep, still pool, there 
a tiny cascade ; now loitering on its way half choked with 
forget-me-nots and blue brook-weed, again hurrying on and 
forming foaming rapids, till, where a huge oak overhung its 
mouth, it lost itself in the placid lake, beyond which could 
be seen a dark belt of woods and a faint blue line of distant 
mountains. In every direction the ground was covered with 
the sweet blue flower whence the Dell derived its name ; the 
wood-anemone too grew in profusion, and violets, both blue 
and white, carpeted the ground under the beech-trees. 

On an island in the lake was a small picturesque ruin, half 
hidden in ivy, the pointed arch of a window catching the 
golden rays of the fast-declining sun, and the broken tracery 
standing out clearly defined against the soft blue sky. The 
air was heavy with the perfume of the flowers, and a species 
of drowsy spell seemed to hang over the Dell and to affect its 
sole occupants, two young girls, who, accompanied by a splen- 
did deer-hound and large black retriever, were seated under 
the beech-tree at the head of the glen. 

One, apparently the elder, reclined against a tree-trunk, the 
scarlet shawl thrown carelessly around her forming a strong 
point of color in the landscape. She was not strictly hand- 
some, though her face was far from being unattractive. A 
broad, low brow, with masses of dark hair swept smoothly 
back behind the shell-like ears and gathered into a large 
plaited knot at the back, eyebrows too strongly marked and 
eyes too deeply set for absolute beauty, though conveying an 
idea of considerable power ; a small, straight nose, a finely 
cut though somewhat wide mouth, and a full white throat. 
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set like a column on sloping shoulders. Such was the appear- 
ance of Christian Ettrick, as she sat under the beech-tree 
looking out over the blue lake on this lovely April afternoon. 

Her companion, who was busily occupied in weaving a gar- 
land of hyacinths as a collar for the deer-hound, which that 
majestic animal contemplated with unqualified disdain, pre- 
sented a marked contrast. Begarded critically, she could not 
have been called beautiful, but there was a winsomeness in 
Hyacinth Ettrick's fiice that rendered criticism a hard and 
ungracious task. Her brow, like Christian's, was low and 
broad ; but the brown hair that waved and curled around her 
face, and fell, unconfined save by a blue ribbon, in careless 
ringlets to her waist, glowed and almost sparkled in places, as 
if sunbeams were imprisoned in its luxuriant masses. The 
eyebrows were both more arched and more delicately penciled 
than were her sister's, and the large lustrous eyes were of u 
deep dark blue ; the nose, *^ that disastrous feature," as she 
herself called it, was certainly retrovssS; but the mouth was 
pretty, and the fresh red lips revealed dazzlingly white teeth. 
She looked two or three years younger than ber sister, but 
such was not the case ; for the girls were twins, with but half 
an hour between them, and were within two days of their 
twenty-first birthday. 

" Christian," said Hyacinth, and at her voice the elder twin 
started from her reverie, and turned the dark eyes which had 
been fixed on the sunlit ruin upon her sister's face — " Chris- 
tian, how can you be so composed and quiet and indifferent? 
I don't believe you care one straw for all the people who are 
coming this week, or for all the fun we shall have, or — or 
anything." 

Christian laughed. 

'^ Certainly, Bluebell, I don't care as you do. I think all 
the people will be strange to us, and we shan't know what to 
say to them'; and they will think us very dull and be bored, 
and bore us." 

" I really don't see why they should find us so dull," said 
Hyacinth, with a toss of her head. '* Come here, Ronald, 
sir, and have your collar on directly." Then, as the deer- 
hound stretched himself lazily at her side, she continued, 
almost petulantly, '^ You always do talk like that ; as- if there 
were something in us different from other people, and that 
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8 WILD HYACINTH, 

every one must dislike. I'm sure whenever we do go anywhere 
— which is very seldom, more's the pity I — people don't seem 
to think us so very stupid. Why should others?" 

" The people here know us," said Christian, quietly. " We 
have points of interest in common, and know what to talk to 
each other about, but we have never seen any of these rela- 
tions who are coming to-morrow ; we shall have nothing to 
say to them, and they will think us stupid and countrified, 
aiid wish they hadn't come. You'll see." 

"No," retorted Hyacinth; "youU see that they will like 
us very much — of course they will ! Besides, it's all very 
well to talk of our being countrified — and I know we have 
never been in London — but I really don't see that we are 
quite such wild women of the woods as you try to make out." 

" We have been brought up very strangely," said Christian. 
" I know that from things I have heard people say ; and we 
cannot hope to be au /ait of all the subjects which our Lon- 
don cousins will have at their fingers' ends. Besides, even if 
I liked the prospect for myself, which I do not, I can't help 
seeing how nervous papa is. Think, Bluebell ! Since mamma 
died, nearly twelve years ago, not a creature has ever en- 
tered the doors of Ettrick but the clergyman and the doctor, 
and to-morrow we are to be four-and-twenty at dinner ! It 
is a terrible exertion for him, and so he feels it." 

" Why does he do it, then ?" 

" He seems to think it right to take some public notice of 
our coming of age. I'm sure I wish he would have let it 
pass like any other birthday. I wish I could guess what it 
is he is going to say to me to-night." 

" Say to you ?" Hyacinth looked up inquiringly. " Is it 
anything particular?" 

" Well — ^yes — ^at least I suppose so. He told me to come 
to him alone in the libraiy after dinner. Of course I haven't 
an idea what it is he wants to say." 

" How appallingly it sounds ; like the old days of Miss Jack- 
son's reign and never-ending complaints," said Hyacinth, 
laughing. " * The library' was synonymous with lectures, 
tears, tribulation, and woe. You generally contrived to steer 
clear of it, but my reminiscences are far from pleasing. Well, 
it can't be anything very serious. Something about the en- 
tertainment of the guests, I suppose. I do wish. Christian, 
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yoQ liked the prospect of this week. What else is there 
you object to?" 

" Well — this," answered Christian, sloWly, " I know you'll 
laugh at me, but I don't like all the separations and distinc- 
tions. We have our ball, and the tenantry have theirs, and 
we go in to open it, and to look on for an hour, just as a con- 
descension, and then we do the same for the servants. Then 
the laborers' dinner — ^we go and look at them just as people 
go to see wild beasts fed at the Zoological Gkirdens, and we 
give them roast beef and plum-pudding, as if that were quite 
good enough for them, and " 

^^ But do you think it is not ?'* interrupted Hyacinth. 
'^ What would you give them, pray ? Entries and cham- 
pasrne? I don't fancy they would at all relish the innova- 
tion." 

* *' What I should like would be to have one dinner, and all 
sit down together." 

" My dear Christian, how like you 1 — and how absurdly 
unpractical ! Just picture to yourself Mrs. Field of Cowslip 
Farm seated next to Job Thomas the plowman I I believe 
she would faint or go home. I'm certain she would never 
either forgive or forget such an indignity." 

" And why should she think it one? I might be on the 
other side of Job : and if I did not object, why should she ? 
If there were any condescension, which I utterly deny, it 
would be greater on my part than on hers." 

" Yes, and therefore a great deal easier. Remember, Job 
oould never cross your path unless you went in search of him, 
while he rubs against Mrs. Field at all hours of the day. 
Besides, his awe of you would always be far too great to 
allow of his being guilty of a familiarity, whereas he might 
be jocosely disrespectful to the farmer's wife." 

" But, after all, Bluebell, you kn(Tw, we are all equal." 

" No, my dear, I don't know anything of the kind. I 
think potentates, principalities, powers, and all dignities, were 
Tery wisely ordained, and I hope they'll last my time. Don't 
let us argue — ^you know we shall never agree. I don't want 
your universal suffrage and universal setting of everything 
topsy-turvy. The world as it is would do vastly well for 
me, if I were only allowed to see more of it ; and I'm quite 
contented to be a baronet's daughter myself without repining 
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10 WILD HYACINTH. 

that the kitchen-maids are not so likewise. I object decidedly 
to a division of property ; some one else might get Konald, or 
my pearl necklace, or my beautiful Bay Charmer ; and I'd 
rather have a nice, handsome husband, very much in love 
with me, than all the votes in Christendom !'' 

" And so become a slave and degenerate into a chattel !'* 
said Christian, contemptuously. 

" How I should enjoy seeing you in love !" laughed her 
sister ; " all these heroics would soon disappear then, I fancy, 
and leave you like other people.'' 

" Pray, do you imagine that you are like other people ?'* 
asked Christian, demurely. '* I fancy * other people' would 
be somewhat surprised to hear themselves likened to a wild 
madcap like you." 

" Perhaps so," replied Hyacinth, coolly ; " let those laugh 
who win. I enjoy myself tolerably well as it is, and hope to 
do so infinitely better some day. When I marry, it shall be 
a hunting man. A winter in Leicestershire is my idea of the 
acme of all earthly bliss. Now, come along ; we came out to 
have a row on the lake, and it will be too late if we dawdle 
here any longer." 

Christian rose with some reluctance; but Hyacinth was 
already flying down the glen followed by the dogs, the deer- 
hound Roland stopping occasionally to endeavor to disembar- 
rass himself of his floral adornments. The boat-house was 
built against the trunk of the oak which overhung the mouth 
of the rivulet, and when Christian reached the spot, she found 
that her sister had already launched the boat, and was seated 
in it, with the dogs extended at her feet. Christian followed, 
and they rowed the length of the lake in silence ; then, as 
they rested on their oars. Hyacinth said, somewhat abruptly , — 

" Christian, are you not very curious to see our cousin 
Lindsay?" 

'* I had hardly given him a thought," said Christian, indif- 
ferently. " Why should you be more interested in him than 
in any of the others ?" 

" Christian I — why, don't you know that he will be papa's 
successor ? — that some day he must be Sir Lindsay Ettrick ? 
Of course, you must know it. Doesn't that make him rather 
interesting? Christian, I wonder " 

" Wonder what, Bluebell ?" 
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" Well— whether he will have Ettrick Hall. It would 
seem so strange — wouldQ^t it ? — to think that at any time it 
might not belong to us ; and yet, you know, properties very 
often do go with the title." 

'^ Yes, thanks to the law of entail, which is such a gross 
injustice to women," said Christian. " Hyacinth, you don't 
often agree with me, or enter into my views ; but surely it 
must strike even you that it would be a positive iniquity if 
this place, where we have always lived, should be taken from 
us, and given to a cousin simply because he happens to be a 
man." 

" But are you sure that such will be the case ?" asked 
Hyacinth. 

" No ; I never even gave the matter a thought till you 
mentioned it just now. But it is very probable. As if we, 
who know and care for the place and the people, were not far 
fitter possessors than a mere stranger, even though he be a 
man !" 

There was a world of scorn in Christian's tono as she pro- 
nounced the last word ; and Hyacinth laughed as she said, — 

'* I verily believe you think that men are a superfluous in- 
cumbrance on the earth." 

^' I only wish they could be forced to change places with us 
for a few years," cried Christian, energetically; "perhaps 
then it might penetrate their understandings that what wo 
women really want is not to be flattered, and petted, and sup- 
posed to be incapable of understanding anything deeper than 
a fashion-book, or of walking half a mile unescorted, but to 
be allowed freedom to take our proper place and share of 
work in the world. Why should it be wrong and unfeminine 
for us to do anything except dress, and read novels, and play 
the piano ? If they changed places, they would be forced to 
admit what they now find it so convenient to deny, that our 
intellects are to the full as keen as theirs, if indeed they are 
not more so." 

" And when this millennium takes place, what rdle do you 
propose for yourself? Are you to be a doctor, or a soldier, 
or a lecturer? I think the latter would suit you admirably." 

".You never can be serious," said Christian, with some irri- 
tation. " Your tone showed that you thought all the things 
you mentioned quite ridiculous." 
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"Well, truth to tell, I think that the idea of seeing you 
going off to the wars as a soldier lassie is difficult to contem- 
plate with becoming gravity." 

" I never talked of being a soldier — that is the absurd way 
in which people throw ridicule on a subject which they do not 
choose to face on its own merits. Of course, physically, men 
are stronger, and, while war exists, it must be their work ; but 
then if women held their proper place in councils tod cabinets, 
there would be no wars, and " 
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'* * The kindly earth should slumber, lapp'd id universal Law, 

interrupted Hyacinth. " Really, we shall be benighted if we 
stay here much longer. You've sermonized quite enough ; and 
you know your eloquence is completely thrown away upon me. 
I don't understand one half, and disagree with the other, so 
keep it till you start as a professed lecturer. Now row down 
to the end of the lake. I don't want to miss the sunset." 

When they had passed the island, with its stately cedar and 
budding chestnut trees, and swept round a promontory jutting 
out into the lake, a lovely scene burst upon their view. The 
setting sun hung like a ball of fire in a deft between two 
purple mountain peaks in the far distance. A line of grayish 
lilac hills melted into a dark pine wood, lit up by the level 
rays; while in the for^ound stood Ettrick Hall, a fine old 
red-brick Elizabethan building, its many gables and twisted 
chimneys mantled with luxuriant ivy. 

The house stood high above the lake, at the summit of a 
series of terraces of velvet turf, studded at regular intervals 
with fine old cedars. The rays of the fast-declining sun 
formed a pathway of gold upon the waters on which the cedars 
threw their dense black shadows; while in the east the moon, 
now nearly at the full, was growing momentarily more and 
more silvery. 

The girls waited till the sun finally disappeared behind the 
distant mountains, and then rowed sUently back in the pale 
moonlight to the mouth of the Dell. It was a changed scene 
since they had left it. The hum of the bees, the song of the 
thrush, the cooing of the wood-pigeon, were all hushed — 
nothing broke the stillness but the murmur of the rivulet, the 
plashing of the lake among the reeds, and every now and then 
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the song of the nightingale. The scent of the flowers was 
stronger than ever, but the shade ws had lost their golden tint, 
and fell black as ink on the violet-sprinkled turf 

The girls secured the boat, and then stopped to look back 
once more at the island, where the moon was turning the 
tracery of the old abbey window into silver. It was a beau- 
tiful sight against the deep purple of the evening sky, and 
Hyacinth, as they turned homewards, began to repeat Sir 
Walter Scott's description of Melrose. 

"How I should like to see it I" she said. " Christian, do 
you think papa means to keep us immured here all our lives? 
If he does, it's very hard. I wish we lived in the olden days, 
when gay young knights seem always to have been careering 
through the country, rescuing imprisoned damsels. Couldn't 
you hint at our need of change when you have your fateful 
interview this evening?" 

" Hardly, till I know what its purport may be, which at this 
moment I cannot even guess.'' 

"It can be nothing excepting about the people who are 
coming, and yet I don't know why he need fuss about that. 
Do you remember ever having seen Aunt Marion, Lindsay's 
mother? Nurse teld me to-day she had stayed here once 
years ago, and was so very fond of you." 

" It is more than I was of her, then," said Christian ; " it 
is a very long time ago, for it was when mamma was first ill, 
and not able to come down-stairs. I wonder you don't remem- 
ber her, though ; you got into her room and ransacked her 
dressing-case, and " 

" Oh I don't I remember !" interrupted Hyacinth ; " what 
fun it was I I recollect I had rubbed rouge on my cheeks 
and white stuff on my nose, and had stuck a lot of flaxen 
curls and plaits on the top of my head, and was admiring my- 
self immensely when she came in. How angry she was! 
First she boxed my ears, and then she scrubbed my face with 
yellow soap, and then she dragged me off to the library, and 
made papa whip me for ' meddling with what didn't belong to 
me.' She was furious at my having seen all her paints and 
things I Was that Aunt Marion ? I had quite forgotten. 
But why didn't you like her ? You didn't get into hot water 
too ; it was only I who ever did." 

"It is so long ago," answered Christian, thoughtfully, " I 
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can bardly remember 'why now ; perhaps I didn't know then, 
but I am Bure of the fact. I have a sort of dim fancy that 
I thought she said unkind things about mamma ; insinuating 
that she was self-indulgent^ and ought to exert herself more. 
I can't recollect much about it, but my impression has always 
been of something like a cat purring." 

" And I got the claws/' said Hyacinth ; '^ well, I'm not 
likely to trouble her paint-box now, and she certainly cannot 
box my ears, so she can hardly do me much mischief. How 
shall I help laughing, though, if she has flaxen plaits?" 

" We will hope that they will be discreetly covered with a 
cap. But, indeed. Hyacinth, you must try and not be such 
a madcap ; it is all very well with the few people about here, 
they are used to you, and think no harm of it ; but do try 
not to get the name of being very wild among all these 
strangers." 

'^ Best, wisest, and gravest of elder sisters by thirty min- 
utes, your commands shall be obeyed whenever I can remem- 
ber them ; though if Aunt Marion's countenance be as de- 
mure as I have a vision of its being before she realized the 
full extent of my enormities, she is certain to provoke me 
into doing something desperate. And all this brings us back 
to where we were a long time ago. I do so wonder what 
Lindsay will be like I" 

" By four o'clock to-morrow your curiosity will be gratified. 
What do you expect to sec ? A man with two heads ?" 

" Nonsense, Chrbtian ! but you know I've never — ^we have 
neither of us ever seen a hero 1" 

"A what?" said Christian. "Bless us, Bluebell; is it 
absolutely synonymous in your mind whether a man is called 
a soldier or a hero ?" 

" No, no, nonsense I" said Hyacinth, laughing ; then in a 
graver tone, " but you know. Christian, he was in the Maori 



war." 



" So he was. I beg his pardon, I am sure, but I had quite 
forgotten it. I don't think, though, that it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to hail him as a second Cceur de Lion because he did 
shoot some wretched savages." 

" It was odious warfare, and wanted plenty of courage, 
though," said Hyacinth, gravely. 

" I dare say, but still it is very different from conquering 
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civilized troops ; there is glory in that, if you pleaRe. Think 
of Alma, and Balaklava, and of Inkermann, where our poor 
brother was killed when we were tiny babies, too small to 
remember ever having seen him. I call those battles glory." 

" Well, I think there's always glory for a soldier wherever 
he does his duty," said Hyacinth ; " still, I won't insist on 
Lindsay's being a hero, if you don't like it. Oh ! hurrah 1 
hurrah ! to think that to-morrow night Ettrick will be full 
from top to bottom for the first time in my life I — ^that the 
night after, and the night after that, and the night after that 
again, we shall dance ! Oh I it is too delightful ! Christian, 
race me to the hall-door. You won't ? Come, then, Ronald I 
come, Sailor!" and away through the moonlight sped the 
slight, graceful form, her four-footed companions springing 
up at her in delight, one on either side. But she stopped 
short of the house, turning aside into the garden ; and Chris- 
tian, following more sedately, found her gathering floWers for 
her hair, and also the bouquet which for years she had never 
failed to gather and herself fasten into her father's coat. 
The dogs, well trained to obedience, lay at the door of the 
conservatory watching her every movement, but knowing well 
that this was to them forbidden ground. 

At the top of the grand oak staircase the two girls sepa- 
rated to their several rooms — and very diflFerent indeed were 
these two apartments. Christian's looked out over the ap- 
proach, and up, over pine-woods, to the mountains, and was 
plain almost to bareness. A small bed, nearly as Spartan in 
appearance as was the Iron Duke's ; no window-curtains ; no 
carpet on the polished oak floor. A plain oak dressing-table, 
with a small looking-glass, but utterly devoid of the hundred- 
and-one useless prettinesses of which girls of her age are 
usually so fond ; a large oak writing-table, littered with papers 
and pamphlets, and looking infinitely better suited to a mem- 
ber of Parliament than to a young lady ; and a book-case, 
containing the works of John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, 
and other cognate writers. Photogi'aphs of Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell, Miss Lydia Becker, and various other strong- 
minded ladies, adorned the walls, and testified to Christian's 
sympathy with the leaders of the advanced school of advocates 
of Women's Rights. 

Far different was Hyacinth's chamber. It looked over the 
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green terraces and venerable cedars to the lake and the 
ruined abbey. The flowing muslin draperies of the bed and 
window-curtains were lined with deep hyacinth-blue, and con- 
fined with broad ribbons of the same color. The clouds 
of muslin and lace on the dressing-table and looking-glass 
seemed to invite instant conflagration, and the table itself was 
crowded with scent-bottles, china figures -holding flower- vases, 
or baskets for rings, or poles for bracelets, and other speci- 
mens of bric-d-brac too numerous to mention. The writing- 
table was small, and covered with useless and elegant trifles, 
but did not appear to be much used. A cage of canaries 
hung in one window, with a fern-stand below it ; a Skye ter- 
rier emerged from a Chinese pagoda on the hearth-rug, and 
gave his mistress a rapturous welcome ; unfinished work was 
• scattered everywhere — a delicate piece of embroidery in one 
corner, a scarcely-commenced piece of lace-work in another, a 
half-completed wat«r-color sketch in a third. The walls were 
adorned with colored prints, such as would hardly be expected 
in a young lady's room, being exclusively hunting scenes; 
while over the door were suspended a horse-shoe and a fox's 
brush. 

By that brush hung a tale. 



CHAPTER II. 

" His child — his Edith — whom he loved, 
As heiress, and not heir, regretfully.*' 

Aylmer^t Field, 

" Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye." 

Romeo and Juliet, 

It is now time to introduce the reader to Sir Loudoun 
Ettrick, the father of the two girls with whom he has already 
made acquaintance. He was a Scotch baronet of ancient 
family, and inherited from his father a small estate in Inver- 
nesshire, named Glen Ettrick. He had been brought up to 
no profession, for he exhibited a marked distaste for the one 
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whicli his father had chosen for him, — namely the Bar,— or, 
perhaps, more properly speaking, for the study requisite to 
enable him to distinguish himself. So he remained at home 
until his father's death, which occurred when he was about 
six-and-twenty, and almost immediately afterwards married 
his lovely but penniless cousin, Ida Grant — a union which 
had been steadfastly opposed by his father. Sir James, but 
on which his affections had long been fixed. 

The marriage could scarcely be called a happy one. Lady 
£ttrick« who had never lefl her Highland home, pined to see 
the world (presented in such dazzling colors by the novels 
which were her sole literature), and became querulous and 
peevish when Sir Loudoun demurred on the score of expense. 
Small as his fortune really was, it seemed positively illimitable 
to her, bred' up almost in penury; and she persisted in re- 
garding bjg prudent economy as willful miserliness, and resented 
it accordingly. 

These were hardly the conditions of a happy home, and 
Sir Loudoun's naturally even, if somewhat indolent, temper 
soon became perceptibly acidulated. His one comfort and 
delight was his only child, Harold, and he vied with his wife 
in the endeavor to spoil him with over-indulgence. It is said 
of some children that they "cannot be spoilt," and such 
seemed the case with Harold Ettrick. Indulged in every 
wish, he still remained docile and obedient, and became, year 
by year, more and more the idol of hb doting parents. Lady 
Ettrick died when her boy was about twelve years old, and 
father and son became more than ever all in all to each other. 

It was some three years later that Sir Loudoun, gratifying 
his boy's wish for a holiday tour in Switzerland, accidentiilly 
met the lady who afterwards became his second wife. Mabel 
Vernon was the only child of a wealthy merchant, and was 
traveling with her father, who was just recovering from severe 
illness. As he was incapable of much exertion, it became her 
habit to wander about a good deal alone, more especially in the 
early morning, and one day, having attempted a more adven- 
turous ascent than usual, in the hope of securing a specimen 
of the much-coveted " Edelweis," she contrived, in reaching it, 
to lose her balance and to roll down a bank. The fall was a 
mere nothing, but the bank was steep, and all her efforts to 
clamber back into the right path proved unavailing. At this 

2* 
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moment Sir Loudoun happened to pass, at once came to her 
assistance, and the eager thanks of Mr. Vernon, when he 
heard of the adventure, formed the commencement of an 
extremely intimate acquaintance. 

When the time came for Harold to return to Eton, Sir Lou- 
doun, instead of accompanying him as he had intended, con- 
fided him to the care of a friend, and himself joined Mr. Ver- 
non and his daughter in their leisurely journey towards Rome. 
Before they had been two months in that city he was Mabel 
Vernon's accepted lover, and was sharing with her the mourn- 
ful duty of soothing her father's last hours. The illness from 
which Mr. Vernon suffered had taken deeper root than the 
physicians had supposed, and the hopes raised in his daughter's 
mind by his partial recovery in Switzerland were doomed to 
prove fallacious. Even before they reached Rome it became 
clear, not only to Sir Loudoun but to the invalid himself, that 
his days were numbered, and although his daughter strove 
hard to blind herself, she could not long resist the same mel- 
ancholy conviction. When Sir Loudoun announced to the 
invalid that he was Mabel's accepted suitor, Mr. Vernon 
expressed the liveliest satisfaction. 

" I am thankful," he said, *^ to leave my precious child in 
your hands. The thought of her left alone, young and un- 
protected — for we have literally no relations — and surrounded 
by all the difficulties and perils which beset an heiress, has 
sorely disquieted me. One thing I must beg of you, do not in- 
sist on her living in Scotland, excepting in the summer months. 
Her mother died young of consumption, and, well as Mabel 
seems, the doctors have always impressed upon me that her 
lungs are delicate, and require care. You will have ample 
means to live wherever you may choose, for Mabel is my sole 
heiress, and my fortune is considerable." 

Of course Sir Loudoun promised ; so deeply was he smitten 
with Mabel that he would have consented to take up his 
iibode on an uninhabited island, had it been required of him. 
Mr. Vernon pressed for a speedy marriage, saying he should 
die easier if he left his darling safe in her husband's arms ; 
and within a month after the ceremony had been performed 
he passed tranquilly to his rest. 

Very deep and sincere was Mabel's sorrow, but her hus- 
band's love soon became her sole thought, for it is rare indeed 
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to find a couple both so devoted and so thoroughly suited to 
each other. 

Mindful of Mr. Vernon's warning, Sir Loudoun, immedi- 
ately on their return to England, commenced inquiries for a 
suitable property in a county sufficiently mild to be safe for 
his wife. It was some time before anything suitable to his 
views could be met wit6, but at length an estate called Wood- 
lands, situated in Elmshire, was mentioned to him, and when 
they saw it Lady Ettrick at once decided that it fulfilled all 
requirements. A large, convenient, yet not modern house, 
fine air, mild climate, well laid out and extensive grounds, 
beautiful scenery, good shooting and hounds within easy reach, 
there seemed to be absolutely nothing left to desire; so the 
estate was purchased, and re-named Ettrick Hall, and there, 
about four years af\er the marriage, the twins. Christian and 
Hyacinth, were bom ; Christian being an old family name in 
the Ettrick family, and Hyacinth a fancy of Lady Ettrick's, 
whose favorite spot about the place was the Hyacinth Dell. 

. Two sons were also born to Sir Loudoun, but both died in 
infancy. Lady Ettrick, however, had, from the very first, 
regarded Harold as her own i^ild, and he could hardly have 
loved her more dearly had she really been his mother. Just 
before the birth of the twins he had entered the army, and 
when they were about two years old, Sir Loudoun's heart was 
wrung by the tidings that his boy's regiment was to sail for 
Yama in a fortnight. The boy himself was in raptures, and 
he talked enthusiastically of the glory to be won, while his 
fiither's heart sickened with a vague presentiment of evil. 

But for a time all went well. The perils of the Varna 
swamps, of Alma's deadly heights, and of the weary trenches, 
were alike escaped, till Harold Ettrick's summons came, and 
he was one of the first to fall in the cold fog of that sud 
though glorious Inkermann morning. The blow to Sir Lou- 
doun was fearful. A greater affection and camaraderie hud 
subsisted between himself and Harold than, alas 1 often exists 
between fathers and sons. And, apart from the bitter sorrow 
for his lost boy, it was a sore grief to him as the years passed 
away, with no further prospect of an heir, to think that no 
son of his should succeed him, should inherit the old baro- 
netcy, and the family estate, small as it was, of Glen Ettrick. 
True, it was but a shooting-lodge, which, to his now more ex- 
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tended ideas, seemed, in spite of many improvements, both 
bleak and bare when he went there, though but for a short 
time for grouse-shooting and deer-stalking; still it was the 
cradle of his race, and had been in the family for centuries, 
and he could not bear to think that it and the title must pass 
away together to his only brother's son. This brother, a 
soldier, had married the daughter of a country clergyman, and 
had died a few years afterwards, leaving her with a very small 
income and two children — Lindsay, his uncle's heir, and a 
daughter. Sir Loudoun extended considerable pecuniary as- 
sistance to the widow. He had known the pains of poverty 
himself, and was desirous that the boy whom he was forced to 
regard as his heir should be spared similar struggles. 

But some few years after the loss of his son, a still more 
bitter and overwhelming calamity awaited Sir Loudoun. Lady 
Ettrick, who had, as usual, accompanied her husband to Scot- 
land in August, tempted by the singular beauty and mildness 
of the autumn, persuaded him to discard his wonted prudence 
on her behalf, and to stay longer than usual, in order to enjoy 
the full glory of the season. Against his better judgment 
he consented, and laid up for himself a source of never-end- 
ing misery and self-reproach. The weather changed with 
the suddenness so universally characteristic of mountainous 
regions. One morning all was sod and balmy, the landscape 
glowing with the gorgeous hues of autumn ; the next a thick 
mantle of snow covered the earth, while the wind roared and 
howled, driving the drifts before it as if it were mid-winter. 

Two days elapsed before they could start, and in those days 
Lady Ettrick caught a cold. Though somewhat increased on 
the journey, it yet seemed so slight that no doubt was enter- 
tained that the change to the mild climate of Elmshire would 
at once remove it. Such, however, was not the case. Very 
gradually, almost insensibly, Lady Ettrick grew weaker, and 
was more and more teased by a slight but troublesome cough. 
The physicians whom Sir Loudoun consulted were forced to 
confess that the lungs were gravely affected, and that the end, 
though it might be long retarded, was nevertheless certain. 

Only one entreaty did Lady Ettrick make : that she might 
not be sent abroad. She would, she said, far rather die quietly 
in the home where she had spent the happy years of her mar- 
ried life than be banished to some distant spot, devoid of in- 
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tercst for her husband, and less healthy than their native air 
for her little girls. 

She had her n^ay — ^for the physicians confessed that the 
malady was too deeply rooted for change to have much effect. 
And so, very gradually, and very peacefully, she faded away 
in the home she loved so well, leaving behind her a prema- 
turely-aged and broken-hearted husband, and the twin girls, 
aged little more than eight. 

From the day of her death, Sir Loudoun had never once 
left Ettrick Hall, and had utterly secluded himself from all 
society. For some time he could hardly bear the sight of the 
children, who reminded him so vividly of what he had lost ; 
but gradually this feeling wore off, and he took considerable 
pleasure in their society. Christian he soon knew to be far 
the cleverer of the two, but Hyacinth had her mother's eyes, 
and many of her winning ways, and, struggle against the par- 
tiality as he would, he could not but acknowledge to himself 
that she was undoubtedly his favorite. 

This knowledge had a singular effect. Sir Loudoun cher- 
ished a positive terror of ever doing anything in the slightest 
degree unjust, and this consciousness of his preference for his 
younger daughter led him, in hb fear of showing partiality 
towards her, to go to the opposite extreme, and to show a 
favor to Christian that must have rendered a less generous 
disposition than Hyacinth's deeply jealous. It was not only 
her own wildness (though that was considerable) that, as she 
herself phrased it, " always got her into hot water," but Sir 
Loudoun was so distrustful of himself, so fearful of showing 
her especial favor, that he listened to complaints of her with- 
out such full inquiry as he would have instituted in Christian's 
case. 

The same feeling had influenced him in the disposition of 
his property. His wife, who was her father's sole heiress, and 
had had her fortune entirely in her own power, had left it ab- 
solutely to him, and the most natural disposition of it would 
have seemed to be an equal division between the sisters. But 
Sir Loudoun, morbid in his self-distrust, feared that his wish 
to do this arose from an undue partiality for Hyacinth, and 
he had therefore determined to leave Ettrick Hall and eight 
thousand pounds a year to his eldest daughter, while bestow- 
ing on the other a portion of one hundred thousand pounds. 
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The girls themfeelves had no idea of their future wealth — 
indeed, as we have already seen, they were unaware whether 
or not Ettrick Hall would, on their father's death, pass with 
the title to their cousin. They did not even know that the 
wealth which Sir Loudoun enjoyed, and to which they owed 
the luxury in which they had been brought up, had come to 
him from their mother ; he had never spoken to them on the 
subject, and no one else was likely to do so — ^indeed, they did 
not see many people to tell them anything. Sir Loudoun had 
lived the life of a recluse since his wife's death, and even his 
daughters having reached womanhood had made no alteration 
in his habits. He allowed them to accept invitations to small 
parties in the neighborhood, but it was not a large one, and 
for the three years since they had attained the age of eighteen 
had been even quieter than usual, owing to the three largest 
houses in the county having been closed for various reasons. 
Still the girls had had some slight intercourse with their neigh- 
bors — enough to make Hyacinth, who was of an extremely 
sociable disposition, long passionately for a taste of the pleas- 
ures and amusements that seemed attainable to all other girls, 
and to render her a little discontented at times with the un- 
varying monotony of her life. 

It had been a great surprise to both girls when Sir Loudoun 
first announced to them his intention of having a lai^e party 
for the celebration of their twenty-first birthday, for, knowing 
nothing of his intentions respecting their fortunes, they some- 
what wondered why that birthday should be esteemed of so 
much greater consequence than any of the preceding ones as 
to be kept in such a vastly difierent manner. Still they were 
too rejoiced at the fact to question the motive closely; for even 
Christian, aware bow much more secluded was their life than 
that of ordinary girls, wished for more social intercourse than 
had hitherto fallen to their lot, while Hyacinth was in a per- 
fect frenzy of delighted anticipation. 

When her father had summoned Christian to write the 
necessary notes of invitation, it was quite a revelation to her 
to find how many relatives they possessed of whom she had 
never even heard. Though Sir Loudoun had made playthings 
of his girls as children, he had not made companions of them 
as they grew up ; it would else have been impossible that they 
should have known so little about their own family. 
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It had been his intention to say nothing about the disposi- 
tion of the property until he presented Christian to the ten- 
antry at their dinner as their future mistress; but it had 
afterwards occurred to him that the plan might have its incon- 
veniences in the astonishment and embarrassment which the 
surprise would cause his daughter at a moment when it was 
of coarse desirable that she should be composed and self-pos- 
sessed ; he had therefore determined to make his intention 
known to her the night preceding the arrival of the guests. 

As he sat alone in the library, on the aflernoon in the 
course of which we have made his daughter*8 acquaintance in 
the Hyacinth Dell, he debated seriously in his own mind 
whether he should at the same time touch upon another topic, 
which was to him of the greatest interest. 

He had set his heart on the union of his eldest daughter 
and heiress with her cousin Lindsay Ettrick, his successor in 
the baronetcy, and in the possession of the family estate of 
Glen Ettrick. This plan had for some years occupied his 
mind, and was one of the reasons why he had always mani* 
fested a disinclination to allow his daughters to enter much 
into society. Several of his relatives had offered to chaperon 
the girls in London, if he would confide them to their care 
for a season ; but he had always courteously declined the offer, 
without even telling his daughters that it had been made. 
Lindsay had always been quartered somewhere remote from 
the metropolis, and he did not wish that Christian should be- 
come intimately acquainted with any other man before she 
met the one whom he destined to be her future husband. 
That she should have any objection, or indeed any opinion at 
all, on the subject, never once entered his mind ; he had not 
the fiuntest conception of the very advanced views she cher- 
ished. Lady Ettrick, his ideal of female perfection, had been 
everything that was sweet, gentle, and charming, but had cer- 
tainly never been troubled with either views or opinions ; and 
since her death he had seen no one, and had little idea of the 
rate at which the world had progressed. Perhaps, if he had 
known some of Christian's opinions respecting social equality 
and the division of property, «he might have paused before 
endowing her with the possession of Ettrick ; and if he had 
heard her contemptuous designation of matrimony as the 
'* degradation of becoming a slave and chattel," he might not 
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have felt quite so secure as to her acquiescence in his wishes 
respecting her cousin. 

It never occurred to him, either, to douht the young man's 
ready concurrence in the project. Fifteen hundred a year 
was the very outside calculation of the fortune that would 
accrue to him from Olen £ttrick, on his accession to the bar- 
onetcy ; it was then hardly probable that he would refuse the 
offer of Ettrick Hall and eight thousand pounds a year, even 
though a wife formed part of the condition. 

Christian was not an absolute beauty, and her father was 
not inclined partially to magnify her charms ; still he proudly 
thought that the young man might travel far without finding 
a maiden either so good-looking or so well dowered. It may 
seem strange that he had not sooner had the young man at 
Ettrick, but he considered twenty-one as quite young enough 
for a girl to marry, and had such an untroubled conviction 
that his scheme must succeed according to his wishes, that he 
had not disturbed himself by taking any measures to insure 
success. Had the tidings been brought to him that his nephew 
was about to marry any one else, he would have felt both 
injured and aggrieved, but it never occurred to him that such 
an event was eminently probable. 

All through the lovely April afternoon he sat with his book 
upon his knee, but his eyes fixed upon the lake, meditating 
whether he should say aught to Christian of his wishes re- 
specting her cousin. At first it seemed to him that it would 
be best to do so ; but aflerwards he wavered. Suppose, the 
idea for the first time occurred to him, that he did not like 
the young man when he arrived ? Such a thing was most 
improbable, every one spoke well of him, still undoubtedly it 
was possible ; perhaps it would be wiser to wait and see. Then 
too came the thought that there would be a certain awkward- 
ness in preparing Christian to receive a husband who was as 
yet profoundly ignorant of the advantages in store for him. 
Yes, it would certainly be better to wait till he had seen and 
spoken to Lindsay, or perhaps it would be wiser still to broach 
the matter first to Mrs. Ettrick. 

Sir Loudoun felt a shyness that surprised himself at the 
thought of proposing to the young man the arrangement that 
seemed to him so natural and so simple, and hailed with con- 
siderable satisfaction the idea of his mother's intervention. 
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He was not sure that he had a very pleasing recollection of 
his sister-in-law ; he had not seen her for more than thirteen 
years, and might have forgotten, but he thought he retained 
an impression of a cold and disagreeable manner, and of ar 
tendency to saying sharp and unpleasant things. Well, it 
was a long time ago, perhaps he had forgotten ; at any rate 
she could but be pleased at the prospect of so satisfactory a 
settlement in life for her son. He must leave the army, of 
course ; it would never do for Christian to follow the drum, 
and be perpetually moving from one country quarter to another. 

Well, Lindsay was nearly thirty now, and had seen enough 
of the world to be ready to settle down quietly. He would 
give up Glen Ettrick at once to the young couple ; he had 
never visited it since the fatal autumn when it robbed him of 
his wife, never having been able to bear the thought of it 
since ; and it was very fitting that the future baronet should 
live at the old family place. 

And so Sir Loudoun lay back in his chair, and watched the 
sun set, and the moon rise over the lake, while he complacently 
built castles in the air, and calmly disposed of the lives of two 
young people, with never a thought of their views of the matter ; 
after the time-honored manner of elderly persons, who, having 
enjoyed their own youth to the full, invariably forget that 
their children may possibly wish to enjoy theirs, and consider 
them monsters of ingratitude for not unhesitatingly accepting 
the dull and colorless lives mapped out for them. 

Dinner at Ettrick that night would have been a solemn and 
silent meal, had it not been for Hyacinth. Sir Loudoun was 
never very talkative, and was still thinking about his nephew ; 
besides feeling decidedly nervous and uncomfortable at the 
thought of the change which the morrow would bring into 
his quiet life. Christian was marveling more and more what 
her father could possibly want with her. He talked a little 
about arrangements which he wished made during dinner, so 
the private interview could scarcely b^ about them, and she 
felt fairly puzzled. 

But Hyacinth's spirits were irrrepressible. At every mo- 
ment some fresh feature of the pleasures to come rose before 
her, and inclined her to shout and sing for joy. It was not 
then to be wondered at that she found it hard to confine her 
delight within decorous bounds. From the moment when she 
A 8 
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had pinned the delicate houquet of heath and maiden-hair 
into her father's coat, she chattered almost incessantly ; and it 
was only when, as they left the dining-room, Sir Loudoun said, 
"I shall expect you in half an hour, Christian," that she re- 
membered the intenriew that was so evidently weighing on 
her sister's mind. But, after a few exclamations of curiosity 
as they entered the drawing-room, she reverted te her pleasur- 
able anticipations — speculating on the appearance which the 
room would present the very next evening, on where the dif- 
ferent guests would be seated, on what they would be like, and 
which of the party they should prefer, till she was recalled to 
the present moment by seeing Christian rise to leave the room 
as the stable-dock struck half-past nine. 

Christian was greatly inclined to loiter as she crossed the 
hall — she felt a species of presentiment that something of 
consequence, and not altogether of a pleasurable nature, was 
about to be confided to her ; but she conquered' the inclination, 
and walked direct to the library. Sir Loudoun was sitting by 
the window in the moonlight, and motioned to her to seat 
herself opposite to him. There was a minute's pause, during 
which she could distinctly hear the beating of her heart, and 
then he said, — 

'^ Christian, I have sent for you now to tell you something 
which it may perhaps be better for you to know before the 
public announcement of it is made at the dinner on Wednes- 
day — I shall introduce you to the tenantry as their future 
mistress." 

The full meaning of this piece of intelligence did not, how- 
ever, at once dawn upon Chrbtian, and her only answer was,— 

"Then Ettrick will not go to our cousin Lindsay?" 

" To Lindsay !" exclaimed her father, in surprise. " How 
could that be possible, when it belonged to your mother ?" 

It is always difficult for elderly persons to understand that 
what is clear to them is not necessarily patent to their juniors. 

" I did not know that," replied Christian, quietly. " Then, 
if it is ours, Hyacinth and I can always live here. I am so 
glad I" 

" I don't think you understand me," said "her father. " I 
said nothing of Hyacinth — she will have her fortune, of 
course ; but what I wish to convey is, that I make you the 
'eldest son,' and heiress of Ettrick." 
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There was a long pause. Sir Londonn oondnded that his 
daughter oould hardly realize her good fortane, and was almost 
paralyzed with astonishment when she said, — 

" Papa, I am really very sorry. I hope you will change 
yonr mind. Primogeniture always seems to me a mistake and 
an injustice, even when the heir is a son. Why, from the 
mere accident of being bom first, should he be made rich, 
while his brothers and sisters, who have been brought up in 
the enjoyment of the same comforts and luxuries that he has, 
and who have an equal claim to the fortune, are lefl poor ? 
But it seems eren more unnatural to make such a distinction 
between twin sisters. Hyacinth and I have always been equal 
all our lives ; why should any difference be made between us 

BOW ?" 

Sir Loudoun sat still, struck absolutely dumb. A steady, 
consistent Tory of the old school, his daughter's opinions ap- 
peared to him rank socialism, and he was fairly appalled at 
the coolness with which they were enunciated. It was evident 
that they were by no means the passing fancy of the moment, 
but of considerably longer growth, and he felt proportionately 
disturbed by them. If he had known before — perhaps — ^he 
might — ^but there ! it was too late to think of it now. His 
determination had been taken, and his will made, fully five 
years before ; his speech, introducing his daughter to the ten- 
antry, lay, carefully revised, in his desk — it was too late now 
to diange. Besides, these strange notions would soon be 
shaken out of the girl's head when she married; and the 
thought of the marriage on which his heart was set proving a 
relief to hb mind, he at length answered, — 

'' My dear, I don't suppose you know what nonsense you 
are talking. You have got hold of a few fine words, of which, 
very probably, you hardly know the meaning, and think you 
are saying something very grand and wise, because you don't 
understand it. I am not likely, I should hope, to change my 
mind for any such nonsense. As I said before, I shall in- 
troduce you to the tenantry on Wednesday as their future 
mistress. Do not disturb yourself about Hyacinth ; she will 
have a very handsome fortune. But estates should not be 
divided; and your husband will like you none the less for 
having a fine estate and eight thousand pounds a year." 

'* I shall never marry," said Christian, calmly. 
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" So girls usually say," replied her father, " and yet the 
majority of those who get the chance invariahly do so." 

^' I shall not," persisted Christian. " I will never degrade 
myself hy becoming any man's slave, or submit to lose my 
own name, to which I have as good a right as a man has to 
his. It is a fitting symbol of the wicked injustice of men to 
women that they should require them to give up their names." 

" They give them another," said her father. 

" Yes — ^as a badge of servitude, like the serfs collar in olden 
times," said Christian. 

^'I b^in to think your aunt Marion is right," said Sir 
Loudoun, with a sigh, "and that I have been to blame for 
keeping you here without any young companions. It must be 
too much solitude that has turned your head in this extraor- 
dinary manner, aqd made you talk all this wordy nonsense. 
I am really very much pained, Christian, to find you full of 
such absurd crotchets. However, I hope this week's gayety 
will do you good, and make you more like other people. I 
wish you to tell Hyacinth — by the way, does she share your 
eccentric views?" 

" Oh no ; she always laughs at me," said Christian. 

" I am thankful to hear it ; it is a comfort to know that 
one child has some sense." Sir Loudoun, like many of us 
when disturbed, was waxing somewhat cross. " Well, I wish 
you to tell her of my intentions, and to give her this," touch- 
ing, as he spoke, one of two large parcels, apparently boxes 
covered with white paper, that stood on the table beside him, 
" and take the qthcr yourself. They are directed, so you can- 
not make a mistake. They are your poor mother's jewels, 
which I have divided as I think proper between you. The 
night of the ball here, however, I wish you to wear the 
diamonds which belong to the title, and are an heirloom in 
the family. That is all, I think. Now you may go; and 
pray forget your absurd theories as fast as ever you can." 

Finding herself thus dismissed. Christian took the parcels 
and returned to the drawing-room. 

" Well, what was it? What a time you have been ! What 
are the parcels?" cried Hyacinth, springing up from the piano 
and flying to meet her. 

Christian sat down, and narrated what had occurred as suc- 
cinctly as she could. 
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" You the heiress I How glad I am !" cried Hyacinth. 
'^ Poor papa ! I don't wonder at his being frightened at your 
queer fancies. Po try to get rid of them, Christian. You 
see nobody likes them better than I do. And now for the 
jewels. Give me my box. Oh I what loves ! Do look at 
these diamonds ! — ^how very, very beautiful I Why, I declare 
you haven't opened yours yet! Let me. What splendid 
rubies 1 But how odd ! — ^you have no diamonds at all. Surely 
we must have made a mistake. No ; this is directed to you 
all right. Do you think papa made a mistake? Hardly 
probable. Never mind — we will change; you shall have 
some of mine." 

*'*' No, no," said Christian. " Papa said he had divided 
them as he thought proper ; and you know I don't care the 
least bit for jewels. Now good-night. Bluebell. It isn't bed- 
time, but I want to be quiet, and think." 

The reader will divine that Sir Loudoun had purposely 
given her mother's diamonds to Hyacinth, believing that the 
£imily jewels would descend to Christian as Lindsay's wife. 



CHAPTER IIL 

" M7 poverty, bat not my will, ooiiBents." 

Rom^o and Juliet, 

Thb morning express was about to start from a London 
terminus, and at the window of one of the carriages sat a 
lady in a state of visible disturbance, looking anxiously out on 
to the platform, and evidently expecting some one. There 
was the usual bustle and the state of breathless confusion that 
seems chronic at every large station ; but gradually this sub- 
sided ; guards examined the tickets and porters slammed the 
doors ; the lady's face grew momentarily more anxious. She 
was a slight, pale woman, who looked no particular age ; at 
first sight most people would have called her pretty, but would 
probably have reconsidered their verdict when a closer in- 
spection had enabled them to observe the singularly thin lips 
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and cold greenish- gray eyes. Her hair, which was very fair, 
was elaborately arranged in the height of a somewhat fantastic 
fashion, and her dress, though quiet, was handsome. 

At length, at the very last moment, when the bell had rung 
and the guard stood ready to give the signal of departure, her 
countenance brightened as a young man rushed on to the 
platform, followed by a breathless porter with a portmanteau. 
There was no time to lose ; he sprang into the carriage, and 
the train started almost before the door was fiiirly closed. 

'^ Really, Lindsay," said the lady, leaning back and gently 
fanning herself, " really, I had quite given you up. I do wish 
you would be more punctual ; it shakes one*s nerves terribly I" 

" Trains shouldn't start so precious early, then," said Lind- 
say Ettrick, with a careless laugh ; " only ten o'clock now, and 
I wasn't in bed till after fivel" 

" After five! what could you have been doing?" 

^' Dancing with the new beauty, Miss Adair, at Myrtleshire 
House. She really is lovely, and no mistake. I say, mother, 
it's an awful bore being dragged away from London just as 
it's getting pleasant, merely to help to drink the healths of 
two bread-and-butter misses! Can't you get me off staying 
more than two nights ?" 

** Certainly not," replied his mother, " nor would I do so if 
I could. Listen to me, Lindsay. Ever since your uncle has 
made it so very clear that he will never marry again, I have 
had my eye on these two girls. We shall, I presume, know 
in a day or two how their mother's large fortune will be divided ; 
the one who has the lion*s share must be your wife." 

" My wife ! why, she may be as ugly as sin !" exclaimed 
Lindsay ; *' besides, I haven't the least intention of marrying 
for many a long day. Freedom is more precious than you 
seem to think, mother." 

" Nevertheless, it will have to be as I say," replied Mrs. 
Ettrick, coolly ; " if you were to succeed your uncle to-mor- 
row you would have barely fifteen hundred pounds a year, 
and you must be as well aware as I am that all your tastes are 
decidedly expensive. As to freedom, that is a mere phrase. 
Young men with plenty of money seldom allow matrimony to be 
much of a gerie to them in these days." 

" I decidedly forbid the banns if the girl is plain, though,'* 
said Lindsay. " After having been a devoted adorer of beauty 
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all my life, I should expire at the very thought of an ugly 
wife." 

"Pshaw! Nonsense!*' said his mother, contemptuously, 
"as if 2» beaux yeux de la castette were not better worth 
looking at than any others, once the honeymoon is over. 
However, make your mind easy on that score. I have seen 
the photographs of both girls, and without being absolute 
beauties, they seem rather above the average in point of looks. 
Besides, Lindsay, you know veiy well that, talk as you please, 
you must marry money, and that soon. I know more of your 
embarrassments than you perhaps imagine.'' 

" Well, some ready money would be remarkably convenient, 
I don^t deny that ; still, selling one's liberty for it is awfully 
hard lines. Heiresses always are so pretematurally uninter- 
esting." 

" I have always failed to comprehend,^ answered his mother, 
coldly, " why it should be a matter of conscience, as it ap- 
pears to be with many men, to assert that the mere fiict of a 
girl's possessing the only thing in the world worth having 
renders her an uninteresting person. For my part, I do not 
see that girls with fortunes are necessarily either plainer or 
stupider than their penniless neighbors, out even granting 
that they are so, what does it matter ? Their attractions laU 
when heBMtj has faded and intellect palleoT on your taste." 

" Bless us, mother, you are waxing quite eloquent I" 

" Because, Lindsay, this matter is of serious consequence. 
These girls have been brought up as recluses, and have as yet 
seen no one. You will enjoy the advantage, as such^ near«. 
relation, of becoming speedily intimate with them. Depend 
upon it there will soon be plenty of people in the field ; it is 
everything for you to have this start. ' 

"I can hardly do very much, though, at best, between 
Tuesday and Saturday — eh, mother ?" 

" I have not the least intention that we should leave on 
Saturday. I know we are only asked till then, but we must 
80 play our cards that the invitation may be extended, and 
that we may not leave Ettrick until the deed is done." 

" Mother, I must protest. You surely don't expect me to 
go philandering about the woods, playing Corydon to my 
cousin's Phyllb, when, apart from all the London fun, there's 
Epsom to be thought of. It*s hard enough lines missing the 
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Two Thousand by coming to this stupid place this week, bat 
Epsom I — ^no, that's more than a fellow can stand 1" 

" As you please, of course," replied his mother, taking up 
the Times, '^ I should haye imagined it to be worth while 
to give up a race for one year, to be enabled to .enjoy that and 
every other whim and fancy in comfort for the rest of your 
life ; but doubtless you know your own affairs best. I am 
sorry, however, I did not know your views before. I should 
hardly have undertaken this long journey, and given up sev- 
eral pleasant engagements, without some strong motive, such 
as the wish to see you safe from the danger of an enforced 
sojourn at Boulogne, which, from something you said the 
other day, must, I imagine, be imminent. However, of course 
it is your own affair. I shall not interfere again." And Mrs. 
Ettrick settled herself in her comer, and became apparently 
absorbed in her perusal of the Times. 

A close observer might, however, have noticed that from 
time to time she cast a glance at her son, as if to watch the 
effect of her remarks, and might have surmised that her ab- 
sorption in the news of the day was rather assumed than real. 
Her son was evidently much disturbed ; he changed his seat 
several times, looked out of each window, tried to whistle, 
and finally attempted to read, though, as he held his paper 
upside down, it was fair to conclude that he was not very 
deeply interested in its contents. 

He was tall, slight, and decidedly good-looking, with a clear, 
dark skin, considerably embrowned in exposed portions by the 
sun ; his hair (which, in spite of its being, according to the 
military fashion of the day, cropped almost as close as a con- 
vict's, showed a strong disposition to curl) was intensely black, 
as were his eyebrows and moustache. *' A very good-looking 
young man," he would have been pronounced anywhere, 
though physiognomists might have taken exception to the 
forehead, which, though high, was narrow, and have predicted 
a certain vacillation of character from the lines of the slightly 
receding chin. It was difficult to tell with certainty the color 
of his eyes, for the long black lashes cast a deep shadow ; but 
when seen in a strong light they proved to be like his mother's, 
of a cold, greenish gray. 

At length his indecision came to an end, and, throwing 
down his paper, he exclaimed, — 
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" Well, mother, I suppose, after all, it must be as you say, 
though it's enough to make one hate the girl if she were 
perfection itself. Still, as you say, it's better than Boulogne, 
and it must precious soon come to that if something doesn't 
turn up. You say you've seen the photographs. I devoutly 
hope it's the best-looking that has the money."« 

*^ I should think, unless Sir Loudoun takes some crotchet 
into his head, the fortune would be divided, and you could 
take your choice. With the admiration you always express 
for tall and stately damsels, I should think the eldest. Chris- 
tian, would ^it your ta^te best. She looks clever, and '* 

" That's a bore I A clever woman is always a nuisance !" 

" I don't know. A woman may as well be able to 4ake 
care of herself occasionally, I think. Besides, it would save 
you the trouble." 

^' Oh I I don't want her to be an absolute fool ; but a clever 
woman has always got opinions, and will explain them to you, 
and argue about them, and give yon to understand that she 
knows better than you do. I could never live with a clever 
woman !" 

Mrs. Ettrick smiled. She was well aware that there were 
few women cleverer than she was, who could manage the peo- 
ple with whom they came in contact or could turn all circum- 
stances to their own advantage so dexterously as she could. 
Tet no one had ever thought of calling her " a clever woman," 
and her son, who had profited the most by her talents, was 
probably more ignorant than any one else of hfer claim to the 
title. She did not enlighten him, however, and the conver- 
sation passed to more general topics, and to surmises as to the 
party that was that afternoon to assemble at Ettrick. 

Considerable, meanwhile, was the perturbation of the two 
young hostesses, to whom the thought of company at home 
seemed almost incomprehensible. In her ordinary frame of 
mind Christian would have taken the matter very quietly, and 
have been quite contented with hearing from the housekeeper 
that all wajB in readiness; but- her father's unexpected an- 
nouncement of the night before had quite bewildered^her, and 
she was besides much disturbed by the coldness with which he 
had greeted her at breakfast-time. For, truth to tell. Sir 
Loudoun was feeling too nervous at the change about to break 
in on the routine of his life, to enable him even to appear 

B* 
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to ignore ChristiaD s strange opinioBS enunciated the evening 
before ; the dismay he felt, when his thoughts reverted to the 
subject, caused his manner to appear stiff and cold ; and Chris- 
tian, whom, in his terror of unduly favoring Hyacinth, he had 
always apparently made his favorite, felt the change in his 
greeting acutely. Hyacinth sprang up to him at once, in a 
whirlwind of delight at the contents of her jewel-box, and her 
flow of lively chatter proved an inestimable boon and relief 
to both her companions. But, breakfast over, Sir Loudoun 
turned to speak to his eldest daughter on necessary business. 
There were, flrst, the directions as to which carriages were to 
meet the various guests ; and when these had been duly ar- 
ranged, he gave her a paper on which was clearly written the 
order in wluch she was to send the guests in to dinner, and 
advised her to study it carefiilly, that there might be no mis- 
take ; after which he betook himself to his usual morning's 
avocations in the libraiy. 

Christian departed for her necessary and somewhat pro- 
tracted interview with the housekeeper; and on her return 
found Hyacinth deep in the study of Sir Loudoun's table of 
precedence. 

'' Give it to me, Bluebell. I may as well learn the odious 
thing at once, as irhas to be done. Let me see. I wonder 
why papa has given me Lindsay ? I should have thought 
some of the older men were of more consequence. It's a pity 
you shouldn't have the hero I" 

" Oh ! bother don't tease !" was the answer from Hya- 
cinth, whose cheeks were scarlet, and who seemed greatly dis- 
concerted. "I didn't know, — ^you never told me that Mr. 
Lambert of Stanham was coming to dinner." 

" Did I not ?" said Christian, carelessly. " You know I 
wrote all the cards in the library with papa, and I dare say I 
forgot some of the names. But we don't know him ; why 
should you care ? and why are your cheeks so red ?" 

*^ Oh I nothing. Never mind," said Hyacinth, hastily; "let 
us see who falls to my share. Mr. Walter Graham, one of the 
people in the l^ouse — a cousin, is he not?" 

^^ His mother was sister to papa's first wife," said Christian. 
" Now I think I know my lesson ; hear me, Bluebell, and see. 
All right ? That's a comfort ; if only I don't get nervous and 
foiget !" 
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-Hyacinth betook herself to her own room, and walked up 
and down it in a state of considerable perturbation. T^is 
appearance upon the scene of Mr. Lambert of Stanham, the 
master of the Elmshire Hounds, was most perplexing to her. 
Sir Loudoun kept horses for his daughters, and greatly en- 
couraged their riding as much as possible, but, as they had no 
escort, hunting was of course strictly forbidden. Now, partly 
perhaps because it was forbidden, and partly from her being 
an exceptionally good rider, it was the supreme desire of Hya- 
cinth's life to ride to hounds. It had chanced one day, during 
the past winter, that she had persuaded her father to allow her 
to ride alone — Christian having a cold, and the groom being 
ill — assuring him that nothing could by any possibility hap- 
pen either to her or to Bay Charmer. Sir Loudoun had made 
some difficulties, but had at length consented, and she had 
started, certainly without the least intention of getting into 
mischief. But it had so happened that, after riding some dis- 
tance, she suddenly found herself in the centre of a group of 
horsemen who were watching the hounds draw a gorse covert 
in the field below. 

Of course she ought at once to have turned, but curiosity 
got the better of her, and drawing a little away ^m the group, 
she remained watching also, disregarding, or rather not observ- 
ing, the inquiring glanees turned towards her. Even then 
she had no thoti^ht of joining in the run, but suddenly the 
hounds gave tongue ; there was a view-halloo at the bottom of 
the covert ; the sportsmen near her threw away their cigars 
and leaped the low fence out of the road into the field, and 
before Hyacinth well knew what had happened Bay Charmer 
had settled the matter, and had carried her mistress well to 
the front. *« 

Once there, Hyacinth's blood was up, and she never once 
reflected that she ought to stop, or how annoyed her father 
would be. She was well accustomed to jumping, for it was 
her habit to take every leap she could when Christian, who 
preferred quieter exercLse, was not out with her. And it was 
well she was so, for the fox took a difficult line of country, 
and the field soon became extremely select. The run, though 
brilliant, was short, and at the end of it, when Hyacinth's 
only thought was how to get home as quickly as might be, 
what was her dismay to find the young master, cap in hand, 
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standing before her, begging her acceptance of the brush. 
Between her embarrassment at the situation, and her delight 
at receiving such a trophy, she never quite knew what she 
said. All that she could recall was that she had hastily de- 
clined his proposition of having the brush properly mounted 
for her, had evaded his implied inquiry as to her name, and 
had galloped off with scant courtesy, hoping that, as she had 
seen no one she knew, her escapade would remain undiscovered. 

She had never contemplated anything so dreadful as meet- 
ing him, and now here he was absolutely coming to the house I 
What should she do ? She had never even told Christian of 
her adventure. What should she say if Mr. Lambert rec<^- 
nized her, and alluded to their former meeting ? Perhaps he 
would not know her again ; but even as this idea entered her 
mind, she felt that it was a broken reed, not to be relied upon. 
She looked up at the brush, of which she had hitherto felt so 
proud, with a species of loathing. How well she remembered 
the exultation with which she had placed it over her door 
when the under-keeper's son, to whom she had confided it on 
her way back, had sent it home properly mounted ; now she 
felt as if she could willingly bum it, if only by that means 
she could consign the whole of that day*8 proceedings to 
oblivion. 

It may seem strange that Christian should never have ob- 
served the novel ornament in her sister's room ; but the girls' 
tastes were so widely divei^ent that, fond as they were of 
each other, they seldom entered each other's apartments. 
Hyacinth shrugged her shoulders at Christian's bare floor, 
and laughed at her formidable array of pamphlets and dull 
books ; while Christian stood on the threshold of Hyacinth's 
room, and professed herself afraid of coming any farther, for 
fear of knocking down some precious piece of uselessness. So 
even when, at rare intervals, she did come in, her eyes were 
too much occupied in avoiding the' destruction of Dresden 
sheperdesses, or the overthrow of tiny tables, for them ever to 
rise so high as the top of the old carved oak door. 

The luncheon-bell rang before Hyacinth had found any way 
out of her dilemma, and she went down in anything but her 
usual radiant spirits. Sir Loudoun, however, was too nervous 
at the thought of the rapidly-<xpproaching ordeal, and Chris- 
tian too absorbed in thinking over all the duties of her posi- 
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tioQ, for either of them particularly to notice her very anusual 
Bilence. 

It had been arranged that Mrs. Ettrick and her son should 
reach the Hall about an hour before the rest of the guests, so 
that their aunt's presence might be of some support to the two 
girls in the trying ordeal of receiving their first party. It 
seemed a perfectly interminable period between the time when 
the omnibus was dispatched to the small station just outside 
the lodge gates, and that when it was heard rapidly approach- 
ing the hall-door. Sir Loudoun, who had been wandering 
restlessly from one room to the other, went out to the door, 
the girls following him to the hall, where they were speedily 
overwhelmed by their aunt's effusive greeting. 

Mrs. Ettrick's manner could be extremely winning when 
she chose ; and, as the reader may infer from the conversation 
with her son, which he has already heard, she did choose on 
the present occasion. Seated in the drawing-room, and be- 
stowing her honeyed speeches impartially upon each, she was 
all the while critically examining her two nieces. She at once 
acknowledged that, the photograph notwithstanding, Hyacinth 
was without a doubt the best looking, her expression and 
coloring being such as no phot(^raph could portray. Still, 
Christian pleased her best — she seemed so quiet and com- 
posed, so ready to be placed at the head of a household as a 
sensible wife. But glancing at Lindsay, she plainly saw which 
sister his fastidious taste preferred. He was regarding Hya- 
cinth with a look of critical approval that boded ill forhis fall- 
ing in love with Christian, should she prove the better match 
of the two. However, Mrs. Ettrick sagely reflected that it 
was of little consequence that he should fall in love at all, all 
that was necessaiy in her eyes being that he should remain 
strictly neutral till Sir Loudoun's intentions were declared, 
and then marry the richest of his cousins as soon as might 
be. 

Sir Loudoun's manner surprised and pleased her. In for- 
mer days he had not been very cordial towards her. She had 
occasionally spoken slightingly of Lady Ettrick's illness, and in 
his eyes she could hardly have been guilty of a more deadly 
sin. Now, however, lie was not only cordial, but almost em- 
press^. Of course it might be partly shyness and nervous- 
ness, but that could hardly account for all ; besides, his wel- 

4 
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come to Lindsay was quite affectionate, almost paternal. Could 
be be about to play into her hands, and also wish for the union 
of the cousins ? It really seemed very like it. For as the 
other guests arrived, she observed with infinite satisfaction 
that, though genial to all, to none was his greeting so warm as 
it had been to her and Lindsay. If her surmises were correct, 
here was a great stumbling-block removed from her path, for 
she had somewhat dreaded that Sir Loudoun might desire a 
better match for his daughter. Her spirits rose, and she be- 
came more and more interested in hearing all the plans and 
arrangements for the week, and more anxious to assist the 
girls by taking the entertainment of some of the visitors off 
their hands. She was accustomed to being extremely popular 
whenever she chose to take the trouble to make herself so, and 
had no doubt that the twins were perfectly charmed with her. 
She might have been somewhat disconcerted had she heard 
what passed in Christianas room when the last visitor had 
been conducted to her apartment. Hyacinth looked in for a 
moment before dressing, and, after a few remarks on the other 
guests, said, — 

" By the bye, how well you described Aunt Marion I She 
is just like a purring cat." 

'^ Yes. I thought of it once or twice. Do you recognize 
the flaxen plaiUi ?'' 

" I think these must be a new set. But I do remember 
her eyes. Once when she was pleased there came a gleam 
in them, which I recollect quite well seeing that day when 
papa gave in and consented to punish me. We shall never 
be friends, I know." 

" I believe you bear malice still." 

'^ Nonsense 1 But there's the dressing-bell." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** Who erer loTed that lored not mt first sight f 

Hero and Leander. 

Christian looked so stately and composed that probably, 
among the many guests assembled at Ettrick that night, not 
one guessed how her heart beat as she entered the drawing- 
room, or imagined her state of nervous trepidation at the 
thought of committing some social blunder in her new char- 
acter of hostess. She was first — so much the better, she 
should have time to look once again at that perplexing list, 
which seemed so persistently to elude all the efibrts of her 
usually retentive memory. But she was not destined to have 
much time to con her lesson, for in a very few minutes she 
was joined by Mrs. Ettrick 

" I thought perhaps I might be of some little use to you, 
my love," she began, in honeyed tones. *^ All this must be 
so new to you ; and my long experience may be of some assist- 
ance." 

'^ Oh I thank you very much. Aunt Marion," said Chris* 
tian ; '* but papa has made out the list of how every one is to 
go in to dinner, and I have only got to learn it ; but that 
seems quite impossible — ^it goes out of my head as fast as I 

" Don't woiTV yourself about it, my love — just read it out 
•—no one will be at all surprised, for they must know that, 
from unfortunate circumstances, you have had no practice in 
such matters. And so your father wrote the list? Very 
thoughtful of him. Would you mind my seeing it? Thanks. 
Ah ! I see — ^most excellently arranged indeed 1 

For at the first glance Mrs. Ettrick saw Lindsay's name in 
the post of honor as escorting Christian, and drew pleasing 
deductions therefrom as to what Sir Loudoun's views must 
be. 

And now the first stragglers of the party in the house be- 
gan to make their appearance, and Mr. Wilson and his two 
dderly sisters were announced. Mr. Wilson was the rector 
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of the parish J and had known the two girls from their earliest 
childhood. More gaests made their appearance, but still 
there was no sign of Hyacinth. Sir Loudoun asked Christian 
more than once why she was so late, but she could give no 
reason. She little knew that Hyacinth was standing at the 
top of the stairs, dreading to enter the drawing-room and face 
the possible recognition by Mr. Lambert, and, by the position 
she occupied, sorely discomfiting a troop of ladies'- maids, 
an^xious to establish themselves in good places to see the pro- 
cession to the dining-room. 

At length, however, the dinner-bell rang ; the evil moment 
could no longer be postponed, and, with a rush that gave her 
no time to think, Hyacinth flew down-stairs, and entered the 
drawing-room, where, without daring to look up, she devoted 
herself, in the most empress^ manner, to the two old Miss 
Wilsons, whom she habitually voted ^^ terrible bores," and 
who were somewhat surprised at her sudden attention. The 
butler announced dinner ; the moment of Christian's penance 
was come, and with blushing cheeks she commenced her task. 
She had forgotten Mrs. Ettrick's wise counsel to read her 
lesson instead of trying to remember it, and before half the 
couples had been dispatched she was in hopeless confusion. 
Hyacinth, to her dismay, saw her cavalier disappear with 
some one else, and a moment after found herself crossing the 
hall on the arm of Mr. Lambert of Stanham. But she was 
destined to be soon reassured. 

" I think this is not quite our first meeting, Miss Ettrick," 
b^an her companion ; then, seeing her vivid blush and air of 
extreme confusion, he continued — " I suspect, however, that 
for some reason your day's hunting is a secret ; if so, you may 
depend on my discretion." 

*'*' Oh, thank you 1" exclaimed Hyacinth, giving him a glance 
of such rapturous thankfulness as was an ample reward for 
his promise — " thank you so very much. I never meant to 
hunt when I came out, but I fell in with the hounds, and I 
could not resist looking on, and Bay Charmer jumped the 
fence before I knew where I was, and — and " 

^^And you could not resist going on when you had once 
b^un. I do not wonder. To any one who rides so well as 
you do it must have been a desperate temptation. But why 
should it be such a secret?'* 
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" I ought to have told, I know," said Hyacinth, coloring ; 
" but I knew papa would be very vexed, and as it was an acci- 
dent, and would never happen again, I — I said nothing." 

" Sir Loudoun objects to your hunting, then?'* 

^' Yes ; he does not go out himself, so we have no one to go 
with. Christian does not care, but I would give anything in 
the world to go out every day of the season.'' 

"Your mare is a great beauty." 

" Yes — ^is she not ?" cried Hyacinth, enthusiastically — ad- 
miration of Bay Charmer was a ready passport to her r^ard. 
" She will jump anything in thfi world and never tire ; she 
never showed that day's run one bit." 

" Then she must be a wonder, for, though so short, it was 
at almost racing pace. You do not go out very much in the 
neighborhood, do you, Miss Ettrick, or we must surely have 
met before?" 

" No, we hardly ever go anywhere, more's the pity," said 
Hyacinth, who felt on terms of the greatest intimacy with 
her new acquaintance from their common secret, and her 
thankfulness to him for keeping her counsel, and was inno- 
cently unaware of the bewitching character of the glances she 
was bestowing upon him. '* Two tea-parties and one croquet 
ditto would represent a very gay summer, and a dinner at the 
rectory at Christmas is wild dissipation." 

" What a dismal life I" 

" Oh, no, it isn't that at all. We ride a great deal, and row, 
and fish, and " 

" And sing, I am sure." 

"Why?" 

" Because nothing would convince me that you did not." 

" Well, I do a little, but in a ve^y mild way, when I'm 
quite sure that no one is listening ; and even then only scraps 
of songs — chiefly odds and ends of old ballads." 

" Which are worth double all the bravura songs in the uni- 
verse. I wish you would consider me * nobody,' and let me 
listen. There is no music of which I am so fond." 

" Except that of the hounds, hien entendu^'^ laughed Hya- 
cinth, as the ladies rose. 

ChrL»tian and Lindsay had hardly prospered so well. They 
had no secret to act as a bond of union between them ; Chris- 
tian's mind was considerably preoccupied, and Lindsay, somo- 

4* 
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what bored by her short answers, was watching Hyacinth's 
animated countenance and evidently mirthful conversation 
with her neighbor, and wishing himself in that neighbor's 
place. The only time that Christian initiated a topic of con- 
versation, it was by asking what were his views on the subject 
of female suffrage ; and when he told her ihat he thought 
women had no business with votes, and made a great blunder 
when they attempted to step out of their own sphere, she had 
respontled, with a calm smile, that she supposed it was only 
natural that, like the rest of his sex, he should be prejudiced, 
and disposed to resist the yielding of long-withheld justice. 

Good heavens I If this was what his mother called a clever 
girl, be — should prefer her being some one else's wife. After all, 
it seemed most probable that the girls, being twins, would have 
equal fortunes, and the younger looked much the pleasanter — 
as if she were full of fiin, in &ct. She certainly was uncom- 
monly pretty. He fancied his mother had said that they 
knew no one ; but she and that fellow beside her must clearly 
be old friends, or they could not have so much to say to each 
other. He wished cordially that they were not on quite such 
intimate terms. Perhaps his mother was mistaken after all 
in imagining that he haid so clear a field as she evidently had 
done. That red-bearded fellow opposite looked as if he were 
making tremendous running, and the girl seemed to like it. 
She certainly was monstrously pretty I He had not admired 
her sufficiently at first. There was something very distin- 
guished-looking in the shape and turn of her head ; and al- 
though that way of wearing her hair curling down her back 
was affected and <mtri, still it was undeniably becoming. Then 
he noticed, with approval that she had very pretty hands, set 
off by some remarkably handsome rings (Hyacinth was in the 
full enjoyment of wearing, for the first time, some of the con- 
tents of her jewel-box) — and good hands were a point in a 
woman's appearance on which he was most fastidious. He 
glanced at Christian's, and found that, though soft and white, 
they were decidedly too large for his taste. He should think 
her gloves must be seven and a half, at the very least. He 
began to wish that he could hear what all that merry conver- 
sation was about ; he had made up his mind by this time that 
Hyacinth was a positive beauty. 

There is, perhaps, nothing which so quickens a man's ap- 
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piedation of a woman's perfections as to see them openly ad- 
mired by another; and Lindsay's inclination to fall in love 
with Hyacinth was decidedly increased by a desire to supplant 
what he supposed to be his rival, by a slight spirit of opposi- 
tion to his mother (who evidently preferred Christian), and 
by a very considerable alarm at that young lady's determined 
sentiments. 

Mrs. Ettrick was watching matters closely, though appear- 
ing absorbed in conversation with Mr. Walsham, who had 
taken her in to dinner, or with Sir Loudoun, whenever he 
tamed to her during a short pause in Lady Tynedale's lively 
chatter. She felt that Christian had, in some manner, wounded 
his taste or his susceptibilities, and she noticed the frequency 
with which his eyes were fixed on Hyacinth. This did not 
please her. Though she knew nothing of Sir Loudoun's in- 
tentions respecting the property, she thought it very possible 
that he might make Christian heiress of Ettrick ; and if such 
were the case, it would be suicidal folly for Lindsay to begin 
to fiincy himself in love with the younger sister. Happily, 
however, that young lady appeared to be already provided 
with an adorer, for Mr. Lambert, amused by Hyacinth's 
nalveU^ and delighted with her utter want of conventionality, 
was paying her veiy marked attention. Had she known the 
extent of their acquaintance, Mrs. Ettrick would have been 
scandalised, and would have felt inclined to bestow upon her 
niece some marked reproof for her " want of maidenly reserve" ; 
but being in blissful ignorance on the point, she was rather 
pleased than otherwise with a flirtation that accorded so well 
with her own schemes. 

When the ladies reached the drawing-room, there was, 
for some minutes, considerable formality ; but this could not 
long exist where Lady Tynedale was. Lady Tynedale was 
a pretty, vivacious, good-natured woman of five-and-thirty — 
good-natured, that is to say, to those who were what she con- 
sidered "genuine"; for to shams, or, indeed, to any form of 
disingenuousness, she showed no pity, but scourged them with 
the full force of her ready wit. 

It may be therefore easily understood that she had many 
enemies, for in these days shams are largely in the ascendant, 
and their proprietors are rarely inclined to forgive exposure. 
Well-preserved ladies, whose rouge and pearl-powder, whose 
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lip-coloring and hair-dye, had been unmasked by Lady Tyne- 
dale's raillery ; gh'ls who had hugged themselves in the belief 
that the jonquil-colored tow into which, in a fit of temporary 
insanity, they had transmogrified their brown or ebon tresses, 
was supposed to be genuine — " Titian-colored hair" — till Lady 
Tynedale undeceived them ; manoeuvring chaperons, who, like 
ostriches, hiding their heads in the sand, believed their mani- 
fold plots unknown because no one ever gave a hint of per- 
ceiving them, and who had been roused to a sense of the 
transparency of their artifices by Lady Tynedale's outspoken 
remarks — all these disingenuous classes, and many more be- 
sides, feared, and therefore hated iter. 

There is no passion so cruel as is fear, and very cruelly and 
very bitterly did Lady Tynedale* s enemies often speak of her. 
Happily, her character and her circumstances were such that 
she could afford to laugh at their impotent malignity. Mar- 
ried before she was seventeen to Lord Tynedale, a man of 
forty-nine, and surrounded, courted, and flattered as she had 
been ever since, her character had ever stood so high as to 
resist all her detractors' efforts to blast it. Though she had 
married out of the school-room at her mother's bidding, she 
had proved herself a pattern wife, and although those who 
wished her ill might, and did, sneer at her very large masculine 
acquaintance, she could, had she chosen, have replied with 
truth that they were quite as much her husband's friends as 
her own. 

It is rare, indeed, that a marriage so vastly unequal in age 
as that of Lord and Lady Tynedale turns out so well, more 
especially when the bride is so exceedingly young ; it is generally 
a disappointment to the elderly husband, who, marrying for 
the sake of a nurse, is selfish enough to wish to chain a bright, 
joyous child, who should be gathering the roses and sipping 
the nectar of life, to his gouty chair — and is little short of a 
purgatory to the young girl who has married without knowing 
what life is, or without a conception of what it is she is un- 
dertaking, and wakes to find herself tied down for the best 
years of her young life to a round of duties in the service of 
one whom she has married from obedience rather than love. 

But the Tynedale marriage had proved a brilliant exception 
to the general rule. It would have been strange if the fair 
young bride had remained untouched by the chivalrous de- 
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YOtion of her handsome husband. Her lightest wish was his 
law — so much so, indeed, that she soon grew most guarded in 
expressing a desire, so certain was she that, no matter at what 
cost to himself, it would at once be gratified. 

His indulgence had its reward, for it would have been dif- 
ficult to find a more adoring wife than was Lady Tynedale, in 
spite of the gay spirits and the love of society and diversion 
which made her enemies shake their evil heads and whisper, 
** Poor dear Lord Tynedale 1 So sad for him 1 -- Such a Mv- 
clous wife !" 

Lord Tynedale was wise enough to know the contrary, and 
to value the treasure that \m possessed. He alone knew the 
numberless acts of unobtrusive kindness done by his wife — 
not only the common and easy ones to the very poor, the 
Intimate objects of charity to every Lady Bountiful, but of 
that infinitely more difficult class requiring tact and thought- 
fulness of no common order, alleviating the sufferings and 
relieving the poverty of those who have known better day*— 
who, while they suffer as much as, if not more than, the ab- 
solute pauper class, have the additional torture of dreading, as 
a humiliation, the discovery of their pressing necessities. He 
knew her thorough truthfulness — that it was not in her nature 
to have a mystery or a secret, however small, of her own, 
yet that nothing could induce her to betray the very slightest 
confidence reposed in her. He loved to see her courted and 
admired, and was content that she should have any number of 
adorers in her train, well assured that never a thought would 
enter her mind that need render him uneasy. In fact, he had 
a noble mind, and was capable of that rare and precious thing, 
perfect trust. ^ 

And Lady Tynedale amply returned his confidence. She 
would repeat to him all the compliments that were paid her, 
and laugh merrily with him over their foolish exaggerations, 
in a manner that would have been keenly mortifying to their 
authors, could they have overheard her. Two boys at Eton, 
and two girls in the school-room, were the delight of their 
parents' lives, and promised to inherit both their dispositions 
and good looks. 

It was but seldom that Lord and Lady Tynedale were to be 
seen apart, and he was to have been one of the party assem- 
bled at Ettrick Hall, but a premonitory twinge of thp gout 
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had made him deem it safer to remain at home, though he 
would not hear of his wife's keeping him company, and thus 
missing the gathering of her kin. 

'^ Not to be thought of, my dear Helen/* he said, when she 
urged it. " I am most anxious to hear all about the twins, 
and shall expect a very full report. Ethel will keep me com* 
pany beautifully. It will do the monkey good to come and 
read with me a little.** 

And so Lord Tynedale*s excuse had been sent, and it was 
in his place that Mr. Lambert had been invited to dinner. 

Wilfred Lambert had not long been settled in Elmshire. 
He had inherited the fine, though»8adly encumbered estate of 
Stanham, from a distant cousin^ in the previous autumn, and 
had not liked to give up the hounds which had always been 
kept there, though they were an expense he could but ill 
afford. Every one always talked of the Lamberts of Stan- 
ham as rich people, and foi^t to mention the encumbrances, 
though they were as well known as was the rent-roll ; and it 
requires considerable determination and strength of mind, sOn 
the part of a young man who has just come unexpectedly into 
a fortune, to resist the assumption of a whole county that he 
will do certain things eminently convenient to it, and by no 
means unpleasant to himself. He had succumbed for this 
winter, but he had made strong resolutions, and had now gone 
the length of announcing that he could hunt the country no 
longer. He had almost made up his mind to let Stanham 
and go abroad, and had never felt a pang until this evening ; 
but now it suddenly began to dawa upon him that Elmshire 
was by no means an unpleasant place, that it would be infinitely 
better for the property, and indeed more advisable in every 
way, if he stayed quietly at home. He could shut up the 
greater part of the large rambling old house at Stanham, and 
live in one comer of it ; and though he could not afford to 
keep the hounds, he might have a ^^ couple of screws,'* and 
see a little sport. 

And all this revolution had been made in his views by 
Hyacinth £ttrick*s blue eyes, though no one would have been 
more surprised than she, had she been told of the change she 
had wrought, excepting, perhaps, her victim himself. 

As Wilfred Lambert drove home that evening, although 
conscious that he felt different from usual, it did not dawn 
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upon him that this change of feeling was produced hj his 
haying fallen violendj in love with the pretty heroine of the 
Swampmore mn. 

It is much the fashion, we know, to scoff at " Ioto at first 
sight," and to aver that it is only to be found in the pages of 
romance. From this view we must, however, be permitted to 
dissent, for we believe that love is to the full as often generated 
at first sight as after long acquaintance, more especially, 
strangely enough, in the sterner sex, who are popularly sup- 
posed to be BO much less impreasible than their weaker sisters. 
We doubt whether it would be possible for any one to explain 
distinctly and precisely wluU it is with which he or she falls in 
love; they are conscious of the fiict, but would be sorely 
puzzled to give the exact reason. It is, then, just as likely to 
be inspired at first cdght by admiration of some special attri- 
bute, particular beauty, or remarkable grace, or by the subtle 
attraction of some sympathetic affinity, as to be the outcome 
of long acquaintance, which is, we think, more oflen pro- 
ductive of warm friendship than of intense love. Certain it 
is that at the dinner-table at Ettrick, Hyacinth, herself un- 
scathed, had done damage to two hearts. Wilfred Lambert, 
albeit the cause was unknown to himself, was, as we have seen, 
already altering his scheme of life under her inspiration ; while 
Lindsay Ettrick was secretly determining that, let his mother 
advise as she might, it was the younger sister that he would 
try to win. 

How much the perception that he had a rival in the field 
liad to do with this determination it would be hard to say ; no 
man values a woman the less. for seeing that she is appreciated 
by another — ^with some it is indeed a substantial ground of 
preference. He took care to usurp the seat by her side on 
entering the drawing-room, and was gratified by perceiving 
Mr. Lambert's look of decided disappointment. It made no 
difference to Hyacinth ; she was so supremely happy in the 
enjoyment of this totally new phase of existence that she 
could not restrain her spirits, and would have chattered away 
to old Dr. Wilson with almost as much pleasure as to any one 
else. 

Christian was far from enjoying herself so thoroughly ; her 
avowal of her views on female suffrage had alienated Lindsay, 
whose conversation had previously interested her; and she 
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had been mucli aonoyed by her neighbor on the other side, a 
second cousin, by name Captain Gordon, who had overheard 
her speech, and who had teased, or, as he would hav^ termed 
it, ^' chaffed'' her about it during the rest of dinner. 

Ralph Grordon was extremely poor, and had come down to 
Ettrick with the positive determination to marry one or other 
of his cousins, he was not particular which ; indeed, he would 
cheerfully have allied himself to any woman, however ill 
favored, were she only sufficiently endowed with golden recom- 
mendations. His heart, if he had one, was perfectly free in 
the matter, and it struck him forcibly that he had better de- 
vote himself to Christian, as Hyacinth's greater beauty was 
sure to attract more worshipers. But, though unaware of it, 
he made the greatest possible mistake in his method of ap- 
proaching Christian ; he imagined that by teasing her about 
her fancy for a vote, and by making jokes about all the ab- 
surdities and inconveniences to which female sufirage might 
give rise, most of which were resuscitated from his recollections 
of Punch — he was making great progress, and putting himself 
on a footing of perfect familiarity. He little knew how deeply 
Christian cared for her opinions, or guessed how impatiently 
she was beating her foot against the floor and longing for the 
moment when she could give the signal for departure. He 
had a very comfortable belief in his own powers of pleasing, 
having been much flattered, on account of his good looks, by 
many silly girls in various garrison towns ; and had he been 
told that he had both annoyed and disgusted his hostess, he 
would simply have disbelieved it. When the gendem^ 
entered the drawing-room he found her quite unapproachable, 
securely intrenched between Mrs. Walsham and the eldest 
Miss Wilson, and no effort he could make would induce her to 
move from their protection. Hyacinth did much more of the 
honors of the house; she it was who discovered that Miss 
Mackenzie was a brilliant pianist, and only required the r^u- 
lation amount of pressing to be induced to favor the company 
with some of Thsdberg's most stupendous fantasias, and that 
Lady Tynedale sang delightfully e^ihgU little French songs, 
besides dreamy Crerman ballads. Then it also appeared that 
Lindsay had a fine though uncultivated tenor voice, and that 
if some one would but accompany him he would like nothing 
better than to delight his audience with "La Donna ^ mobile,** 
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and " Com* h gen til ;" so, as Miss Mackenzie's perfbrmanoes 
were of far too magnificent a character for her to condescend 
to attempt an accompaniment, Hyacinth, with many warnings 
to her cousin that it was her first essay, sat down to accompany 
him herself, and certainly acquitted herself to the full as well 
as he did. 

Altogether it was a strange alteration in the girls' lives, and 
Hyacinth followed Christian into her room to talk it over when 
they went up-stairs. But Christian was even more silent than 
was her wont ; indeed, she seemed positively depressed, and 
responded but feebly to Hyacinth's merry chatter. 

"Are you tired?" asked Hyacinth at last. 

" N — no ; not exactly." 

" Then what is the matter ? Have you lost your tongue ?" 

" No, but — ^it seems a hundred years at least since we got 
up this morning, before we knew all these people. Oh, dear I 
how I wish this week were over 1" 

" /don*tI I should like a dinner-party eveiy night, and 
people always staying in the house ! Come, Christian, you're 
only tired. Confess, now, is not Lady Tynedale perfectly fas- 
cinating?" 

" I should think she was good-natured, but she seems very 
frivolous." 

"Frivolous! Stuff 1 Do you think no one knows any- 
thing who is not always talking of the abstruse subjects that 
interest you? Good-night; I hope you will be in a cheerier 
mood to-morrow." 

And Hyacinth departed, humiping as she went the refrain 
of one of Lady Tynedale's chansonnettes. 

" To-morrow I To-morrow I" murmured Christian, as she 
knelt at the open window, her arms resting on the sill, and 
her face upturned in contemplation. " How I wish it were 
over I or rather how I wish that my father had made a differ- 
ent disposition of the property I It is so wrong, so unfair to 
Hyacinth, so positively iniquitous to my mind 1 And little 
as I know of the world, I know enough to be aware that, as 
heiress of Ettrick, there will be men in plenty who will want 
to marry me — ^not for what I am, but for what I have. Well, 
it can't be helped, and I can't be forced to marry. How 
women can be found willing to submit themselves to all the 
indignities to which, as wives, they are naturally subject, 
c 5 
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passes ID J comprelieDsioii. To saj nothing of being forced to 
give up their own n^es, which seems to me the grossest pos- 
sible insult, fancy having no legal right to call anything their 
own ! it is absolutely monstrous ! Sometimes, though, an 
heiress s husband is obliged to take her name instead of his 
own ; that is fair enough." 

And with this curiously irrational conclusion, Christian 
betook herself to repose, little dreaming that Ralph Grordon, 
smoking his cigar in the drive, had been studying her face 
with the rays of the moon falling upon it, and was at that mo- 
ment engaged in preparing some complimentary verses to greet 
her eyes at her awakening on the morrow. 



CHAPTER V. 



" Silence, ye wolves ! while Ralph to Cynthia howls. 
And makes night hideous; — answer him, ye owls." 

' Duneiad, 

*' But then she had a will : was he to hiame ? 
And maiden fancies." 

The iVtncMc 

" The lady doth protest too much , methinks !" 

Hamlet, 

" Now let US hear everything we are to do to-day," ex- 
claimed Lady Tynedale at breakfast tlie next morning; "of 
course I know there is the great solemnity of the tenants* 
dinner, but is there nothing else ? It^s quite hopeless to think 
of settling to anything, so I hope there's some other festivity." 

"What enviable spirits 1" lisped Mrs. Ettrick, who had 
hated Lady Tynedale ever since she had once heard her refer 
laughingly to Eau de Phryne, a cosmetic in which she in- 
dulged largely and placed the most implicit confidence. " One 
would think, dearest Lady Tynedale, that you were as young 
as Hyacinth." 

" Instead of beiflg nearly old enough to be her, mother," 
laughed Lady Tynedale, who would not have cared had her 
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age been placarded from Charing Croes to South Kensington. 
" Well, a coining of age is new to me, and I want to take a 
lesson beibre my boj's time comes. Christian ! Hyacinth I 
ledte the programme of the day !" 

'^ There is nothing else, excepting the children's tea/' said 
Christian, speaking with an effort. She felt thoroughly dis- 
turbed and off her balance this morning, hating the ihonght 
of all the congratulations which her father's announcement of 
her as his heiress would be certain to bring upon her ; very 
angry at the lines signed '^ Ralph," and addressed to her as 
'* Cynthia," which had reached her that morning from Captain 
Gordon, and in which sentiment and raillery were mingled Tas 
may be conceived, when we say that " moonlight on the hill" 
was made to rhyme with " John Stuart Mill"), and much an- 
noyed at finding him established next to her at breakfast, and 
offering her those matter-of-course civilities that she was unable 
to refuse. 

Lindsay had contrived to get next to Hyacinth, and was 
making her laugh heartily by a mirthfrd forecast of the events 
of the day, while his mother looked on, not best pleased, and 
wished he would devote himself to the quiet, sedate Christian 
instead of to " that pert little thing." 

" The children's tea 1 — the school-children, I suppose you 
mean ?" said Mrs. Mackenzie. 

'' Yes, of all the schools on the estate," said Hyacinth. 

" Of all the Church schools I presume you mean, my love?" 
corrected Mrs. Ettrick. 

"No, I mean what I said — aU the schools. Dissenting, 
Boman Catholic, and everything else." 

" Surely this must be a jest ?" said Mrs. Ettrick, turning 
to Sir Loudoun; but before he could reply Christian ex- 
claimed, — 

" A jest ? No, indeed ! Bo you think we would show a 
mean and pitiful party spirit, and exclude the children of those 
who do not happen to think precisely as we do ? What should 
be iree if thought is not ? And on what subject have people 
so good a right to think independently as on their religion, 
which affects themselves, and no one else ? Besides, what sig- 
nifies the difference of a creed, so long as people do whatever 
they think right to the best of their ability ?" 

There was a dead silence when Christian ceased, and as it 
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suddenly occurred to her that she had made herself unneces- 
sarily conspicuous, she subsided into an agony of' blushing, 
which was not lessened by her overhearing Captain Gordon *s 
sotto voce remark of — 

^^Brava! Bravissima! fair cousin, Stuart Mill is bearing 
fruit with a witness !" 

He was making what he considered, and would himself have 
called, " strong running," thinking that here was a country 
girl, who had as yet seen no one, and who could hardly fail to 
be captivated by such a professed lady-killer as himself. As 
we have said, he had been greatly flattered, on account of his 
good looks, by the not over-wise young ladies who in garrison 
towns regard flirtation with the officers as the sole end and aim 
of life, and was inclined to assume a sort of "veni, vidiy vicC^ 
manner, most distasteful to one so proud, despite all her so- 
cialistic fancies, as was Christian Ettrick. She was thankful 
to be able to give the signal for moving to the drawing-room, 
and thus to escape for the moment from her persecutor. 

The morning rassed in a most desultory manner ; no one 
seemed to think it worth while to settle to any occupation, so 
some strolled to look at the decorations of the dining-tent, 
others loitered on the terraces, enjoying the balmy air, more 
like July than treacherous and fickle May, and Lindsay per- 
suaded Hyacinth to introduce him to the Dell. He won her 
heart by his warmly-expressed admiration of Ronald, but the 
stately deer-hound himself declined to be conciliated, and, though 
passively enduring his caresses, could not be induced to take 
the slightest notice of him. Sailor was more amiable, but even 
he was not so demonstrative as usual, and Hyacinth was rather 
vexed, and scolded them both for being extremely rude. But 
Lindsay did not much care ; he was occupied in admiring the 
grace of his cousin's slight figure as she bent over the dogs, 
and felt gratified at her annoyance that they did not take to 
him. 

" This is lovely, indeed !" he exclaimed, as they seated 
themselves under the beech-tree and looked down on the Dell, 
with which the reader is already familiar ; then, after a pause, 
he continued, " Is there a boat ? I should so like to row you 
on the lake." 

" Come along and I'll row you," cried Hyacinth, springing 
up. " Christian and I go out most days." 
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"Alone?" 

" Alone, of course ! Who should come with us ?" 

" But something might happen." 

" Not it ! Why, we b^an rowing when we were eight 
years old." 

By this time they were seated in the boat, and, with a few 
powerful strokes. Hyacinth shot out nearly into the centre of 
the lake. When they reached the island, she pulled under the 
shadow of a large horse-chestnut, and, resting on her oars, 
began to sing " Fair Helen of Kirkconnel." As she warbled, 

" Oh Helen fair 
Beyond compare/' 

Lindsay, leaning back in the stem and watching her, thought 
the description was most applicable to herself. 

If there be one place more perilous than another for a titer 
d-tite between two young people, that place la indubitably a 
boat. There is such a sense of isolation, such an utter still- 
ness, it is so impossible that anything can be overheard, that 
there is every opportunity for, and temptation to, love-making. 
Lindsay and Hyacinth had not yet reached that stage, but he 
took a tremendous stride towards it during that hour of dolce 
far niente, and Hyacinth was scarcely so fancy-free, when she 
once more drew the boat into its resting-place, as she had been 
when she lefl the shore. What had influenced her none could 
have told, most certainly she could not have done so ; nay, 
she was as yet serenely unaware of any change in herself; it 
is rare, indeed, that the victims of Eros the Invincible feel the 
moment of their deadly wound, let the shaft rankle ever so 
keenly afterwards. 

It was with a contraction of the brow that Mrs. Ettnck 
saw them enter the dining-room, and heard the account of 
their morning's amusement ; but there was little time to lose, 
and she had no opportunity of speaking to her son before the 
whole party adjourned to the tent^it had been deemed best 
that the house-party should only make their appearance when 
the actual dinner was over, in time for the speeches and the 
health-drinking. Sir Loudoun led the way with Lady Tyne- 
dale, desiring Lindsay, who followed with Christian, to place 
her on his left hand, and Mrs. Ettrick felt much gratified at 

seeing him selected as her cavalier on the occasion ; it was 

5* 
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impossible, she thought, but that Sir Loudoun must " mean 
something." 

Lindsay, not knowing, as Christian did, what was coming, 
could not conceive why the hand resting on his arm trembled 
so exceedingly ; it seemed such a very commonplace circum- 
stance to listen to a few speeches, and to bow and smile when 
the twin-healths were drunk, that he could not understand 
what there was to be nervous about. Hyacinth was evidently 
quite at her ease ; why should not Christian be the same ? 
But he was soon to be enlightened, for Sir Loudoun, rising, 
announced that he wished to say a few words before any 
healths were proposed. He began by alluding to himself as 
an old man, feeble and frail, who might before, any long time 
had elapsed be called away from their midst — thereby suffus- 
ing Hyacinth's blue eyes with tears — ^and went on to remark 
that he was glad to take this opportunity of informing them, 
his tenants and very good friends, under whose rule they 
would live when he was gone. Afler mature deliberation on 
the subject, it had appeared to him undesirable to divide the 
property equally between two sisters, as they might marry 
men of widely divergent views, and whose opinions as to what 
should be done might be absolutely antagonistic. He had 
therefore made his dear eldest daughter. Christian — laying his 
hand for a moment on her shoulder — heiress of his estate, and 
of a proper income, while his younger daughter would inherit 
a suitable fortune ; that he had entailed the estate upon his 
daughter's children, and that in default of male issue it would 
revert to his daughter Hyacinth. He wished them all health 
and happiness, and sat down amid prolonged cheering. 

Then there rose the oldest and principal tenant on the 
estate, Jonathan Field, of Cowslip Farm, who, in a long, 
rambling, and, it must be confessed, confused speech, tried 
every one's patience, and his conclusion of ^^ Long life, hap- 
piness, and many happy returns of the day, and a good hus- 
band too, and may he come before long to Miss Ettrick, our 
good Squire as is to be," involved as it was, was welcomed 
with relief. The toast was, of course, enthusiastically received, 
and Sir Loudoun was rising to return thanks for his daughter, 
when, to his amazement. Christian laid her hand on his arm 
and rose herself. She was pale as marble, but showed no 
other sign of nervousness, although the dead silence that en- 
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sued on ber rising was enough to appal more accustomed 
speakers. She spoke slowly and clearly, though somewhat 
low. 

" I feel that I must thank you myself for the kind way in 
which you have drunk my health, and received the intelli- 
gence of our future close connection with each other, though 
I am sure you trust with me that the day of its c2hnmence- 
ment may be very far distant ; but when that day comes, if 
come it ever does, you shall find me careful for your welfare 
and for your interests as for my own. I could not indeed he 
otherwise, for I believe firmly that all men are equal, and 
that it should be our endeavor to obliterate, so far as it is pos- 
sible to do so, all distinctions of class, and all accidents, for 
such they are, of birth and fortune. I thank you again for 
drinking my health." 

'This speech was considerably above the heads of the 
majority of the audience, but they applauded it none the less 
loudly for that. Among the aristocratic portioD of the com- 
munity, however, it cansed considerable consternation. Sir 
Loudoun, mortified and annoyed, was already somewhat re- 
penting having by this public announcement rendered his 
decision irrevocable ; Lindsay was looking almost with disgust 
at a girl who could be so (according to his views) unfeminine 
as, first, to volunteer to make a speech, when there was not 
the slightest occasion for her doing so ; and, secondly, to avow 
a wish to revolutionize society. Hyacinth was vexed at per- 
ceiving that every one was privately blaming her sister ; and 
Lady Tynedale was endeavoring, by starting various topics, to 
restore the equanimity of the party. 

To a certain extent she succeeded, and the necessary toasts 
and speeches were duly got through ; but a damp had been 
thrown over the assembly, and no one was sorry when it was 
declared to be time to adjourn to the tent prepared for the 
school-children's tea. 

" Where on earth did Christian contrive to pick up these 
odd ideas? She is a regular socialist !" said Lady Tynedale 
to Mrs. Ettrick, as they strolled on together. 

But though Mrs. Ettrick was fully as much horrified as 
any one else at Christian's outburst, it was by no means her 
intention to show her feelings. Sir Loudoun's announcement 
had quite decided her as to which sister Lindsay must marry. 
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Ettrick Hall ought certainly to go with the title ; and if he 
were once in possession, Christian's oddities might be snubbed 
and disregarded, so she answered, diplomatically, — 

*' Oh ! one must not think too much of a girl's notions. 
The dear children have seen nothing of the world ; and dearest 
Christian has always had a great turn for serious reading, 
while she has never had anyone to talk over her fiincies with. 
A little intercourse with the world will soon make her like 
other people/' 

'^ I doubt it," thought Lady Tynedale. *^ Mere visionary 
fancies would hardly have made her take such a decisive step 
as to make that speech. She must have a strong belief in 
her own views, at any rate, to dare public opinion for them in 
such determined fashion. It is a pity — it always is when a 
woman elects to leave the beaten track, more especially when, 
as in this instance, the divergent path is such a dangerous 
one. To my fancy, too, the girl is shallow, though I hardly 
know her well enough to venture to judge. Certainly Hyacinth 
is far pleasanter and more engaging, even although she is a 
little wild." 

A school-tea is too ordinary and too uninteresting an under- 
taking to merit detailed description. Naturally, after their 
achievements with kettles of tea and baskets of buns, the 
party were tolerably tired, but after dinner the younger por- 
tion revived, and warmly welcomed Lindsay s suggestion that 
they should see whether the ball-room floor was in good order 
for Friday night. Lady Tynedale volunteered her services as 
musician, and, the rest of the party having sat down to whist. 
Sir Loudoun and Mrs. Ettrick were left in undisturbed tite-d- 
tete. 

It soon became apparent to the lady that her brother-in- 
law had something that he wished to say to her. He began 
sentences and lefl them unfinished, moved uneasily about the 
room, poked the fire, and at last, seating himself by her, said, — 

" I trust you have no pressing engagements that will oblige 
you to hurry away from Ettrick?" 

Short of an absolute royal command, there was no engage- 
ment that, in her present frame of mind, Mrs. Ettrick was 
not prepared calmly to disavow, and she replied, — 

" No, I have none — none, at least, that are of the slightest 
consequence, if I can be of any use to you, dear Sir Loudoun." 
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Sir Loudonn still coDtioued to fidget, then, assuming a con- 
fidential air, and speaking in a very low voice) he said, — 

*' It is better that we shoald understand one another at 
once. Mrs. Ettrick, I am very desirous that your son should 
marry my eldest daughter, Chrbtian. The property will thus 
go with the title. She is, I fully believe, fancy-free — indeed, 
it is hnpossible that she should be otherwise. Do you imagine 
your son to be equally so ?" 

Mrs. Ettrick almost gasped with delight. Here was Sir 
Loudoun himself proposing the very arrangement for which 
she longed 1 She fully believed Lindsay's affections to be 
ftee, but even if she had not done so her answer would still 
have been the same. 

'*My dear Sir Loudoun, this is most unexpected! Of 
course nothing could give me greater pleasure than to welcome 
dearest Christian as my daughter. Naturally I cannot answer 
positively for Lindsay, but I have no reason to believe that he 
has ever had the slightest attachment." 

« I am glad to hear it. And now I may as well speak quite 
frankly to you — ^it is pleasanter to me than entering upon the 
subject with him. Let me tell you that .the income which 
will accompany Ettrick Hall is eight thousand pounds a year ; 
and that on her marriage I should allow my daughter three 
thousand pounds a year, and give Glen Ettrick up to her. Do 
you think it advisable that I should speak to her on the sub- 
ject of your son ?" 

'^ By no means, dear Sir Loudoun. Just consider — the 
dear girl has known him barely four-and-twenty hours. She 
would be startled — disturbed, — more especially just now, 
when there i& so much to agitate her. She looked quite over- 
come in the tent to-day." 

" I heartily wish she had been too much so to make herself 
80 ridiculous I Did you ever hear anything so absurd ?'* 

'' A mere nothing, dear Sir Loudoun ; just a clever girl's 
evanescent fancy, that will soon be forgotten when she has 
mixed a little more in society. If I may advise, say nothing 
to her about it ; it would be making it of too much conse- 
quence — and opposition sometimes roots ideas in young minds. 
1 ou would doubtless wish me to tell Lindsay what you have 
said ? It would perhaps be pleasanter for you than speaking 
U> him yourself." 
c* 
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"Yes, yes — ^if you please,'' said Sir Loudoun, who felt 
quite nervous at the idea of a conversation with his nephew 
on such a delicate topic, though he thought nothing of calmly 
disposing of his daughter's life without questioning her con- 
sent. 

Why is it that hearts are things of which elderly persons 
are so remarkably prone to forget the existence ? They must 
themselves presumably, at some remote period, have possessed 
such appendages ; and yet, generation after generation, they 
invariably act on the assumption, first, that every girl is dying 
to be married ; and, secondly, that the man they choose for 
her will suit her to the full as well as any other. And in this 
faith they persevere, though proved once and again to be 
lamentably mistaken, and attribute each successive failure to 
some quite exceptional perversity of fate. 

All through this conversation Mrs. Ettrick's eyes had been 
wandering uneasily to the ball-room, where Lindsay and Hya- 
cinth seemed to be fiying up and down in undesirably constant 
companionship. This must be put a stop to. But how? 
She hardly, for the moment, saw. Her conversation with 
Lindsay in the train had shown her that, though undoubtedly 
in great financial difiiculties, he was not yet in such straits as 
to be readily amenable to maternal persuasion, if he once fell 
in love with Hyadnth. " Fell in love I" Mrs. Ettrick's thin 
lips curled at the thought. It is doubtful if she had ever 
had much reverence for the tender passion ; but now a veiy 
small coin would have turned the scale against it in her esti- 
mation. She foresaw that the difficulties in the way of his 
being persuaded to marry Christian would be considerable ; 
she was aware that he inherited from her the obstinacy which, 
in her own character, she called firmness, but had also, unfor- 
tunately, a considerable share of the improvidence and want 
of care for the morrow that had characterized his father. It 
would, at any rate, be something to stop the mischief for that 
night ; so, having suggested to Sir Loudoun that it was late, 
she made her appearance in the ball-room. 

" Christian, love I" 

Christian, who, in spite of all her endeavors, had fallen 
more than once a victim to the increasing attentions of Captain 
Gordon, turned round, delighted at the thought of release. 

" Your father thinks, dearest, that it is time to go to bed. 
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» 
It has been a tiring and exciting day, and there is much to be 
done to-morrow/' 

Christian was nothing loth, bat Hyacinth lamented audibly. 

" Only half-past ten 1 — ^how provoking I Is anybody tired ?'* 

But the move had been made, and Hyacinth had to sub- 
mit, though not, as her aunt observed with annoyance, without 
whispered condolences from Lindsay. 

" Can you come to my room ? I want to talk to you,' * she 
sud to her son, as she wished him good-night. 

But Lindsay, anticipating a renewal of their traveling dis- 
cussion, excused himself hastily. " He must remain in the 
smoking-room; his uncle did not smoke, and had requested 
him to act as host." 

So Mrs. Ettrick was obliged to be contented, and to go to 
bed with the intention of talking seriously to her son the next 
morning. With this view, she rose at an abnormal hour (her 
toilet arrangements were not of a nature to be lightly or rap- 
idly undertaken), in the hope of waylaying him before break- 
fast, and before he had time to attach himself still more to 
Hyacinth. But she was again doomed to disappointment, for, 
as she was giving the finishing touch to her complexion, she 
saw him strolling along the edge of the lake with his cousins. 
Certainly it was some consolation that Christian was of the 
party, and he seemed to be talking to her quite as much as to 
her sister; still it was aggravating to be obliged 'to leave her 
warning again unspoken, and even more so to have risen un- 
necessarily so much before her wonted hour. 

Altogether, when Mrs. Ettrick, wearing her softest and 
sweetest smile, which was as much a part of her wardrobe as 
her best cap — we beg her pardon, coiffure — seated herself at 
the breakfast-table, she was by no means in her smoothest 
temper, but rather inclined to see anything which might dis- 
please her in the worst light. She was naturally, under the 
circumstances, inclined to watch Hyacinth, and had soon con- 
structed an indictment of considerable levity against that young 
lady. Indeed, to any one unable or unwilling to make allow- 
ance for the utter novelty of her situation, in thus enjoying 
societv for the first time. Hyacinth might well have seemed 
wild. Endowed with extreme vitality and power of enjoy- 
ment, things that would have passed unremarked by most 
people were positive pleasures and delights to her. She felt 
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in such a state of ezbilaration that it was odIj with consider- 
able effort that she refrained from dancing and singing as she 
walked along ; and it was, of course, impossible that such exu- 
berant spirits (x}u]d be utterly repressed. Then, although she 
hardly knew the meaning of the word " flirtation,'' she had a 
yery natural and feminine delight in admiration, and had not 
the iavoir /aire or knowledge of the world requisite to dis- 
semble her innocent satisfaction at the attentions paid to her. 

And so, seated between Lindsay and Mr. Mackenzie, she 
was, without the slightest bad intention, or the faintest idea 
that she was "flirting," makiiig herself what Mrs. Ettrick 
mentally described as " very conspicuous.'' She infinitely pre- 
ferred Christian's demeanor, as she sat, stiff and cold, at the 
head of the table, and was rejoiced to perceive that, short of 
absolute rudeness, she could hardly have repelled Captain 
Gordon's advances more successfully. 

" She is very posie and sensible, and will make Lindsay an 
excellent, steady wife," was her reflection, purposely ignoring 
the peculiar views which Christian had enunciated, and which 
hardly gave promise of her being specially tractable, or easily 
led. 

Come what might, she was determined to capture Lindsay 
speedily — ^but it was no easy task. First, before she could 
waylay him, he had strolled off to the stables with Hyacinth, 
and two or three more, to be introduced to Bay Charmer — 
and who does not know the length to which a visit to the 
stables is wont to extend ? — more especially when an enthusi- 
astic young lady, bent on exhibiting her favorite, is one of the 
party. Then she lost sight of him altogether till luncheon- 
time ; and immediately afler that it was necessary to go and 
see the laborers at dinner, and then to superintend the old 
women's tea. At the latter she observed with satisfaction that 
he was assisting Christian and leaving Hyacinth to the care of 
young Donald Mackenzie ; but very soon afterwards she was 
again discomposed by seeing him widking up and down by the 
lake alone with Hyacinth and the dogs. She felt that, if her 
warning were to be of any use, it must be given speedily ; so 
she emerged on to the upper terrace, and waved her handker- 
chief in a beckoning manner ta Lindsay. It was evident to 
her that he quitted his companion with reluctance, and she 
rejoiced at having taken a decisive step. 
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" Lindsay, will yon come to my room now ? I want to talk 
to you." 

He glanced longingly back towards tbe lake. 

'* Won't it do some other time, mother ? It's a shame to 
lose such a lovely evening." 

" No, Lindsay — no time like the present ; besides, we dine 
early to-night, on account of the servants' ball ;" and putting 
her arm within her son's, Mrs. Ettrick drew him, an unwilling 
prisoner, to her own apartment 



CHAPTER VI. 

"Saint-sedneing gold." 



Rom«o and JuUet. 



" Mais elle, par la raise ou la ronde eznport^e, 
Volait, et revenait, et ne reepirait pas, 
Et s'enirrait des sods de la flftte vant^e, 
Des flears, des lustres d'or, de la fSte enchant^e, 

Du bruit des Toiz, da bruit des paa. 
Quel bonheur de bondir, ^perdue, en la foule, 
De sentir par le bal ses sens multiplies, 
Et de ne pas savoir si dans la nue on roule, 
8i Ton chasse en fuyant la terre, ou si Ton fonle 

Un flot tournoyant sous ses pieds." 

Let OrientaUt. 

Mrs. Ettrick sank into a comfortable easy-chair on one 
side of the small bright fire in her room. Lindsay stood lean- 
ing on his elbow, looking ill at ease, and decidedly sulky. He 
was the first to break the silence. 

"Well, mother, hadn't we better get it over at once?" 

Mrs. Ettrick's ear detected the temper in his voice, and she 
at once knew that her work must be done diplomatically. 

" Well, Lindsay, I have wished to speak to you all day, but 
you have been so engaged that there has been no opportunity, 
lour uncle spoke to me last night.'* 

"Spoke to you! Of course you mean about something 
particular ?" 

" Of course. He told me that it was his great desire that 
you should marry his daughter." 

6 
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"Did he? By Jove I Well, if she will agree T have na 
objection." 

*^ He said that he felt sure that she was fancy-free — indeed 
that it was quite impossible that she should be otherwise — 
and he agreed with me that a little knowledge of the world 
would soon modify her strange views and opinions." 

" Strange views 1 She has no strange views/' said Lind- 
say, wonderingly ; then, as it dawned upon him that they 
were thinking of different persons, he exclaimed, " I verily 
believe you are talking of Christian." 

" Of course 1 Of whom else should I be talking ?" replied 
his mother, calmly. " Your uncle spoke of his wish that this 
estate shouid go with the title as well as the Scotch property, 
which is so small. He settles eight thousand pounds a year 
on Christian, with the place, and will give her an allowance 
of three thousand pounds a year on her marriage." 

There was a pause, which rather alarmed Mrs. Ettrick, who 
had expected her son to flame forth into violent protestations 
(which, from their very vehemence, would soon have ex- 
hausted themselves), and hardly knew what to make of his 
silence. At last he said, — 

'*I suppose Hyacinth will have a large fortune, too?'' 

'* Your uncle never mentioned her, but I dare say she will 
have an ordinary younger child's fortune. Christian is treated 
exactly as if she were the eldest son." 

" It is a great pity she should be, I'm sure I Were you not 
dij^sted at her conduct yesterday ? So bold and unfeminine I 
And a nice person she is to have possession of an estate, with 
those socialistic views I" 

" My dear Lindsay, the poor dear girl has never had any 
one to talk her out of her fancii». Living shut up here, she 
has read all sorts of absurd books, and fancies that the lower 
classes have got grievances. A little contact with sensible 
people will soon show how foolish and fanciful she has been. 
Besides, even if it were otherwise, you would be master." 

** Still it would not be pleasant to have a wife who was 
always thinking one a brute for not dividing the land with one's 
tenants, or sitting down to dinner with the plowman. Don't 
laugh. I assure you Hyacinth told me Christian thought 
it very wrong to divide these festivities into classes. She 
wanted to mix every one together, and sit down promiscuously." 
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^' Bidiculous of oouTsa Still, Lindsay, it will soon wear 
off, and shows considerable amiability of disposition." 

" Well, the long and the short of the matter is that I can't 
do it,'* said Lindsay, shifting uneasily from one foot to the 
other. " I can't, indeed, mother. 1 — that is, I think — in 
fact, I'm in love with Hyacinth." 

He evidently expected that this announcement would take 
his mother by surprise, but Mrs. Ettrick, who had been 
awaiting it, never moved a muscle of her countenance, and 
replied, — 

" With Hyacinth ! My dear Lindsay, that's a pity, for it 
18 impossible — ^first, because you imperatively need money, 
and her fortune, however munifioeot Sir Loudoun may be, 
must be infinitely smaller than Christian's ; and secondly, be- 
cause, unless appearances greatly deceive me, it could not be 
said of her that she was fancy-free." 

'' What do you mean ? What have you heard ? Whom 
are you thinking of?" exclaimed Lindsay, standing erect and 
facing his mother, who replied, calmly, — 

" I have heard nothing ; but I more than suspect that Mr. 
Lambert of Stanham, who dined here the night of our arrival, 
of being the favored swain." 

" What, that ugly, red-headed fellow 1" (Be it remarked, 
par parenthUe, that Wilfred Lambert's hair and beard were 
simply of a ruddy brown.) " Impossible 1 Besides, I — ^that 
is, she " 

'^ She has been so gracious to you? Gmnu! but then the 
other Richmond has not been in the field. He will be here, 
of course, to-morrow night. Watch the welcome she gives 
him." 

^< I don't believe a word of it," said Lindsay. '* At any 
rate, he shan't win her without a struggle." 

'* Seriously, though, dear boy, were the field free, you must 
not think of her. You know, as well as I do, that money you 
must have." 

*^ Of course ; but she is sure to have some." 

^* Probably ; but not sufficient. Lindsay, tell me honestly 
what sum would it require to pay off your debts?" 

*' Nothing under six thousand pounds," answered her son, 
sulkily. 

" Six thousand pounds I That is far worse even than I 
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feared. Lindsay, jou must be mad to hesitate. Let it be 
once known that jou are engaged to Christian, Sir Loudoun's 
declared heiress, and it will, as you know, be easy enough to 
raise the money." 

" Yes, I know ; but Hya " 

" We know nothing of what Hyacinth's fortune may be — 
not more, I should imagine, than twenty thousand pounds. 
Even if it were fifty thousand pounds, which is most improba- 
ble, it would of course be too tightly tied up to be available ; 
and you could not a£ford to pay the interest of the borrowed 
money." 

" But surely my uncl e ■ " 

" Would hardly be in the humor to pay such a sum, when 
you had just upset his favorite scheme, and run counter to his 
expressed wishes. I do not imagine that it is any especial 
wish for you as a son-in-law that influences him — he is think- 
ing of keeping knd and title together." 

" After all, it is a new acquisition. It isn't like an old 
family place." 

" Lindsay I I really did not think it was in you to make 
such an idiotic speech ! If you are so foolish, there is not 
much use in my attempting to help you. Pray what difference 
does that make to the money question ? There is another 
thing your uncle said — he expressed a wish that we should 
prolong our visit." 

" For how long ?" 

^^ He mentioned no date. I imagine it was understood to 
mean until you had settled matters with Christian." 

** I don't believe she would have me — that fellow Qordon 
has quite appropriated her." 

" Not quite— she snubs him in the quietest, but most re- 
morseless manner ; shows really surprising judgment for a girl 
unused to society. His forwardness is quite amazing." 

" My uncle could not care so very much which of his 
daughters I married." 

" As I said before, it is not his wish for you as a son-in-law, 
but his desire that his daughter should be mistress both of 
Ettrick Hall and of Glen Ettrick. There is no use in going 
over the same ground again and again, Lindsay. You know 
as well as I do how imperatively you require money, and that 
such a chance will never again come in your way." 
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'' Well, what would yon have me do ?*' siud Lindsay, in his 
most ungracious tone. 

" Single Christian out, and pay her marked attention. Tou 
will have ample opportunities, both at the servants' ball to- 
night, and at the ball to the whole neighborhood to-morrow 
night Yon should engage her for the first dance at once. 
Then the more yon avoid Hyacinth the better. I'm sure; if 
you watch her flirting manner a little, you will soon feel glad 
that she is not the heiress." 

'^ I can't stand hearing her abused," said Lindsay, quickly. 

^^ Abused I My dearest boy, what strong words yon use I 
I have no doubt she b an amiable and fascinating girl, and 
only deplore that she should be so wild and so unacquainted 
with the usages of society. Her taking you out on the lake 
alone, for instance, was most strange and improper." 

" I really can't see it. We are cousins." 

'^ True ; but complete strangers, for all that. However, we 
need not discuss her. Doubtless your fancy will soon pass 
away. This is hardly your first affaire de cceur, Lindsay." 

Mrs. Ettrick knew her son could not contradict her asser- 
tion. Lindsay had a marked proclivity for what he was 
pleased to caU ^* falling in love" with every pretty girl with 
whom he came in contact, and who flattered his vanity by 
seeming to appreciate his attentions, but his attachments had 
never yet been either deep or lasting. He had an uneasy 
consciousness that his feelings towards Hyacinth were different 
from anything he had ever before experienced, but he knew it 
would be impossible to persuade his mother that such was the 
case, and also that, even if were feasible to convince her, it 
would make little or no difference in her views as to his neces- 
sary conduct. He knew that she had but scant respect for 
Cupid, and thought that a love-match without adequate means 
was sufficient reason for believing its perpetrators to be utterly 
bereft of their senses, and unfit to be intrusted with the man- 
agement of their own affairs. 

The mere thought of renouncing his hopes of Hyacinth 
gave him exquisite pain. She had made a deeper impression 
upon him than any woman had ever made before, and he felt 
that to remain at Ettrick as Christian's suitor, and to see her 
wooed, and probably won, by another, would be almost intol- 
erable. And yet, he told himself, he must do it ; he knew 

6* 
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Lb motbcr was wise in wbat she said of the financial aspect 
of the question, and felt that prudence would compel him to 
follow her sage counsel. 

Mrs. Ettrick watched him, without appearing to do so, as 
he stood gazing moodily at the fire and revolving matters in 
his mind, and her experienced eyes perceived that he was 
rapidly coming round to her views. She was too wise to say 
more ; she never spoiled her handiwork, as so many do, by the 
addition of elaborate afler-toucbes ; she deemed it wiser to 
BOW the seed, and trust to time to make it bear fruit. She 
even refrained from further allusion to the subject when her 
son sulkily inquired if she wanted him any longer, and re- 
sponded diat she had no idea how late it was — it was quite 
time to dress. Indeed, it was seldom that Mrs. Ettrick's toi- 
lette was performed in so brief a period as was the case that 
evenine, and though the servants* ball did not demand any 
very elaborate preparation, she was not the woman ever to 
n^lect to make 'the best of herself, and certainly looked sur- 
prisingly young to be the mother of a son of thirty. The 
rouge and the powder, of which Hyacinth retained so vivid a 
recollection, were applied with such consummate art as to defy 
detection, and with her well-preserved figure and profusion of 
false hair, Mrs. Ettrick looked, especially at night, consider- 
ably under forty. Her income was small, and she felt well 
disposed to marry again, but was firmly determined that cer- 
tain wealth and possible rank were the only bribes that would 
induce her to do so. Her feelings were of the coldest — ^in- 
deed, it is doubtful if she had ever oared much for any one, 
with the exception of her son, to whose interests and welfare 
she was heartily devoted. 

Lindsay returned her aJQPection in his own way^ but his 
nature was neither warm nor sympathetic, and he was also 
firmly inclosed in a thick crust of selfishness, that rendered 
his own comfort and convenience matters of paramount im- 
portance in his eyes. His home-training had increased this — 
indeed, Mrs. Ettrick had encouraged his inclination to care 
for himself by all the means in her power, persuaded that, in 
so doing, she was teaching him the best means of making his 
way in life. In a worldly sense, perhaps she was right ; those 
rare natures who pause and turn aside to take thought for 
others are passed in the breathless race of life, and lefl far 
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behind by those whose ends and aims centre in their own ad- 
▼ancement, and who would see a neighbor sink beneath the 
black waters of adversity sooner than abandon an inch of 
their own vantage-ground. Lindsay Ettrick was one of these, 
not from natural hcartlessness — indeed, his impulses were 
usually generous — ^but from the training which had made self 
the prime object of life, and had taught him to subordinate 
all things to his own comfort and advancement. 

He lefl his mother's room abusing his own " bad luck ;" he 
was used to things going smoothly with him, and deemed it a 
hard case-that the sister who suited his necessities should not 
also be the one who had fascinated his taste. He tried all the 
time he was dressing to settle on some topic to introduce at 
dinner that would interest Christian, and yet not cause her to 
expound any of her objectionable opinions ; but Hyacinth's 
£eiee, and the recollection of her saucy, piquant speeches, dis- 
turbed his meditations sorely, and the subject of discourse was 
still unsettled when he entered the drawing-room. Probably, 
whatever he had settled, the result would have been much the 
same. An unlucky allusion of Mr. Mackenzie's, shortly after 
dinner had commenced, opened up the subject of Female Ed- 
ucation and Employment ; and Christian, who never felt the 
least shy of talking on such subjects, whatever she might do 
on others, soon gave vent to opinions for which, at that mo- 
ment, and under all the circumstances, Mrs. Ettrick could 
willingly have boxed her ears. She could not catch quite all, 
but she heard enough to make her comprehend Lindsay's face 
of polite di^ust, and tremble for the effect such sentiments 
might have upon his resolution. She felt positively grateful 
to Hjacinth, who, to prevent herself from hearing what she 
termed "Christian's heroics," which she cordially detested, 
had set up a violent flirtation with young Mr. Mackenzie, 
which, as his mother perceived with satisfaction, was not 
unobserved by Lindsay. 

In truth he was delighted that dinner that evening was 
necessarily but a short ceremony ; he had a truly masculine 
horror of a woman who held opinions or asserted herself, and 
Christian's openly-avowed belief in the immeasurable superi- 
ority of the female sex was a dire offense in his eyes. 

Besides, what could be more unfcminine than a woman who 
claimed equality with men, and confidently asserted the right 
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of her sex to enter all professions, tbe medical one not ex- 
cepted ? And this was the girl for whose fortune he should 
be forced to sell himself and to give up all thought of Hya- 
cinth, by whom he was so much attracted ! If he were but 
free ! — clear, that is to say, of debt ! His mother might 
preach as long as she liked of the advisability of uniting title 
and property, Christian might remain unwooed, and turn 
Ettrick into a Female College, for all he should care ; but that 
fatal six thousand pounds hung like a millstone round his neck, 
and dragged him irresistibly towards the heiress. 

It was with a feeling of positive dislike that he gave his 
arm to Christian, to lead her into the servants* hall, where the 
ball was to take place ; and with a sensation of relief that he 
resigned her to the steward, Mr. Margesson, with whom she 
was to open it, while he himself was destined to the portly 
housekeeper. He had followed his mother's advice, however, 
and had secured Christian's hand for the first dance the ensuing 
night ; indeed, she wa^ nothing loth : she liked Lindsay better 
than any member of the party, and felt glad of any refuge 
from the attentions of Captain Gordon, which became each 
day more tender and persistent. She even offered to row her 
cousin on the lake the next morning, that he might see 
whether she or Hyacinth was the better oar. 

Lindsay had it on the tip of his tongue to revise ; Hyacinth 
had proposed and half arranged a riding-party for the next 
morning, but he recollected his part in time, and with a 
smothered sigh accepted her offer with every appearance of 
willingness. 

Mrs. Ettrick was well pleased the next morning when, from 
the window, she saw her son walking along the terrace by 
Christian's side, carrying her shawl, and evidently endeavor- 
ing to make himself agreeable. And it really was not so 
unpleasing a task as he had anticipated ; when not mounted on 
one of her special hobbies. Christian could be very pleasant, and 
as Lindsay carefully avoided all dangerous tqpics they had a very 
agreeable morning, for she had enough of ordinary feminine 
feeling to be much delighted with his unhesitating verdict as 
to the immense superiority of her stroke over Hyacinth's. 
He could hardly, however, dissemble his scornful amusement 
when he heard his mother petting Christian, and telling her 
how nice it was of her to take him' out, for he was always so 
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fond of being rowed. It was " so nice'* of Christian, it had 
been " wild and improper" of Hyacinth ; how differently the 
world, represented by his mother, judged the identical action 
in different people, according as interests were affected t 

Hyacinth had been considerably disappointed at Lindsay's 
defection from the riding-party; she had taken what she 
called ^^ a great fancy'' to him — little dreaming, poor child I 
that the " fancy" was the fatal one of love, — and was both 
surprised and dismayed to find how completely his remaining 
behind with Christian spoiled her morning's pleasure. It in 
some measure revealed to her the state of her own feeliogs — 
not, indeed, that she realized that she was in love, but that 
she discovered that she "cared about" Lindsay, and, with 
instinctive pride, at once decided that this state of feeling 
must be cautiously concealed from him. 

Mrs. Ettrick had ample grounds for calling her wild that 
afternoon. Excited at the prospect of the evening's un- 
wonted entertainlkient, her spirits at times knew no bounds ; 
at others, the discomfort of her newly-discovered secret made 
her silent and (a rare thing indeed for Hyacinth) almost cross. 
8he snapped at one or two of Mrs. Ettridc's honeyed speeches 
in a manner that caused that lady to say, " My dearest Hya- 
cinth !" in a tone, and with an elevation of the eyebrows, 
that <bx)ve the girl nearly frantic ; and at length she emerged 
on to tne terrace, and commenced a flirtation d outrance with 
Mr. Mackenzie. 

" Lindsay, look here," said his mother, calling him into her 
room just before dinner — " see what a lovely bouquet I have 
had sent down." 

" Yes," said Lindsay, looking at it without much interest ; 
" but could they not have made you one here?" 

" Made gie one ! I believe you think it is for myself! 
Not exactly. No, Lindsay ; it is for you to present to Chris- 
tian." 

" What a good idea of yours I I never should have thought 
of it It is a great beauty ! When shall I give it her ?" 

" Send it to her room now, with a line to say you hope she 
will accept it." 

" I wish I had one for Hyacinth too," said Lindsay, as he 
sat down to write ; " it seems hard she should not have one." 

"Nonsense!" said his mother, impatiently. "Doubtless 
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hers will come from Stanham. Besides, it would spoil the 
whole thing, and prevent its heing a special attention to Chris- 
tian. You have done very well to-day — keep it up to-night." 

The great hall-room at Ettrick presented an animated 
appearance that evening, when all the guests were assembled. 
When the dancing began, Mrs. Ettrick found herself, to her 
infinite satisfaction, delegated to do the honors. The situa- 
tion was so pleasant to her that she mused more than once 
whether it might not be possible for her to persuade Sir Lou- 
doun that his comfort would be much increased by her re- 
maining permanently at Ettrick, and managing his establish- 
ment for him. The girls would soon marry, and it would 
surely be pleasanter for him to have his sister-in-law to make 
his house cheerful than to live alone. The more she thought 
of it, the more feasible it seemed, and the better she liked the 
prospect. But through all these dreams of the future she 
kept a keen watch on the proceedings of Lindsay >ind Chris- 
tian, besides having a tolerably clear idea of what Hyacinth 
was doing. 

Christian looked her very best. The family diamonds, 
which her father had expressed a wish that she should wear, 
were, of course, but little suited to a girl ; but the tiara proved 
very becoming to her regular features, and showed to great 
advantage in her dark hair. Hyacinth's diamonds we|p veiy 
different. They had been bought in Paris when her mother 
was a girl, and were fashioned as flowers on flexible stems. 
One wreath of them confined her curls, while another formed 
a sort of garland round the top of her dress. Both sisters 
were in white. Christian with no vestige of color ; but Hya- 
cinth had been unable to resist the temptation of some gar- 
lands of her name-flower. 

Mrs. Ettrick marked with satisfaction the empressemetU 
with which Mr. Lambert sought out her youngest niece, and 
the very flattering welcome that she accorded him. Neither 
she nor its recipient guessed that the welcome might have 
been cooler had not Hyacinth been keenly mortified at Lind- 
say's not having secured her for a single dance. Every one 
else in the house had done so early in the day — Mr. Lambert 
the night that he had dined at Ettrick. Surely, even if Lind- 
say cared for Christian — and she supposed he must do so, by 
his behavior, and by his having thought of that bouquet—it 
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was not necessary so absolutely to neglect bcr. Well, nhe 
didn't care ; and she abandoned herself somewhat wildly to 
the delight of the mere fact of dancing ; and when, after a 
time, Lindsay came to b^ for a valso, she replied that she had 
not one disengaged. 

'< Not one 1 Oh I Hyacinth," said Lindsay, who had been 
looking forward to this dance as a recompense for all his en- 
forced love-making. " Think again. Can't you throw some 
one over?" 

" Really I don't choose to do so. If you had cared to 
dance with me, you would have asked me before, like the 
others." 

" Not I i" said Idndsay, guessing by her tone that she was 
piqued, but really wished to dance with him ; '* I thought we 
were friends^Hyacinth, that you liked me a little, and that we 
need not be formal.'' 

'' I don't want to be formal," said Hyacinth, who was yield- 
ing fast ; « but " 

" But you'll give me this valse," said Lindsay, putting his 
arm round h^r wabt with a quiet air of proprietorship as the 
music struck up, and ignoring the angry looks of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, who had just come up to claim his partner. " Did you 
think, Hyacinth, that I was going to submit to not dancing 
with you, even if you were not the best dancer in the room ? 
I have been looking forward to this all day." 

Which was truer than it is the wont of ball-room speeches 
to be. K Lindsay had had any doubt before of his feelings 
respecting Hyacinth, it was disposed of by the sight of the 
number of men who surrounded her. With the first sharp 
pang of jealousy consequent on her warm reception of Mr. 
Lambert, there came the knowledge of how dearly he loved 
her, together with the agonizing thought that he had no right 
to be jealous, he who was forbidden by inexorable fate even to 
attempt to win her. If he had been wise, he would have 
left her alone and foregone the dance he so much wished for ; 
but it would have been as easy for the moth to resist the 
fatal fascination of the flame, and with his eyes open to the 
state of his own feelings, he still persisted in raising the in- 
toxicating cup to his lips. 

" Come into the conservatory," he said, when the duuce wus 
over; and they sauntered in and seated themselves under a 
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large orange-tree, which screened them from view of the hall- 
room. They were very silent. Lindsay was regretting having 
come ; he felt that if he spoke at that moment he should — he 
must say something imprudent, something that would upset 
his mother's schemes and ruin his prospects with Christian. 
Hyacinth felt a nervousness she could not understand, and was 
considerably puzzled why Lindsay looked at her so fixedly, and 
yet did not speak. She caught hold of a branch of the 
orange-tree and broke off a spray, then, gathering a rosebud, 
twined them together and held them towards her cousin. 

''Your flower is faded; take this,'' she said; but she was 
quite unprepared for the vehemence with which Lindsay seized 
and pressed her hand to his lips. 

" I '11 keep it forever," he exclaimed, passionately. '' Oh, 

Hyacinth, if you only knew " but at that moment they 

were disturbed by Christian, who appeared from another part 
of the conservatory, in a state of evident discomposure. Look- 
ing in the direction whence she had come, Lindsay perceived 
Ralph (Gordon rising from his knees, with a rueful and dis- 
comfited expression of countenance. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

"I hare no otber but a woman's reason; 
I think him so because I think him so." 

Two OtntUmen of Venma. 



tt 



I hare mark'd 



A thousand blushing apparitions 
To start into her faoe.'' 

iftccA Ado AhoyU Nothing, 

If Wilfred Lambert had been told that he was in love 
when he left Stanham on the night of the Ettrick ball, he 
would have laughed with all his heart at the very idea of such 
a thing. Had the same accusation been made as he returned 
home he would very probably have laughed; but it would 
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have been more for the purpose of concealing the fact, even 
from himself, than from any other reason. The warm welcome 
which Hyacinth, anxious to dissemble her annoyance at Lind- 
say's n^lect, had given him, flattered him considerably, and 
caused him to fall an easy prey to the fascinating manner to 
which he had parUally succumbed on their first acquaintance. 
He was totally unaccustomed to practicing self-denial ; he had 
been forced to abstain from many things ^r which he wished ; 
but it had always been from necessity rather than from prin- 
ciple, and, his mother having died at his birth, there had been 
no feminine influence to illustrate by example, rather than by 
precept, the beauty of the virtue. His hot temper and warm 
passions were easily aroused, and it was not in him to refrain 
from rendering Hyacinth unnecessarily conspicuous by dancing 
with her as of\en as she would let him. If it had not co- 
incided so exactly with her wish to show Lindsay that Hyacinth 
was infinitely too wild to suit him, Mrs. Ettrick would prob- 
ably have warned her niece that her behavior was remarkable; 
but as it was, she let it pass, reserving her observation of it 
for future use, if necessary or convenient. 

No woman, more especially a young, inexperienced girl, is 
ever insensible to the pleasure of being worshiped, and Wil- 
fred Lambert was no novice in the art of wooing. His method 
was somewhat warm and impassioned, but perhaps it was none 
the less acceptable to Hyacinth on that account. And yet all 
the time, deep down in her heart, was a secret ache that it was 
not Lindsay — Lindsay whom, unknown to herself, she was 
fast learning to love — ^who sought her. She realized with a 
pang, the sharpness of which surprised and dismayed her, that 
it was Christian for whom he cared ; and besides the soreness 
of her heart there was a distinct feeling of surprise, for Hya- 
cinth valued her personal gifts very highly, and considered 
herself, as she was indeed justified in doing, far better-looking 
than her sister. 

In their extremely rare meetings with their neighbors she 
had always found herself sought as the more attractive, for 
Christian's decided views rather alarmed quiet people, and 
those who had not studied such subjects felt at a loss how to 
answer her. It seemed, therefore, doubly hard that, now that 
for the first time she cared specially for any one's notice or at- 
tention, it should be diverted from her to her sister. That 
i> 7 
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money could haye aAytbing to do with it Dever once occurred 
to her. Brought up in the seclusion of Ettrick, Hyacinth 
was a very infant in the ways of the world, and had less idea 
of the social value of money than an ordinary girl of ten. It 
did not once enter her mind as a probable occurrence that 
people would be likely to prefer Christian to her on account of 
her being the heiress, indeed it had never even occurred to her 
to wonder what her own fortune might be. 

In short, in spite of her wildness, due partly to natural high 
spirits, but principally to the want of a mother^s judicious train* 
ing, Hyacinth Ettrick was as bright, innocent, and pure-minded 
a girl as could have been found in a wide area. And yet this 
evening it was not Mrs. Ettrick alone who was scandalised at 
her behavior, and whispers of ^' How sadly wild I" " What a 
terrible flirt !" circulated in the ball-room. They reached Lady 
Tynedale's ears, and pained her much. Joyous, high-spirited, 
and courted herself, she was able to sympathise with and see 
the innocence of the girlish joyousness which by older and less 
genial natures was so severely reprobated. Also, having fath- 
omed Hyacinth's feelings, and discovered her incipient attach- 
ment to her cousin, she was at no loss to comprehend why, 
neglected by him, she had unintentionally plunged into this 
flirtation with Mr. Lambert 

She hardly knew what she could do. Their very short ao- 
quaintance had made her extremely fond of the girl, but she 
quite realized that, having been always used to independence, 
Hyacinth would be greatly inclined to resent interference. 
Still she did not like to let her go on making herself conspicu- 
ous, more especially as she had conceived a strong antipathy 
for Mr. Lambert ; one of those repulsions for which it is so 
utterly impossible to give a reason, but which in sensitive 
natures are so almost invariably justified by subsequent expe- 
rience. She noted Lindsay's approach to Hyacinth, the petu- 
lant manner in which she received his first advances, and the 
happy look of satisfaction with which she at length suffered 
herself to be pacified; she also. observed their disappearance 
into the conservatory, and saw them emerge accompanied by 
Christian. She easily fathomed the 8tat« of the case respect- 
ing Lindsay — that he loved Hyacinth, and, before Christian 
was declared the heiress, had shown his preference sufficiently 
to awaken her regard ; it was equally dear to her that ho was 
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now woTsliiping at the gilded shiiDe of the " estate/' and she 
despised him accordingly. 

There were few things that excited snch an nnmitigated 
feeling of contempt in Lady Tynedale's breast as an inordi- 
nate lore of money in youDg people. She always maintained 
it was a passion exclusively suitable to age, when all other 
pleasures had either palled or become impossible. 

Before she was able to join Hyacinth, with the intention of 
endeaToring to suggest to her that she had already danced 
with Mr. Lambert oftener than custom warranted, she was 
annoyed to see him again approach and claim her for a 
Talse ; and at its conclusion she observed, with even greater 
vexation, that they disappeared into the conservatory. Hya- 
cinth's want of knowledge of the world placed her at an im- 
mense disadvantage. She had no notion that she was doing 
anything unusual, or laying herself open to comment in dancing 
so constantly with the partner who pleased her next best to 
the one who did not give her the opportunity, and the secret 
in common between her and Mr. Lambert gave her a pleasant 
feeling of old acquaintanceship. When they were seated in 
the conservatory he said, bending over her, — 

" We really must find some means, Miss Ettriok, of per- 
suading Sir Loudoun to rescind his edict against hunting next 
winter. We really can't spare such a rider as you are." 

" Oh I it would be delightful !" cried Hyacinth, flushing at 
the idea ; " but I am afraid there is little hope of papa's con- 
sent" Then, remembering something her companion had 
said at dinner, she continued, " But you will not be here next 
winter, will you ? I thought you were going abroad, and had 
given up the hounds ?" 

'' Given them up — ^yes. As to going abxx)ad, I am by no 
means decided. My present impression b that I shall remain 
at Stanham." 

" If Christian cared for it, perhaps papa might let us go 
together," said Hyacinth ; " but she does not ; and I know he 
would never hear of my going alone." 

" He need fear no danger if he had seen you that day — ^by 
Jove I how you went ! You quite took my breath away 
once." 

" I shouldn't mind where I went with Bay Charmer." 

'* She does seem very perfect. Miss Ettrick, you were veiy 
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unkind. Why vouldn^t'yon let me have the brash mounted 
properly for you ?" 

" How could I ?" said Hyacinth, blushing crimson. " You 
forget that it was all an accident my being there at all, and 
that I had no business to have the brush. Think of the com- 
motion it would have caused when it arrived." 

" You might have cautioned me. I assure you I can be 
very discreet." 

^' But I did not know you. I had never even seen you 
before." 

" And so could not gauge the depths of my discretion — 
that is trae. Miss Ettriek, tell me, what did you do with the 
brush ?" 

" It is quite safe," sfiid Hyacinth, blushing still more hotly, 
and feeling, she hardly knew why, decidedly uncomfortable. 

" Did you have it mounted ?" 

" Yes." 

'^ May I ask how you contrived to get it done with the 
necessary secrecy ?" 

" I — I stopped at the under-keeper^s as I came home, and 
his deaf and dumb boy did it for me. I can*t think why you 
should care to know." 

" Never mind, I do care. I am not likely to forget that 
day" — (this with an expressive glance of the dark eyes, that 
were his only good feature, raised Hyacinth's blushes once 
more to burning pitch) — ^*and, Miss Ettrick, where is it 
now ?" 

" Over the door of my room." 

" Happy brush I how I wish" — but what he wished was 
destined to remain for the present unknown, for he was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of Walter Graham, who had been 
dispatched by his sister, Lady Tynedale, to break up the tite- 
d-t€te, by reminding Hyacinth of a purely imaginary engage- 
ment to himself; and she was feeling so shy and uncom- 
fortable at the moment that she welcomed him almost as a 
deliverer, and, to his considerable surprise, acquiesced unhesi- 
tatingly in his suggestion of her apocryphal engagement. 

Wilfred Lambert watched for an opportunity to monopolise 
her once more, but Lindsay stood in his way ; for, Christian 
having several engagements to fulfill, he was off duty, and, to 
his mother's sore discomfiture, at once devoted himself to his 
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younger cousin. Perilously pleasant were those dances, and 
Lady Tynedale, as she watched them, doubted if, after all, she 
had done wisely in disturbing Hyadnth^s flirtation, as she had 
thus thrown her in the way of the cousin who was evidently 
attracted by her, who had certainly touched her heart, and who 
was yet so deliberately worshiping Mammon and paying his 
court to the elder sister. 

Of what Christian's feelings nfight be, Lady Tynedale could 
form no idea ; excepting on her own special topics, the girl 
was shy and reserved with strangers, and she felt by no means 
attracted towards her as she did towards Hyacinth. Still, if 
Lindsay married her while he cared for her sister, she was 
probably the one the most to be pitied of the party, certainly 
more so than Hyacinth, in that her &te would be fixed and 
irrevocable. Still, with all the will in the world to do good in 
the matter, Lady Tynedale felt that she was helpless, and that, 
even if she were not leaving the next day, there was really 
nothing that she could do. And while she was thus musing, 
the ball came to an end ; dancing had been kept up so late 
that every one seemed to leave hastily at once. 

" Now half to the setting moon are gone, 
And half to the rising day; 
Low on the sand and load on the stone 
The last wheel echoes away;" 

and in the bustle of universal departure, Wilfred Lambert's 
very empressS farewell to Hyacinth passed unnoticed. 

That young lady went to bed, but, for the first time, per- 
haps, in her whole life, sleep would not close her eyelids. She 
could not analyze her own feelings ; she had no idea that she 
was in love with Lindsay, and yet she felt a sharp pang when 
she saw him paying such marked attention to Christian. She 
enjoyed immensely being courted and worshiped by Wilfred 
Lambert, and yet she felt a dim consciousness that one care- 
less word from Lindsay was of more value to her than ail 
Mr. Lambert's unmistakably ardent speeches. That Christian 
should be sought for her money never once occurred to her ; 
they had always hitherto been absolutely equal in everything, 
and it did not strike her that the prospective possession of 
Ettrick by the elder sister made an enormous change in their 
relative positions. Neither, if she had realized it, would she 

7* 
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for one moment hare suspected that so sordid a motive could 
actuate Lindsay ; never having known the want of aught that 
money could procure, the idea that any one should take a par- 
ticuiajr course for the purpose of obtaining wealth was far from 
entering her mind. Of conrse she knew that there were 
plenty of people in the world forced to work for their daily 
bread, but it did not occnr to her that want of money could 
possibly be the motive power of any of the people with whom 
she was likely to come in contact. Little chance was there 
then of her imagining it of her own cousin, more especially 
as, having, unknown to herself, fallen in love with him, she 
was unwittingly surrounding him with a halo of romance. 

How truly marvelous is the power which the young possess 
of idealizing and embellishing everything and every one with 
whom they come in contact ! They suffer for it, of course, 
when the process of inevitable disenchantment begins, but 
until that time arrives they live surrounded by a glamour as 
of Fairyland. 

Hyacinth, as we have seen, was prepared to receive Lindsay 
with the reverence due to a hero, and when the dawning of 
love was added to hero-worship, it was not wonderful she 
should persuade herself he was a Paladin, and be blind to any 
symptoms he might evince of natural fallibility. 

Christian never once troubled herself to think of Lindsay, 
which, considering the attention he had lavished upon her, 
was decidedly ungrateful ; but she was too indignant at the 
conduct of Ralph Gordon to have much space left for other 
thoughts. She was by nature shy and reserved, and cherished 
somewhat peculiar and perhaps exaggerated notions as to the 
amount of courtship necessary before a man should dare to 
mention marriage to a woman. She had always secretly deter- 
mined that she would never unwooed be won, and was deeply 
mortified at finding herself the object of a proposal from a 
man absolutely unknown to her four days before. That she, 
who had ever scoffed at the mere idea of love at first sight, 
and had always maintained in argument with Hyacinth that 
long acquaintance and mutual esteem were the only roots from 
which love could possibly spring, should be warmly adjured to 
give herself for life to a mere stranger — to one who had ridi- 
culed and absolutely " chaffed" her cherished theories, and who 
yet had the audacity to profess himself her devoted adorer — 
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mortified, distressed, and amased her beyond measure. Sbe 
bad paused, utterly unable to find words in which adequately 
to express her astonishment and indignation, and he had taken 
the opportunity to speak words that would utterly have ruined 
his prospects had she ever dreamed of hesitation. For while 
she paused in bewilderment, he had seised her hand, and ex- 
claiming, '< My own, my darling Christian — Christian Gordon 
— ^how musical it sounds 1" he had endeavored to embrace her. 

Christian rose, slowly, steadily, and majestically. 

"Christian Ettridc fi^rever, so fieir as you are concerned. 
Captain Oordon," she said, coldly, and swept away from him 
to join, for protection, Lindsay and Hyacinth. But she was 
fiir indeed from feeling composed. 

As if such a precipitate proposal were not insult enough, 
he had adverted to the very point which made her sometimes 
declare to herself that nothing should ever induce her to 
many — the necessary change of name, which she chose to con- 
sider as a symbol of the subjection and consequent degradation 
of women. 

" But if yon are part of your husband you must be called 
by his name," Hyacinth would urge whenever, which was very 
rarely. Christian succeeded in seducing her into argument. 
No, Christian either could not or would not see it, and would 
treat her sister to eloquent harangues on the indignity of the 
custom, at which Hyacinth would first laugh and then yawn. 

" Christian Gk>rdon, indeed !" so ran Christian's thoughts 
for the rest of the evening; " a fine inducement, truly 1 As if 
it were not quite enough to make me refuse any one I knew 
and esteemed, if he were suddenly to remind me of the neces- 
sary humiliation ! But a man I had literally never seen before 
last Tuesday I Such impertinence I as if I didn't know quite 
well that what he wanted was Ettrick, and not me 1 Thank 
heavens 1 he goes to-morrow." 

Lindsay's devotion had not struck her in the least, and al- 
though pleased with the attention of the bouquet she attached 
no special importance to it. He seemed to have been appointed 
by her father to be her shadow that week ; he had taken her 
in to dinner each night, and had opened the ball with her ; 
doubtless it was quite right that their nearest relative, the 
heir to her father's title, should do so, and she thought no 
more of it^ and took no heed of the number of times she 
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danced with bim ; she seemed better acquainted with him than 
with any one else, and he was a refuge from Captain Gordon. 
It never occurred to her, ready as she was to believe herself 
sought from mercenary motives, to attribute such to her cousin ; 
she had no idea of what her Other's fortune might be, nor of 
what proportion of it would pass to Lindsay with Glen Ettrick ; 
in fiict, like so many others, she looked abroad for the danger 
of which, at home, she stood absolutely in the presence. How 
frequently is this the case ! Every care and precaution is 
lavished on the possible enemy without the fortress, while all 
the time the really redoubtable foe is tranquilly admitted to 
the hearth. 

The general comment of the guests, when they discussed 
the ball next day, from the Marchioness of Elmshire at the 
Castle, to Dr. Wilson and his daughters at the Parsonage, was 
that the two Miss Ettricks had made their choice. There was 
not a dissentient voice as to the propriety of Christian's selec- 
tion. " So natural" — " So charming to join the two properties*' 
— " Such a nice thing that Ettrick should remain in the family, 
even though it was not an old place ; still. Miss Ettrick had 
known no other." Such were some of the opinions passed 
upon it. 

As to Hyacinth's supposed choice, there was hardly such 
unanimity. 

" Mr. Lambert was a great flirt" — this from a lady whose 
eldest daughter had fondly hoped to be mistress of Stanham, 
her heart being by no means untouched by its owner's honeyed 
speeches. '* Perhaps, after all, there was nothing in it." 

'^ Nothing in it ! my dear Mrs. Lenny, why she danced with 
him seven times, and sat I don't know how long in the con- 
servatory 1" 

^' Still, he is such a flirt, and she is very new to the world." 

*' Oh, I take it she is something of a flirt too. I believe 
Stanham is very heavily encumbered ?" 

" Yes ; he gives that as a reason for giving up the hounds," 
said another lady. 

" Yes, so tiresome ! and there seems some difficulty about 
another master. Really it is very inconsiderate of him ; he 
might just as well have kept them two more seasons, and then 
liOrd Markham would have taken them when he came of age." 

" Perhaps he really could not afford it. Miss Hyacinth's 
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fortuDe will be an object to him, I should think ; do you 
know what she will have ?" 

" No, but of course something handsome, to counterbalance 
the estate." 

" She is very pretty." 

" JDo you think so ? Such a retrougMS nose 1 and did you 
cTer see anything so eccentric as all those curls streaming over 
her shoulders ?" 

" The diamonds were splendid." 

" Yes, but quite unsuited to a girl ; and didn't you think it 
bad taste her wearing flowers to match her name? Rather 
pronond f" 

" I don't know, I thought her very pretty." 

" Well, I should rather call her a gentleman's beauty my- 
self, and she seems so wild. However, of course what Mr. 
Lambert cares for is her fortune. He is wise to secure her at 
once. They are sure to be run after." 

Which last observation was extremely unfair to Wilfred 
Lambert. He had fallen thoroughly and genuinely in love 
with Hyacinth herself, and had not, as yet, given one thought 
to her possible fortune. Of course it would be ridiculous to 
imagine that when the idea did occur to him he would like her 
the less for it. We fancy that it is only in books written ^by 
veiy sentimental young ladies that a man considers it any 
defect in a woman that she should possess a fortune, although 
her possession of it may have nothing whatever to do with the 
attraction which she has for him. As we have said, he had 
fallen very genuinely in love, and as he drove back to Stan- 
ham that morning he flattered himself, as he thought over the 
events of the ball, that his sentiments were certainly recipro- 
cated. Hyacinth's manner had been quite warm enough to 
deceive any one who did not give doe weight to the &ct that 
this was in effect her first glimpse of the world, and that she 
had never had any opportunity of observing the manners of 
other people. But these reflections were scarcely likely to 
occur to a young man. still less to one who had been the object 
of so flattering a welcome, and who naturally never imagined 
that it was the dawning of love for another that had caused 
the young lady to be so empressd towards himself. Many and 
many a love-affair had entered into Wilfred Lambert's past 
life, but his fancies had generally been transient, and even 
n* 
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when they had been more enduring his poTerty had been a 
complete bar to their Buccessiii] issue. Now things were 
changed. It was true that Stanham was heavily encumbered, 
and that prudence and economy were most necessary ; still, he 
was well enough off to marry when and whom he chose. It 
was while reflecting upon this, and upon the difference of hb 
feelings towards Hyacinth from those he had ever experienced 
for any other woman, that the thought of her possible fortune 
first occurred to him. Well, it would be most useful ; know> 
ing perfectly well that he loved her for herself, it did not 
strike him as necessary to protest, either to hunself or to 
others, that he was sorry for it, that he would have preferred 
that she should have nothing, or any of the other stock ex- 
pressions of the real fortune-hunter. It does really seem 
somewhat absurd to hear men profess, as some are so fond of 
doing, that ^' they hate an heiress," or that " nothing should 
induce them to marry a woman with money,'* when they are 
all the time well aware that no persuasion could induce them 
to marry without ; and indeed that, having none themselves, it 
would be impossible that they should do so. Wilfred Lambert 
accepted Hyacinth's possible fortune as part of herself with 
perfect composure ; it would be very acceptable, but it did not 
long occupy his mind, which was fiidl of perfections and fieisci* 
nations. How mortified he would have been could he have 
known that, afler the first feelings of gratified vanity at his 
unmistakable admiration, she had never onoe given him a 
thought, but was endeavoring to recall Lindsay's every word 
and Took, and vainly pusEzling herself as to why he had de- 
serted her and so evidently preferred Christian. 

Lady Tynedale felt sorely perplexed the next morning 
whether, before her departure, it would be well to say a few 
words of warning, as to her extreme encouragement of Mr. 
Lambert, to the young cousin to whom she had taken so great 
a fancy ; but Mrs. Ettrick, who had noticed her anxious glancea 
at Hyacinth the preceding evening, had no wish that the warn- 
ing should be given, and artfully contrived to keep Lady Tyne- 
dale engaged until the last moment Uncertain whether her 
admonition would have been taken in good part, Lady Tyne- 
dale, as she drove away, hardly knew whether or not to regret 
her silence ; but when, on turning out of the lodge gates, she 
encountered Wilfred Lambert, evidently on hia way to call at 
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the Hall, she felt as if she had neglected a positive datj, and 
took herself severely to task. She felt a very strong prepos- 
session against the young master of Stanham — why, she could 
hardly have told, hut it was one that increased each time she 
saw him. Helen Tynedale had a strong helief in physiog- 
nomy, not as a science, for of that she knew nothing, but as a 
means by which certain views of character, rarely erroneous, 
were vouchsafed to her. And she fancied that she read in 
Wilfred Lambert's countenance that he was of a passionate 
and selfish disposition, one who would never hesitate to sacri- 
fice another to the gratification of his own wishes. 

In this she was not far from the truth. He had been brought 
up under great disadvantages — his mother had died at his birth, 
and a se]f>indulgent father, struggling on narrow means, had 
constantly instilled into his mind that the only thing worth 
living for was enjoyment, and had made him long passionately 
for the wealth that afforded the only means of obtaining it. 
Under the circumstances, it was wonderful that riches were not 
more constantly in hb thoughts, but he had been carefully in- 
structed to snatch every pleasure and gratification he possibly 
could, unmindful of the cost to others, such a course being 
justified by the thought of how few enjoyments ever came 
within his reach. Small wonder that, under such teaching, 
he should have grown up both self-indulgent and unscrupulous. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

" They thought that she was happj, 
For she bravely bore her part 
Of this world's keenest anguish, 
Bat they ooald not see her heart. 

** They litUe knew the hours, 

Bowed down by pain and oare, 
That she had wept alone ; 
Ah ! no — ^they were not there." 

If Wilfred Lambert, when he drove over to Ettrick, had 
entertained any hope of a tete-d-tife with H jacinth, he was 
doomed to disappointment. Sir Loudoun, Mrs. Etirick, Lind- 
say, and Christian were all present, and all seemed in the 
half-bored, half-fatigued state that was hardly unnatural after 
the exertions and excitements of the past week. Mrs. Ettricfc 
exerted herself, as she well knew how, to be pleasant ; this 
young man was far too valuable an ally to be lost sight of. 
Sir Loudoun was civil, but he evidently rather wondered why 
his guest had come, and still more when he would go away. 
Lindsay, remembering the warm welcome accorded to Wilfred 
by Hyacinth the night before, hated him bitterly ; though he 
might not woo her himself, he was frantic at the thought that 
any other man should do so, and felt as savage as only a jeal- 
ous lover can. Christian regarded him with supreme indiffer- 
ence, and Hyacinth had been made so miserable during the 
morning by Lindsay's persistent devotion to Christian, that 
she w^comed him with an eagerness that delighted him, 
amazed her father, scandalized her aunt, even though it 
served her own ends, and drove Lindsay to the verge of dis- 
traction. 

When Wilfred Lambert chose to take the trouble, he could 
generally make any one like him, and it is needless to say that 
he exerted himself to the utmost on the present occasion. It 
was, of course, impossible to mollify Lindsay, who preserved 
the coldest and most distant demeanor, but he was the mem- 
ber of the party for whose good opinion he cared the least. 

Mrs. Ettrick was, of course, ready to be pleased, and was 
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additionally propitiated by being given tidings of a fashionable 
marriage of which she had not yet heard. Christian bright- 
ened at the sight of a new pamphlet in favor of female 
sufirage, and endeavored to induce their new acquaintance to 
avow himself a champion of the cause ; but this he dexter- 
ously avoided, declaring, however, with an air of conviction, 
that *^ there was a great deal in" the pamphlet ; which satis- 
fied her, as she did not hear the mental reservation, " a great 
deal of idiotic trash." Then he turned to Sir Loudoun, and 
talked of the surrounding country, and the rides, and of his 
r^^t at having to give up the hounds, till his host became 
quite cordial, and proposed a visit to the stables. 

" Oh ! I'll come too, and show you Bay Charmer," cried 
Hyacinth, springing up. 

'* And I must show you Progress," said Christian, more 
quietly. 

Who does not know how time flies in a visit to the stables, 
the many stories and incidents that have to be related respect- 
ing the achievements and the antecedents of the occupant of 
each stall or box? Sir Loudoun, although he seldom or never 
rode, was fond and proud of his horses, and passed a consider- 
able amount of time in his stables ; he was therefore delighted 
to find some one equally fond of them, and time passed quickly 
and unnoticed, till Christian suddenly exclaimed, with amaze- 
ment, that it was nearly seven o*clock. Mr. Lambert sprang 
up from the corn-bin on which he was seated. 

" I am quite shocked at having paid you such a visitation I 
Sir Loudoun, may I ask for my dog-cart?" 

" By no means,'' said Sir Loudoun, who was in the midst 
of the pedigree of a favorite mare, and did not wish to be 
disturbed. " Stay and dine with us. Oh ! never mind dress- 
ing, the ladies will excuse you. We are only a quiet family 
party." 

And, nothing loth, Wilfred Lambert consented, and pres- 
ently found himself once more conducting Hyacinth to the 
dining-room. Could it really be only four days since he had 
done so before? — since he had talked to her for the first 
time ? It seemed almost incredible, as if he must have known 
her for months, if not for years. The secret between them 
had given an immense impetus to their friendship. Friend- 
ship ! — ah ! too well he knew that, on his side, at least, it was 

8 
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a far wanner feeKng. Gould he feel confident that it was so 
on hers ? He thought so, and jet — he was not wont to be 
diffident of his own powers of pleasing — she had certainly 
given him every encouragement ; he had no suspicion of any 
rival, for she had, he knew, had no opportunities of seeing 
any one until this week ; and at the ball she had certainly 
allowed him to monopolize her ; and yet he could not feel that 
calm certainty of success that he was wont to feel in similar 
circumstances. 

Half a dozen girls at least could have told, had they chosen, 
how Wilfred Lambert had said everything to them except the 
words they longed to hear. He had approached as near to 
them as was well possible, — but they had remained unspoken. 
And in all these cases he had invariably preserved a serene 
complacency, and had never once doubted the result, the 
answer that would be returned to him if he vouchsafed the 
important question. But now it was £ir otherwise. He felt, 
without knowing why, insecure, uncertain whether Hyacinth's 
graciousnees really meant all that it seemed to convey, and 
quite ignorant as to how advances such' as he was accustomed 
to make would be received. 

Of Lindsay as a possible rival he never once thought — it 
seemed so clear that he had made up his mind to marry Chris- 
tian, and it was so obviously a wise family arrangement, smiled 
upon and encouraged by the two elders of the party, that it 
never entered his mind that he cared for Hyacinth. How 
indeed should it? All seemed so smooth and so auspicious in 
that quarter that there was nothing to arouse his suspicions. 

Certainly it did strike him that Lindsay was decidedly sul- 
len, and seemed but little disposed to fraternize with him, but, 
never having met him before, he took it for granted that such 
was his usual manner, and never gave him a second thought. 
Of course in such a small party tite-d-tiie conversation was 
impossible, and he took every opportunity of making himself 
agreeable to Sir Loudoun and Mrs. Ettrick, feeling duly grate- 
ful to that lady for the marked encouragement she gave him. 
They all left the table together, and the May evening being 
exceptionally sofl and warm, the young people strolled out on 
the terrace in the moonlight. 

'' What a night for music T' said Wilfred. " Miss Ettrick, 
you confessed to singing. Bo give us a ballad now." 
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'' Thank jron," said Hyacinth, laughing ; " but perhaps jou 
may remember I particularly said I never sang when any one 
was listeniDg." 

*^Why don't you sing that thing about Helen you sang 
when you were rowing me the other day?" said Lindsay, 
unable to resist the temptation of demonstrating to Mr. Lam- 
bert that he had been favored; but Hyacinth, angry with 
herself for caring about him, as she could no longer conceal 
from herself that she did, was in no humor to be civil, and 
replied, caielesBly, — 

^^ Oh 1 but then you're one of the &mily, and don't count." 

Lindsay bit his lip, and wished he had held his tongue. 
Wilfred Lambert tried agiun. 

'^ I wish you would consider me ' no one,' and sing, if it be 
only one verse," he said, persuasively. " I must be starting 
almost immediately, and it would be so kind to give me a 
refrain to remember all the way home«" 

^^Sing 'Douglas,' Hyacinth," said Ghristiaa. '^It suits 
your voice better than anything else." 

^' Too dismal," said Hyacinth. " Mr. Lambert wants some- 
thing to hum going home, and would hardly thank me for 
anything so melancholy." 

^^ Nay, I will thank you for anything," said Wilfred, in a 
very low tone, meant for her ear alone, but Lindsay overheard 
it, and ground his heel into the gravel-walk, with a muttered 
oath at '' the fellow's inHoknce." 

Hyacinth Unshed de^y, but she affected not to hear, and 
said, — 

<' Well, I will sing you < Lochinvar' on one oondidon — ^that 
you sing us a song afterwards." 

" With such an inducement, I will do my best, but I really 
cannot promise you anything vay harmonious." 

Hyacinth had not a very remarkable voice, but it was rich 
and sweet, and admirably adapted to ballad-«inging. When 
she had finished, she cut short Mr. Lambert's raptures by a 
demand for the fulfillment of his promise. Had Wilfred 
Lambert's voice been cultivated it would have been an excep- 
tionally fine one — as it was, it was deep and full, and well 
suited to the Venetian barcarolle which he selected. 

"I call that real singing," said Hyacinth, when he had 
finished. ** Do give us another." And, nothing loth, he sang 
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" My Queen," driving Lindsay well-nigh frantic by the mean- 
ing glances which he cast at Hyacinth, to whom indeed the 
words " her ringlets' sheen" were specially appropriate. 

It was late before the dog-cart was at length brought round, 
and ere he departed Mr. Lambert had persuaded Sir Loudoun 
and Mrs. Ettrick to promise that the whole party should go 
over and lunch at Stanham on the Tuesday. 

*^ You need not have promised for me/' said Lindsay to his 
mother, as he followed her into her room. " I'm not going 
to lunch with that free-and-easy snob, I can tell you." 

^' Nonsense, my dear boy ! Of course you will escort your 
cousins, who will probably ride. I do not see anything ob- 
jectionable about Mr. Lambert ; he strikes me as being a very 
agreeable young man, and I think he will be a most suitable 
match for Hyacinth." 

" So he seems to think. Hang his impudence !" 

" My dear Lindsay, do pray be more reasonable. As you 
are going to marry Christian, it cannot matter to you whether 
Hyacinth marries Mr. Lambert or any one else. I am sure 
I am quite thankful that it is not she who is your destined 
wife. Such conduct as hers last night I never beheld. Of 
course her training has been very bad ; still. Christian has not 
suffered in a similar manner from the very same disadvan- 
tages." 

'^ Christian is half crazy, I think. She wants a vote, 
and I believe does not despair of being in Parliament some 
day. Fancy me tied for life to one of the ^ shrieking sister- 
hood !' " 

" When you are tired, of course you will put a stop to 
such rubbish. Besides, no married woman who has a grain 
of sense ever joins that clique. It is generally soured spin- 
sters who go in for that sort of thing, and occasionally a few 
silly girls, who Uke to talk of things they do not understand. 
Christian will grow like other people when she marries, 
whereas I greatly fear Hyacinth's flirting propensities are 
likely to increase. ^ Really, she seems as wild as a hawk,* 
Lady Pynsent said last night. It appears there is some story 
of her having joined the hounds quite alone one day, and I 
suppose that accounts for her extreme intimacy with Mr. 
Lambert, which could scarcely be the result of their osten- 
sible meetings. Doubtless she has often gone out on the sly. 
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Tour uncle has no notion — ^naturally enongb— -of taking care 
of young girls." 

*^ You seem to have taken an extraordinary dislike to her/* 
said Lindsay, bitterly. 

" Not I," said his mother, unclasping her bracelets. '^ Of 
course I regret her making herself conspicuous ; it is bad 
style, and one would rather not haye that sort of thing in the 
£unily. Still her tactics seem to have succeeded, for I am 
fully persuaded that Mr. Lambert is quite in earnest this time 
(though I am told he bears the character of a desperate flirt) ; 
and if he likes such a wife as Hyacinth, it is no part of my 
business to mar a very suitable match by interference. Were 
it otherwise, I should of course give her the benefit of a little 
advice ; but as it is, I am only too thanks that the sister 
who is to be your wife is so different. I suppose you saw 
Captain Grordon's discomfiture last night ?" 

" Yes." Lindsay remembered vividly what a pleasant tite- 
d^ite it was that Christian, escaping from her adorer, had in- 
terrupted. '* It served him right, confounded puppy 1 I am 
sure she gave him no encouragement." 

" By no means ; she behaved with the best possible judg- 
ment. You know, Lindsay, that I never have a very high 
opinion of what you call love-matches ; still, as your marriage 
will be one of convenience rather than of inclination, it is for- 
tunate that Christian is so steady — ^it will leave you so much 
more freedom." 

" Hang it, mother I — ^I hate her !" 

'* But you cannot afford to hate eight thousand pounds a 
year. My dear boy, I wish with all my heart that you were 
free to choose, but you know perfectly well that you are not, 
and there really is no use in railing against fate ; better get 
the business over as soon as possible. Your leave expires the 
end of the month, and you ought to be engaged and able to 
send in your papers by that time." 

" Send in my papers 1" 

'* Of course. You don't surely imagine that Sir Loudoun 
would permit his heiress to follow the drum from one country 
quarter to another? Now pray, Lindsay, don't pretend to 
make a grievance out of that. I am sure I have heard you 
execrate the service, and the hard fate that bound you to it, 
times without number." 

8* 
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Yes, Lindsay could not deny it ; still, with the usual oon- 
tradictoriness of human nature, when it was represented to 
him as compulsory that he should leave the army, he felt most 
devotedly attached to it, and persuaded himself that to become 
a general had been the fervent desire of his whole life. It 
was most aggravating to him to be unable to gainsay any of 
his mother's assumptions, but to do so was, he oonfeosed to 
himself, impossible. 

He reflected bitterly, as he sat that night smoking in soli- 
tude, on the folly which had hampered him with debt, and 
rendered it imperative that Christian, and not Hyacinth, 
should be his choice. But then he turned to thoughts of Hy> 
aointh. Was it so sure, even had he been free, that she would 
have cared for him ? He felt by no means certain, and yet for 
those first four-and-twenty hours before Christian's heiress-ship 
had been proclaimed, she had seemed quite willing to accept 
his attentions. Since then dire necessity had forced him to 
mask his real sentiments, and to profess others which he was 
far from feeling ; still, that half-hour in the conservatory, she 
had seemed as cordial as at first Perhaps — ^if he could but 
think so, he would, — but as wild ideas of sacrificing all for 
love, and marrying his younger cousin, in spite of all his 
mother could, and certainly would, do and say, passed through 
his brain, the remembrance of Hyacinth *s encouragement of 
Mr. Lambert the night before, and of her reception of him 
that very afternoon, came upon him with a species of electrio 
shock. He had seen her give Wilfred Lambert one or two 
glances that, to his mind, certainly implied one of two things 
— either she was really very much in love with him, or else 
she was *' an out-and-out flirt" It never dawned upon him 
— so completely was money the hinge upon which his own 
life turned — that it was possible that Hyacinth should mis- 
construe the transfer of his attentions to her sister ; he pre- 
sumed that the motive of his courtship of Christian must be 
patent to every one, save, indeed, the giri herself, who, he felt 
comfortably persuaded, must be too well satisfied with his 
preference to question its cause. 

It would have surprised him beyond expression if he could 
have been indulged with a peep into the minds of his two 
cousins. He would have found Christian, far from dreaming 
tenderly of his soft speeches, seated at her writing-table, with 
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the pamphlet on female safirage before her, her ]eft hand rap- 
porting her head and buried in the masses of her dark hair, 
her right armed with a pencil, to mark the passages she deemed 
worthy of approval. There was bnt slight chanee that dreams 
of lore should find a plaee in her brain while metal so infi- 
nitelj more attractiye was before her. 

Christian had argued henelf into the firm belief that women 
were by very far indeed the intelleetual superiors of men. She 
had talked to but few men in her life. Certainly a clever 
man had never yet appeared above her horizon, and she had 
but a dim idea as to what such a one would be like. She had 
read none but one-sided arguments, never having cared to 
study any aspect of the question save that which pleased her 
fancy ; and she was to the full as impatient as young people 
generally are of any contradiction. She waa forced, indeed, 
reluctantly to allow that men had the advantage in phvsical 
strength, bnt she was quite ready to affirm that this waa chiefly 
owing to their raperior training. In short, she was as illogi- 
caly and as ready and eager to talk nonsense upon her special 
hobby, as any other of the weak and vain women to whose 
^< union" the pamphlet gave her an additional inducement to 
belong. For the first time, the thought that she was of age 
brought to her the idea of independent action. Surely she 
might now join any association she pleased ; she was no longer 
a child in the eyes of the law — no one could have a right to 
say her nay. Kather a different frame of mind from that 
blissful thankfulness for his preference in which Lindsay 
fondly believed she was indulging — ^indeed, one as little ikvor^ 
able to matrimony as could well be imagined. 

Hyacinth was sitting by her window overlooking the moon- 
lit lake. Hot tears were stealing down her checks, and fall- 
ing, much to his annoyance, on the head of the Skye terrier 
nestled in her arms. Wilfred Lambert would have been sorely 
discomfited could he have seen those tears, and have realised 
their cause — the sad conviction that Lindsay's first appear- 
ance of caring for her had been delusive, and that he loved, 
not her, but Christian. It would have been a sore mortifica- 
tion to find that, just as his heart had been really touched for 
the first time, he had apparently lost the power of touching 
that of another. It would indeed have been a bitter blow 
could he have fathomed her thoughts, and known that^ save 
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as a means of concealing her affection for ber cousin, he 
never once entered her mind. 

Hyacinth Ettrick was endowed with very deep and warm 
feelings — far too deep and warm, indeed, for her to hope to 
pass peacefully through life. She loved Lindsay, notwithstand- 
ing their short acquaintance, very dearly ; and it required all 
the pride she could summon to her aid to enable her to bear 
the thought of seeing him devoted to her sister. Would Chris- 
tian care for him ? That was a question which greatly puz- 
zled her, and which she was forced to confess herself unable to 
answer. Christian had, it was true, always declaimed vehe- 
mently against marriage, and Hyacinth well knew that she 
meant what she said ; still, it seemed to her impossible that 
^ Lindsay could woo in vain. Then an agony of shame at hav- 

^ % ing given her heart unsought came over her, and the tears fell 
% ' faster and faster jet on Scamp's devoted head. 

It was then that the thought of Wilfred Lambert occurred 
to her, with the hope that the attention he had paid her might 
have diverted notice from the chagrin she feared she must 
have shown at Lindsay's neglect. Of the effect upon him of 
her encouragement she did not think — ^indeed, she was too 
much occupied with her own sorrows to have much considera- 
tion to spare for the possible woes of others. Upon one point 
she was firmly determined — that, suffer as she might, Lindsay 
should never guess her feelings, or know that she had ever 
cared in the slightest degree for him. And still more carefully, 
she told herself, must she hide the state of her heart from 
Christian — from the dear sister from whom she had never had 
the shadow of a secret, save the one relating to herunpremed- 
itated day's hunting. It seemed to her impossible that Lind- 
say should sue in vain, and she was determined that Christian 
should be spared the pain of knowing that her happiness was 
purchased at her sister's expense. She knew her own hap- 
piness would be irretrievably marred if it cost Christian a 
single pang, and gave her sister credit for the same warm and 
generous feelings which she herself possessed. 

She thought once more, after she had at length left the win- 
dow and sought her couch, of Wilfred Lambert. Under the 
circumstances, it was, she reflected, really exceptionally fortu- 
nate that there should be some one so willing to talk to her, 
and so save her from the disagreeable alternative of being 
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always en tiers with the lovers, or else of making them con- 
spicnons by keeping markedly aloof. As we said before, it 
never occarred to her to think what the consequences might 
be to him ; she was not conceited, or at all apt to consider her- 
self charming ; she had seen too little of the world to be aware 
of her own powers of fascination, and the secret between her 
and Mr. Lambert, trivial as it was, had been the occasion of an 
intimacy greater than weeks without it would probably have 
effected. 

Great would have been her dismay had she known that any 
tidings of her escapade had reached her aunt's ears. To Mrs. 
Ettrick, predisposed and determined to think her niece " wild," 
the hunting episode (mentioned by a lady, herself a great rider, 
who had become cognizant of it through the openly-expressed 
admiration of the huntsman for Hyacinth's riding), had not 
appeared anything very surprising, though she had not failed 
to make use of it in depreciating his cousin to Lindsay ; but 
she was quite sure the girl must know that it would be very 
displeasing to her father, or she would never have kept it a 
secret She felt no inclination, however, to reveal it ; it would 
annoy Sir Loudoun, and his displeasure would more than 
probably include the person who had told him what he dis- 
liked to hear, and might thereby mar Mrs. Ettrick's well-con- 
oeived plans. 

As Mrs. Ettrick reviewed matters that night, she felt well 
satisfied with the progress that they were making ; Hyacinth 
was most obligingly playing into her hands by her warm en- 
couragement of Mr. Lambert, of which it very naturally did 
not occur to her aunt to doubt the genuineness. It would be 
a most suitaMe marriage. Hyacinth's fortune, whatever it 
might ultimately prove to be, would be an assistance to a man 
with an encumbered property like Stanham, and it was no part 
of her business to inquire whether it would prove sufficient for 
the purpose. The field was clear for Lindsay with Christian, 
whose demeanor, and manner of rejecting Captain Gordon, 
were most satis&ctory. Lastly, Sir Loudoun seemed so cor- 
dial, so unlike what he had been on the occasion of her last 
visit many years before, that she indulged considerable hopes 
of being invited to remain, and take charge of his establish- 
ment, when both his daughters married. She desired this for 
two reasons : first, it would be pleasanter to be the virtual mis- 
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tress of Ettrick, with every luxury at her command, than to 
return to the rigid economy of her tiny nUnage; secondly , 
and this was the more important motive, she deemed it wise to 
ke^ an eye on Sir Loudoun. 

It was true, she argued to herself, that he was not very 
likely to marry again ; he had lived utterly without society 
ever since his wife's death, and would probably relapse into 
his old habits when exertion was no longer imperatively de- 
manded on his daughters' behalf. Still, she felt she should 
not be thoroughly comfortable if she again lost sight of him ; 
there was no knowing what might happen, and if he were to 
marry and have a son, farewell to Christian's heiress-ship. 
Had she known Sir Loudoun better, she need hardly have 
disquieted herself. This return to society for the sake of his 
girls had been a tremendous exertion to him, and he did not 
disguise from himself that it would be a relief to him if they 
both married early, and enabled him to resume the solitary 
habits that had become second nature to him. 

Of asking Mrs. Ettrick to take charge of his house, he 
never once dreamed ; indeed, though more cordial to her than 
on the occasion of her previous visit, it was less from liking 
her better than from the fact that she could no longer give 
offense by implying that his adored wife, whom he saw with 
agony fading away before his eyes, was " fanciful," and would 
be well if she chose to think so. But of this his sister-in-law 
was blissfully unaware, and cherished the belief that all was 
arranging itoelf aooording to her most amgoine wishes. 



CHAPTER IX. 

** LoYe looks not with the eyes, hut with the mind. 
And therefore is wing'd Cap id painted hlind." 

A Midtummer Nighft Dream, 

It was with considerable anxiety that Wilfred Lambert 
looked at the sky and the douds on Tuesday morning. He 
had longed to invent some excuse for going over to Ettrick on 
one of Uie days that had intervened since he had dined there 
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on the Safcardaj, but he had not yenfcared to do so. He was, 
for the first time in his life, thoroughly and heartily in earnest, 
and he was himself fairly astonished at the difference in his 
feelings. In all his many preyioos flirtations, diffidence had 
certainly never been one of his characteristics ; and it was a 
new and surprising sensation to find himself actually doubting 
the advisability of doing what he wbhed. 

Wilfred Lambert, hitherto the coolest and most audacious 
of flirts, was now, when touched by the Ithuriel spear of a 
true love, absolutely and undeniably shy. He felt bewildered 
and almost irritated by such a new sensation ; he vowed to 
himself that he would ride over to Ettrick on some pretext — 
a pamphlet fi>r Christian, a ballad for Hyacinth, some piece 
of news for Mrs. Ettrick ; but all these excuses, any one of 
which he would, in ordinary cases, have considered ample war- 
rant for appearing where and when he liked, and for passing 
the whole day in the company of the Cynthia of the minute, 
now seemed to him too hopelessly transparent, and he sp0nt 
the intervening days wandering about in a restless and perturbed 
manner. 

His old housekeeper marveled greatly what had come to her 
young master, who so rarely troubled himself or her respect- 
ing any arrangements, even when friends were staying with 
him. Contradictory orders about Tuesday's luncheon reached 
her every hour, as a new idea struck her master of some dish 
of which he had seen Hyacinth partake, or of some other for 
which Mrs. Ettrick had evinced a predilection. 

But at length the time drew very near, and, punctual to 
the hour mentioned. Sir Loudoun and Mrs. Ettrick drove up 
to the door. Wilfred's heart almost stood still — ^was this all ? 
Where were the other members of the party ? But as he was 
disquieting himself with the agonising thought that perhaps, 
afler all. Hyacinth might not come, the riding-party appeared 
in sight, making their way leisurely across the park under the 
spreading oaks. How very slowly they advanced t Still, it 
was a relief to see that she was there, and he turned to wel- 
come Sir Loudoun and Mrs. Ettrick with a better grace than 
he could otherwise have commanded, though he detained them 
in conversation on the steps, that he might be at hand to assist 
Hyacinth to dismount. Sir Loudoun thought this detention 
at the door somewhat strange, but Mrs. Ettrick at once fath- 
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omed its motive, and welcomed it as a fresh sign that all was 
progressing as she wished. 

Stanham was not a very large or particularly handsome 
house, hut it looked unmistakably old. It was built of red 
brick, much faded and weather-stained, with dressings of white 
stone ; and the door was approached by a wide flight of shal- 
low steps, on the heavy balustrades of which two or three 
gorgeous peacocks were sunning themselves. A considerable 
portion of the house was covered with ivy, closely trimmed, well 
relieving, with its deep glossy green, the rich coloring of the 
brick-work and the many hues of the lichen-covered tile-roof. 
The stone-paved hall was evidently the living-room of its pos- 
sessor ; his double-barreled guns and his rifle were carefully 
placed in a rack on one wall ; riding-, driving-, and hunting- 
whips occupied a considerable space on*another ; while foxes' 
heads and brushes, stags' antlers, and various curious ornitho- 
logical specimens — such as a hoopoe, a wazbill chatterer, a 
white blackbird, and many others — ^were disposed on every 
side. The table was covered with sporting literature — BeW$ 
Life^ the Field^ and the Racing Calendar being conspicuous. 
Tbe chains were either ordinary high-backed hall-chairs, or 
else huge recesses of leather or straw ; and the floor, where it 
was carpeted at all, was covered with matting, with deerskins 
' strewn every here and there, and with a large bearskin hearth- 
rug in front of the huge fireplace. 

Until this Tuesday morning the hall had seemed to Wilfred 
the very perfection of comfort ; in it he always lived, and 
never saw either library or drawing-room from one week's end 
to another. But with the expectation of a visit from Hyacinth 
all was at once changed. The hall seemed by no means a fit 
or worthy apartment in which to receive her, accustomed as 
she was to the innumerable prettinesses and refinements of her 
own home ; so he had caused the drawing-room to be opened, 
little knowing how infinitely preferable is the humblest and 
roughest room, which looks as if it were lived in, to the most 
magnificent saloon that appears cold and stiff, as if kept only 
for state occasions. 

Some dim feeling of this did cross his mind as he pushed 
the heavy crimson brocade chairs and sofas from one place to 
another, in the vain attempt to make the room look less stiff 
and formal ; but it did not occur to him that the best plan 
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would be to welcome his gncsts in the hall, and not profess to 
live in a room which he really never entered. Even had it 
looked more as if it were lived in, the smell so inseparable 
from an uninhabited room, and not to be dispelled by open 
windows, would have betrayed him ; and, warm as was the day, 
neither Mrs. Ettrick nor Hyacinth could repress a slight 
shiver at the chilly aspect of the apartment. It was as well 
that their host did not perceive this, or, in his anxiety for 
their comfort, he would have sacrificed the pink and yellow 
atrocity with which the old housekeeper had, as she fondly 
imagined, beautified the fireplace, and have insbted upon at 
once lighting a fire, which, as there had not been one there 
for more than a year, would in all probability have been pro- 
ductive of more smoke than warmth. 

" What a pretty view I" said Mrs. Ettrick, more, probably, 
for something to say than for any other reason, for the land- 
scape was commonplace enough, and was indeed only re- 
deemed from positive ugliness by an avenue of fine oaks. 

The observation served its purpose, however, of setting the 
conversation fairly afloat, and in a very short time luncheon 
was announced. The dining-room was a really fine apart- 
ment, paneled with oak, and having a good collection of 
family portraits, besides a veiy fine picture of a dead stag and 
other game, with a deer-hound on guard, by Weenix, over the 
fireplace. 

*^How like Ronald! He might have sat for it," was 
Hyacinth's immediate exclamation. 

" Hardly handsome enough,'' said Wilfred, willing to exalt 
Ronald's beauties, if he could thereby please his mistress, and 
not unmindful of the shrewd saying of the old proverb. 
" Ronald's head is far finer." 

" I should have thought it impossible to find a handsomer 
deer-hound than that picture," said Lindsay, who could no 
longer leave Wilfred uncontradicted. 

But his contradiction fell flat. Wilfred was in a state of 
far too great beatitude at having Hyaointh absolutely under 
his own roof for any words but hers to have power to move 
him. 

'^ I cannot say how kind I think it of you to come in this 
rough, unceremonious way," he began, when the servant, who 
united the avocations of valet, butler, and stud-groom, had 
B 9 
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withdrawn. '^ It is the first time that I have had the pleasare 
of welcoming any ladies at Stanham." 

" You need hardly call your hospitality rough," said Sir 
Loudoun. ** I'll trouble you for a little more chicken-pie. 
The cook who made that deserves a medal !" 

** I want to lionize the hall/' said Hyacinth. " I caught a 
glimpse of a stuffed bird there that seemed to me the exact 
counterpart of one I saw at home about a fortnight ago." 

" What was it like ?" 

" Well, it wsis a sort of brownish yellow, with something 
like a tufl of feathers on its head." 

" Exactly. It is the same I have stuffed — the hoopoe. 
Will you come and look at it now ?" 

A move was made to the hall, and the formal drawing-room 
was not again revisited. 

" Now Jet us see the gardens," Hyacinth had said, and 
though Wilfred had averred that he feared there was nothing 
to see, they had started forthwith. 

It was true that flower-garden, strictly speaking, there was 
none ; but there were flower-borders all through the kitchen- 
garden, giving ample promise of abundance of sweet, old- 
fashioned flowers before very long. A broad grass walk di- 
vided the garden into four equal parts, and in the centre was 
a magnificent cedar, which must have stood there for many a 
long year before the garden was made or the house built. 

" How delicious this must be on a hot summer's day ! Do 
you come and read here?" asked Chrbtian. 

Wilfred laughed. 

'* I am afraid my studies are hardly very profound, Miss 
Ettrick. I sit here a good deal, certainly, and " 

*' Smoke and think,'' said Hyacinth^ ^4t would be a charm- 
ing place to dream." 

Wilfred longed to tell her how fervently he hoped that it 
might, one day, be hers to dream under ; but even had they 
been alone he hardly, as yet, felt sure enough of his ground 
to venture to do so. True, he felt as if he had known and 
loved her for months, but he could not shut his eyes to the 
fact that itVas but one short week since he first had been 
introduced to her. Could he venture to hope that love had 
been as sudden and as undoubted with her as it had been with 
him? Even if he dared to hope that such was the case, 
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'Would she not think him strangely precipitate if he spoke so 
BOOD? Nay, would she not in all probahility resent being 
defrauded of the priTilcge, so dear to her sex, of being 
wooed ? No — the time for speech had not yet arrived ; he 
must be content to wait, and trust that his evident worship 
would make her answer a certainty when the time came for 
him to put the momentous question. 

All this was passing through his mind as he laughingly 
pleaded guilty to the charge of smoking, and expressed a hope 
that the whole party would come over again during the sum- 
mer, and partake of strawberries and cream in the " cedar 
parlor." 

They had sat for some time under the tree, and Mrs. Et- 
trick rose to return to the house. She and Wilfred had had 
the major portion of the conversation to themselves, with just 
a few interludes on Hyacinth's part. Sir Loudoun seldom 
talked much, and had amused himself by a voyage of critical 
observation among the fruit-trees ; Christian had been in- 
dulging in a day-dream of what the world might be were 
women allowed their proper place and influence ; and Lindsay 
was far too sulky, and too much occupied in lamenting his 
own hard fate, to be inclined to disturb her meditations. 

Wilfred sauntered back to the house by Hyacinth's side, 
and then suddenly proposed that they should go to the stables. 
Mrs. Ettrick preferred to go in and rest, but the remainder 
of the party accompanied him, and were soon making the 
acquaintance of the hunters. 

" What a beauty !" exclaimed Hyacinth, as the last box was 
opened and a handsome black horse turned, and after an in- 
quiring look came forward, and began rubbing its nose on its 
master's shoulder ; " it's the one you rode " 

"The longest and hardest days all through the season," 
said Wilfred, hastening to cover her confusion at having so 
nearly betrayed her secret, for she had been about to say " the 
day I was out." 

"He doesn't look up to much weight," said Lindsay, un- 
able to resist the opportunity, so tempting to the masculine 
mind, of decrying another man's horse. 

" He is a stone and a half above mine," answered Wilfred, 
carelessly ; " see. Miss Ettrick, how determined he is to have 
his treat; he knows I always have a piece of bread for him." 
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" Will he eat sugar?" said Hyacinth, feeling in her pocket, 
and stroking the glossy black neck. 

'^ Of course he will 1 he likes everything good, don't you, 
Othello, old boy ? See how gently he takes it.*' 

^* Can he jump ?" asked Lindsay, in a depreciatory tone, 
that said as plainly as if he had used the words that he was 
sure he could not. 

" Jump I — I should just think he could. Miss Ettrick," — 
turning eagerly to Hyacinth, — ^** you know — he can," he was 
about to say, but recollected himself, and went on — ^^'what 
jumping is, I am sure, for I have heard of Bay Charmer's 
powers. I wish you could see Othello." 

'* Come part of the way home with us," suggested Hya- 
cinth ; " we can go round by Brymer Oaks, and that will give 
us a nice line across country. ' Do come 1" 

SmaU doubt of his accepting the invitation, when it was she 
who gave it. His heart beat high with exultation as he turned 
to order Othello to be saddled. If he could but have known 
that she never gave him a thought, that it had only seemed to 
her natural to say what she did when he expressed such a wish 
that she should see his horse jump I But he naturally did 
not know, neither did Lindsay, who turned away, Prions with 
his cousin for giving " that fellow" such encouragement. He 
was determined, however, that he should not have all the en- 
joyment from the ride that he doubtless anticipated ; and so, 
when Wilfred bad swung Hyacinth into her saddle, and was 
turning to mount Othello, imagining of course that Lindsay 
would take charge of Christian, he found Captain Ettrick 
already mounted, and suggesting to his cousin that her mare 
was fidgety, and that they had better move on. Hyacinth 
hesitated, not fVom any thought of Wilfred, but from a feel- 
ing that Lindsay was Christian's property, and also from the 
conviction that if she were to overcome her affection for him, 
the less she saw of him, especially alone, the better. For 
Lindsay's voice and manner were apt to become perilously 
tender and caressing in tete-d-tete, and to have her heart made 
to throb by his soft speeches was hardly a good preparation 
for steeling it against him. But Lindsay was unaccustomed 
to having his will disputed, and made his horse fidget, till Bay 
Charmer became so impatient that Hyacinth deemed it ad- 
visable to Etart, while Wilfred was obliged perforce to remain 
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behind, to mount and escort Christian. Lindsay had no in- 
tention of being overtaken ; he at once put his horse into a 
canter, and Wilfred had the mortification of seeing the cousins 
disappear among the trees just as he sprang into the saddle. 

'" A stem chase is a long chase/' says the proverb, and so it 
proved in this instance. Othello had given ample evidence of 
his impugned jumping powers before the truants were seen 
standing under the dump of oaks on Brymer Common. 

It was no thanks to Lindsay that they had stopped then; 
he would fain have pursued what was to him a very pleasant 
ride, if Hyacinth had not at length insisted on waiting for 
their companions. Tlie time to her had been compounded of 
bitter pain and sweetest pleasure, the latter perhaps predomi- 
nating, for it had been very hard to keep Christian's claims 
loyally in mind while she was listening to Lindsay. Not that 
he absolutely made love to her, — that would at once have 
shocked and startled her, — but he talked in a soft and most 
insidious manner, deferring in everything to her judgment and 
to her wishes ; and, in short, making himself perilously pleas- 
ant Hyacinth was painfully aware, when the thought of her 
sister at length occurred to her and she insisted upon awaiting 
her at Brymer Oaks, that all the stern resolves she had made 
to dismiss Lindsay f^om her mind had been of no avail — nay, 
that these soft speeches had not only undone her work, but 
had rendered it all the harder to recommence. The true state 
of the case did not dawn upon her, that he reaUy loved her, 
and only sought Christian for her money. No, she had seen 
him devoted to her sister, singling her conspicuously out from 
all others, and naturally never dreamed of doubting that he 
loved her. Why should she ? Guileless, innocent, and unac- 
customed to worldly thoughts and actions, Hyacinth was little 
likely to think of money as a motive for the actions of any one 
connected with her. She had ever thought of love with a 
tremulous awe, feeling her heart throb at its very name ; and 
to have mentioned it in the same breath with the sordid vice of 
avarice, generally the most despicable of passions in the eyes of 
the very young, would have seemed to her little short of sac- 
rilege. But she felt that if she were to continue loyal to 
Christian and to avoid loving Lindsay with her whole heart, 
she must keep clear of the teU'd-tetes in which his voice grew 
so low and tender, and in which he talked so much more pieas- 

9* 
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antly than in the general circle. She had not sufficient 
experience to know that all people who can talk at all are 
invariably pleasanter in tite-d-tite than at any other time ; she 
was almost inclined to re8ent his being so pleasant to her, as a 
species of treason to Christian, and made many resolutions to 
avoid him for the future, as they waited in silence under the 
oaks. 

" What have you been about?" was Hyacinth's immediate 
greeting to Wilfred and Christian. " Mr. Lambert, I thought 
you came with us for the express purpose of exhibiting Othello's 
jumping powers. Of course, if you have followed us he must 
have jumped, still we should have liked to see. However, the 
best line now is over the common, and round by Ingleston. 
Come," and, nothing loth, Wilfred joined her, and they rode 
on, leaving Lindsay and Christian to follow at their pleasure. 

Was it wonderful that Wilfred should feel elated at yfhat 
seemed to him such a clear proof of preference from the 
woman he loved ? He could not see into her heart, or feel 
how it ached at leaving Lindsay — how nothing but devoted 
love for her sister would have made her so sacrifice herself. 
It is somewhat difficult to say why Hyacinth had so firmly 
persuaded herself that Lindsay was in love with Christian, 
though it is easy enough to comprehend how, loving him her- 
self, she failed to conceive the possibility of her sister being 
indifibrent to him. But she believed herself sure that his de- 
votion was quite undoubted, and was only anxious that no look 
or word of ners should betray to Lindsay, or still more to 
Christian, the state of her heart. Probably nothing else could 
have made her encourage Wilfred Lambert so much, or have 
rendered her so blind to his feelings or to the certainty that 
her conduct could have but one meaning, unqualified encour- 
agement, in his eyes ; indeed, it may be truly said that she 
never gave him a moment's thought, save as forming an op- 
portune bulwark between her and her cousin. 

It would perhaps have been well for all parties if the state 
of their minds could have been revealed to each other. Lind- 
say, hourly more captivated by Hyacinth, yet assiduously, save 
in rare moments like that just related, avoiding her and paying 
his court to Christian ; Wilfred, fervently in love, with all the 
strength of his passionate, undisciplined nature; Christian, 
with never a thought of matrimony for herself, occupied with 
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her own dreams of Female Suffrage, and of availing herself of 
her majority to join some society (what, she hardly knew) 
which would publicly commit her in some way (how, she was 
far from sure) to her beloved doctrines of Female Equality and 
Women's Rights ; utterly unconscious of Lindsay's courtship 
of herself, but keenly alive to Wilfred's love for Hyacinth, de- 
ceived into the belief that her sister returnedhis affection, and, 
conscious how widely divergent were their views of life and 
happiness, determined not to breathe a syllable that might 
bias her choice, painful as the bare thought of losing her was 
to herself. Hyacinth, as we have seen, sick at heart and sor- 
rowful at Lindsay's love for another, but struggling bravely, 
that Christian might never guess that her happiness was 
blighting her twin-sister's life, and in her self-absorption 
ignoring Wilfred's ' affection, and encouraging him in every 
possible manner. It was altogether as complete an imbroglio 
as could well be imagined, and one not to be put straight 
without considerable sorrow and suffering. 

It would have required, however, some such shock as a covp 
doeil of the various states of feeling we have rapidly sketched 
to disturb Wilfred Lambert's felicity, when he found himself 
cantering with Hyacinth across tie common, alone with her by 
her pointed and special invitation. Doubt of her encouragement 
being intentional naturally never struck him ; why, indeed, 
should* it ? Hyacinth had never appeared in wilder spirits — 
sobs were so near her lips that nervous bursts of laughter 
were her only alternative. Bravely and resolutely turning 
her thoughts from her sorrow, she was yet in a feverish state 
widely different from her usual high spirits, and quite incapa- 
ble of sustained conversation. A good gallop was the thing 
at that moment most congenial to her feelings, and she soon 
put Bay Charmer to the top of her speed. 

Brymer Common was of considerable extent, affording ex- 
cellent turf, springy and elastic with wild thyme ; and when 
they came to the end of it, and, leaping a bank and ditch, 
started on their career across country, there was liUle else than 
grass, this portion of Elmshire being almost entirely devoted 
to pasture. If Lindsay had beheld their wild career, he could 
have entertained no further doubt as to the jumping powers 
of either steed, but they were out of sight before he and 
Christian reached the preliminary fence, and she su^ested 
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that thej might as well turn along the lanes, and meet the 
others at Ingleston Green — unless, indeed, he cared very much 
for the gallop across country. She was, she confessed, some- 
what tired. Lindsay was furiously cross ; though he was not 
to win Hyacinth himself, he crudged her to another, and was 
hitterly mortified hy the careless manner in which she turned 
from him to Wilfred. It seemed hard, indeed, that the girl 
whom he loTed should be the one to be impervious to his fus- 
cinutions ; so he was by no means indisposed to give up the 
chase ; and when, on their reaching Ingleston, no sign of the 
truant pair was to be seen, he easily persuaded Christian, who 
had been brought up in too quiet and retired a manner to 
know the necessity of deferring in some measure to the world's 
opinion, that they might as well go home, and leave the others 
to follow at their leisure. So, in spite of Hyacinth's protesta- 
tions that it was really quite unnecessary — that she could 
quite well find her way home from Ingleston alone — Wilfred 
escorted her back to Ettrick, thereby causing her aunt, who 
saw them from her window, to raise her eyebrows in grave 
surprise at her niece's forward conduct. 



CHAPTER X. 

" For aught that erer I ooald read, 
Could ever bear by tale or history. 
The course of true love never did ran smooth." 

A MicUummer Nigh ft Drtam, 

''Well, Lindsay," said his mother, a week later — a week 
that had been full of misery to Hyacinth, who was forced to 
watch the love she so coveted being ofiercd to another, and 
accepted apparently with pleasure, but in reality in uncon- 
sciousness, by Christian — " well, Lindsay, I really think you 
need hardly wait much longer. Christian must be fully aware 
of your intentions, and seems quite as favorable as we could 
wish." 

" I don't see the particular use of being in such a hurry," 
replied her son, subsiding into the depths of an- arm-chair ; 
" there is always plenty of time to do what is disagreeable." 
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'* Abem I I am glad to hear yon have no cause for haste. 
I thought two or three rather unpleasaut documents had 
reached you lately. I am delighted to hear I was mistaken, 
hut your countenance misled me." 

*' Hardly," growled Lindsay, with a muttered oath. " I 
must do it, I know ; the duns have heen pouring in pretty 
thick, and are heooming unpleasant. Still, you must confess 
it is deuced hard lines to have to marry a woman who hores 
one to death, when her sist«r is worth fifty thousand of her. 
IBut it's just my luck." 

" Of course, if you are in love," remarked his mother re- 
signedly, hut with an accent of supreme contempt, " there is 
not the faintest use in expecting you either to talk sense or to 
listen to it, else I would ask you whether, even if Christian 
were out of the way altogether, you imagine that you would 
have the smallest chance of Hyadnth, who is so very openly 
throwing herself into Mr. Lamhert's arms. If he does not 
propose soon, I verily helieve she will ask him. Really, it is 
appalling to think how sadly their father must have neglected 
those two girls. Happily for you. Christian has heen less 
harmed than Hyacinth ; she may he odd, hut, at any rate, 
she is not wild." 

" She had better he wild, as you call it, than crazy, as she 
is. Fancy her gravely consulting me yesterday whether, now 
she is of age, any one has the power to prevent her joining 
some female association or another 1 I believe she cherishes 
the conviction that she would shine as a stump orator." 

** Absurd ! Poor girl, though it is not her fault that she 
has been suffered to grow up destitute of all knowledge of the 
proprieties of life. However, when you are married, and take 
her away, she will soon have other interests." 

^* I am by no means sure of that." 

'' Well, whether or not, as the deed has to be done, it would 
be as well to get it over ; and the tidings of your engagement 
would pacify your creditors at once." 

Lindsay hardly seemed to hear her — ^his eyes were fixed on 
Hyacinth, who was walking slowly up and down the lower 
terrace, with Wilfred Lambert at her side, and followed by 
her dogs, who had one and all fraternized with Wilfred, 
though they would exchange none but the most distant greet- 
ings with Lindsay. Mrs. Ettrick's eyes followed his glanoe. 
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" Another (iie-d'teie! Really, I should think it was almost 
time he should come to the point, if indeed he ever means to 
do so. He certainly can affect no doubt as to the answer he 
will receive." 

Such, too, was Wilfred's own opinion. But one day had 
passed since the party from Ettrick had lunched at Stanham 
without his spending several hours in Hyacinth's company ; 
and even Sir Loudoun's eyes had opened to the fact that the 
young man had some special object in these frequent visits. 
He had no objection — he wished his girls to marry ; he had 
perhaps erred in allowing them to live such an extremely 
quiet and secluded life. It would be both pleasant and good 
for them to see the world, but he felt that, ailer so many years 
of eremitical seclusion, it would be more than he could under- 
take to show it to them himself. 

Mercenary motives had never swayed him. Mr. Lambert 
seemed a pleasant gentlemanlike young man ; his family was 
a very old one, having been settled in Elmshire since the days 
of Elizabeth ; Hyacinth seemed well pleased with him, and 
these things f^r outweighed in Sir Loudoun's mind the mort- 
gages of Stanham. So he had welcomed Wilfred, and had 
made him stay to dinner in unceremonious fashion, and had 
altogether smoothed the way for him in so far as he was able 
to do so. 

Hyacinth was still utterly unconscious of her lover's feel- 
ings-— «?nprew^ as was his manner, the true meaning of his 
soft speeches and tender words had never once dawned upon 
her. This could hardly have been the case, but for her pre- 
occupation in watching Lindsay and Christian and in jealously 
concealing her own feelings ; nothing but her preconceived 
view of Wilfred as a person chiefly useful in enabling her to 
keep out of the lovers' way, could have rendered her so per- 
sistently blind. In her merry, laughing, high-spirited manner, 
somewhat exaggerated now from being forced and put on to 
hide her real feelings, she led him on. and encouraged him as 
much as possible, thankful to have some one to talk to and to 
prevent her from brooding over her sorrow, and was utterly 
reckless, because completely thoughtless, of consequences. 

Wilfred, as Lindsay and his mother watched them from the 
window, was bending down towards her, talking eagerly of the 
next winter's hunting, and of the certainty that Sir Loudoun 
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would suffer himself to be persuaded to allow her to join in 
the amusemeDt. All mention of his intended winter abroad 
had been entirely abandoned — ^prudence had been cast to the 
winds ; Hyacinth would be his, and what mattered anything 
else? Hyacinth felt but little certainty of obtaining the per- 
miasion of which her companion made so sure, but she did not 
pay so. The castles in the air were very pleasant ; and even 
if they &ded into mist, as they in all probability would do, 
bhe should at any rate have had the pleasure of building and 
enjoying them. 

Gradually, as they talked, they wandered on from the ter- 
race into the woods, and then down into the Hyacinth Dell. 
It was hardly so pretty now as when we first saw it, for both 
hyacinths and daffodils were nearly all faded ; but, under any 
circumstances, it was always a striking spot, and so Wilfred, 
who had never seen it before, thought. 

" Come out on the lake,'' he said, when he perceived the 
boat-house. " I should like of all things to explore that island 
and its ruin." 

" There is not much to be seen," said Hyacinth — ^^ only a 
pretty view of the house. Ruins generally look best when 
seen from a respectful distance — too close an acquaintance 
destroys the illusion." 

" Still, I should like to land on the island ; and you are fond 
of being on the water, I know." 

" Very fond of it indeed, but I decline to be rowed. No 
one has ever rowed that boat but ourselves, so if we go you 
must submit to idleness." 

" I'll submit to anything you please." 

" Very well ; then remember that, besides steering, I make 
you responsible for Scamp's safety. Ronald and Sailor are dis- 
creet, and can take care of themselves, but he is of ah inquisi- 
tive turn of mind, and insists on balancing himself on the edge 
of the boat, to the imminent peril of his precious life." 

" Come here. Scamp," said Wilfred, and the Skye, who al- 
ready loved him next to his mistress (all dogs had an instinctive 
affection for him), sprang into his arms. " Lie there, sir," 
placing him on his knee, and caressing him with one hand, 
while the other held the tiller-ropes. *' I answer for his safety, 
Miss Ettrick. Not the strongest determination shall enable 
him to commit suicide." 
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Hyacinth laughed mechanically. She was far from inclined 
for mirth, for her mind was occupied with the recollection of 
the last day she had heen upon the lake, when she had rowed 
Lindsay in the morning before the fatal announcement of 
Christian's heiress-ship, which, although she knew it not, had 
severed them. She felt little inclined now to sing, as she had 
then done in sheer gayety of heart ; and when Wilfred began 
to sing softly an lUilian boat-song, she felt the tears rising in 
her eyes in spite of herself Wilfred perceived her emotion, 
but attributed it to the tender melancholy of his song. Gould 
there ever be a better moment for the question that was trem- 
bling on his lips? He would wait until they reached the 
island, but before they left it he would know his fate. 

They landed, and walked slowly, and in silence, up to the 
ruin, and seated themselves on a large moss-covered stone, not 
far from the chancel arch. Hyacinth had surely been in error 
when she said that there was nothing to see on the island. It 
was a very bower of pink and white thorn ; while large labur- 
nums dropped their golden blooms into the still water, stately 
cedars towered here and there over the low gnarled thorn-trees, 
horse-chestnuts showed their lovely spikes of blossom, and 
great lilac-bushes filled the air with perftime. The whole island 
wa^ carpeted with soflest turf, the mowing of which was the 
sole interference attempted with the wild luxuriance of nature, 
and this was profusely sprinkled with the blossoms of the 
thCTus and lilacs, looking like gems in a setting of richest green 
enamel. 

From the stone on which they sat they looked through the 
ruined, ivy-mantled arch, on to the lake, sofily blue, excepting 
where stained to purple by some passing cloud, and up the 
grassy terrace slopes to the Hall and the pale-violet moun- 
tains in the far distance, the gray tracery of the upper portion 
of the east window standing out sharp and distinct against the 
sapphire sky. Verily if Hyacinth could call all these beauties 
nothing, it could only have been that use and custom had ren- 
dered her indifferent to what all other eyes must have found 
so passing fair. 

She sat now looking listlessly out into the distance, and 
caressing half mechanically Ronald's shaggy head, which was 
laid lovingly on her lap, forming a charming picture in her 
careless, unconscious gi-ace. Wilfred sat gazing at her in 
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silent admiration, fearing to break the spell, even by the utter- 
ance of the words he was determined to speak, and on which 
his &te depended. At length, however, he could bear the 
silenee «o longer ; the plunge must be made, the sooner the 

better 

" Miss Ettrick I" 

Hyacinth gave a violent start ; her mind had been far away, 
mapping out the golden future of Lindsay and Christian, and 
her own gray and sorrowful existence. The very young never 
realize the possibility of rallying from a disappointment ; to 
them the black cloud in which they are enveloped seems as if 
it could never pass away. Nothing appears to them so heart- 
less as the assurances of would-be comforters that in time they 
may, nay, probably will, look back on their troubles with equa- 
nimity. They believe implicitly in the eternity of woe, and 
are almost indignant with those who encourage them to hope 
for brighter days. Hyacinth, with her deep feelings and warm 
affections, was no exception to this rule, and had b^n picturing 
for herself a gloomy life, redeemed iVom utter wretchedness 
only by the knowledge that Christian was happy. Wilfred's 
voice recalled her to a sense of where she was. 

" It is a good view of the house, is it not ?" she said, hastily, 
with a nervous laugh ; she had utterly forgotten that she was 
not alone. 

"BeautiM; but " Wilfred hesitated horribly, none of 

the words would come that had seemed so appropriate when 
he looked forward to this moment, " but I want — that is, I 
wish — I have a question to ask " 

** To ask me ? What is it ?" and Hyacinth turned her un- 
conscious eyes on his face. If he had met her glance he must 
surely have seen that she had not the least anticipation of what 
was coming, not the faintest apprehension of his meaning, and 
he might yet have paused and postponed his question a little 
longer ; but it was not so to be : he was intently examining a 
moss-covered stone, and so did not meet her eyes, but went on 
hurriedly, — 

^* I had hoped you would have understood — we have been 
so much together — this last week — that ride yesterday " 

" Oh I I know what you mean," exclaimed Hyacinth, who 
must surely have been strangely preoccupied that she did not 
observe the unusual excitement of his manner* "I am ^o 

10 
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sorry I I quite forgot to ask Saanders for the prescription. 
We will go to the stables as we go home." 

" Hang the prescription I" cried Wilfred, in a savage tone, 
that made Hyacinth start and stare at him in blanL amaze- 
ment. " Hyacinth, it is unworthy of you to trifle with me, 
when you must know so well the question I would ask. You 
have known my meaning from the very first, and have hcen 
ever kind and encouraging; you have answered me already, 
my sweet one, my bonny Bluebell ; the question I would ask 
is, When may I speak to your father?** 

" My father T* gasped Hyacinth, her mind slowly opening to 
his meaning, and oomprehendiug at length the drifl of all his 
conduct since their first meeting, and of the terribly &lse con- 
struction to which her own proceedings were liable. So hor- 
rified was she at the prospect presented to her by the sudden 
rending away of the bandage from her eyes, that the terms of 
endearment which he had addressed to her fell unheeded on 
her ear. 

Her father I— that, when ^he was striving so hard to con- 
ceal her sorrow that the man she loved did not care for her, 
it should be possible for another man to suggest asking her 
father's permission to marry her ! How stupid she must have 
been I How ill she must have behaved ! How bitterly sorry 
she was ! Her mind was in such a whirl, her thoughts in 
such inextricable confusion, that afler that one exclamation she 
sat staring out over the lake^ utterly unable either to collect 
them or to recover herself. 

But Wilfred, naturally having no conception of the real state 
of the case, was kneeling at her side in less time than it has 
taken to describe her thoughts. 

" Yes, your father, sweet one," he cried, as he threw his 
arm round her and pressed her closely. " I presume he has 
some claim to be asked for his daughter's hand. But he 
loves you. Hyacinth, and has encouraged me, seeing that you 
care for me." 

"Oh! what have I done? What shall I do?" cried poor 
Hyacinth, as, withdrawing herself with difiiculty from her 
lover's embrace, she buried her face in her hands and burst 
into a flood of tears. 

" What' have you done, sweet one ?" said Wilfred, endeav- 
oring to draw her hands from her face ; " made me the happi- 
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est of men, by letting me see that yon love me. What shall 
you do ? Dry your tears and smile upon me, or let me kiss 
them away." 

" No, no, no r* exclaimed Hyacinth, vehemently, rescuing 
herself resolutely from another embrace. " Oh ! Mr. Lambert, 
I am so sorry, so ashamed I What will you think of me ? — 
but it is all a sad and terrible mistake 1 Oh ! what shall I 
do ?" and she sobbed as if her heart would break. 

"Sorry! A mistake! What do you mean?" said Wil- 
fred, turning deadly pale. " Hyacinth, say what you really 
mean ; what mistake can there be ? Have I not loved you 
ever since the day that you first flashed on my view at Lang- 
ham Gorse ? Since the first night I was introduced to you, 
have I ever been an unnecessary minute absent from your 
side? You could have had no doubt of my meaning, and 
surely youis has been equally plain. You have distinguished 
me from others as much as you possibly could ; you have given 
me a thousand tokens of preference; for the whole of this 
past week we have been almost alone together. I say again it 
18 unworthy of you to trifle with me, or to profess surprise at 
the declaration you must have expected." 

He spoke with a confidence he was really far from feeling, 
for Hyacinth's manner struck a deadly chill to his heart. The 
silence for some moments was unbroken save by her sobs ; then 
he spoke again. 

'^ Hyacinth, in pity answer me 1" 

With a gasping sob she looked up and saw him standing 
before her, his hands clinched, his brows bent, his face set, 
white and stem. 

" In mercy speak ! — let me know what you mean ; do not. 
torture me with riddles." 

With a great eflbrt she choked back her sobs. 

" You will never forgive me — I shall never forgive myself,-^ 
but I implore you to believe me when I say that never once 
did the thought of your caring for me enter my mind. I see 
now how blind I have been. I acknowledge what you say — 
that I have seemed to encourage you, — ^but indeed, indeed, I 
meant no harm — I never once dreamed of this." 

"Am I really to believe this?'* asked Wilfred, in a voice 
that sounded choked and hard. " Hyacinth, it cannot be ! 
You must have been blind — ay, blind and deaf — not to have 
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been aware of my devotion. It is impossible but that you are 
jesting." 

"Jesting! Heaven forbid!" exclaimed Hyaeinth. "I 
speak the simple truth ; upbraid me as you will. I deserve 
all that you can say, and more ; only believe that the truth 
never dawned upon me till now. Blind and deaf I may — nay, 
must have been, — but I have not willfully deceived you. I 
have not intentionally captivated and led you on, though ap- 
pearances are, I feel, sorely against me ; but nothing I can 
say will ever express my sorrow." 

"And is it quite impossible? — can you give me no hope?" 
said Wilfred, in the same strangely dry and husky voice. 

Hyacinth's answer, though given almost in a whisper, was 
distinctly audible. 

" Impossible; I can give none." 

" Hyacinth," said Wilfred, af^er a long pause, kneeling down 
before her, so as to bring his eyes on a level with hers — " Hya- 
cinth, I see it all. You love your cousin. Nay," as she 
started up with an indignant exclamation, " I have a right to 
speak ; hear me out. You love him ; you have been watch- 
ing him all this time making love to your sister. You have 
been too unhappy to think of anything else, and so you have 
never seen my great and exceeding love for you, growing daily 
before your eyes. Hyacinth, your cousin has no thought for 
you ; his engagement to your sister cannot be long delayed. 
Why should there not be hope for me ? I will not ask you 
to marry me now ; I will wait as long as ever you choosej if 
you will but ^ve me a hope at last" 

All Hyacinth's indignation at Wilfred's reference to his 
discovery of her sad secret had passed away ; for a few mo- 
ments she pondered the idea. Lindsay was evidently lost to 
her forever. Might she not make some amends for the 
wrong she had done, by endeavoring to render the man who 
loved her, and whom dbe had so grievously misled^happy ? . 

There was a certain fascination in the idea, but Hyacinth 

paused. Like all pure-minded girls, she had a very high ideal . 
of the amount of love necessary before marriage could be in 
any degree considered lawful ; she felt that all she possessed 
was centred on Lindsay, and, with her romantic but firm 
belief in the eternity of both love and sorrow, she felt that it 
ever would be, though she knew that when he was Christian's 
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hnsband such love most, if possible — ah I if possible! — ^be 
rooted out. So the thought of sacrificing herself as an atone- 
ment faded away. She shook her head, and said, — 

" I cannot — indeed I cannot." 

" Think again/' urged Wilfred, seizing her hands. " Oh I 
Hyacinth, Hyacinth, if you did but know how blank and 
miserable and purposeless my life seems without you, you 
would have pity upon me. Say I may come to you again in 
a year's time. This is the sixteenth of May. Let me come 
to you again this day next year ; you may feel differently 
then. Tell me I may come to you then, and I will go away 
from Stanham to-night, and never see you, or torment you by 
word or sign, Ull that day. Your cousin will have married 
Christian then, and, long ere I return, you will have forgotten 
the lover in the brother-in-law. Give me this hope, Hva- 
cinth ;" and he pressed her hands with an earnestness that 
was positive pain. " I will swear to keep my part of the 
bond, and not to see you again till this day year. Say it may 
be so;" and he bent eagerly forward till his face almost 
touched hers. 

Hyacinth hesitated. That she should ever love again ap- 
peared to her perfectly impossible — it seemed disingenuous 
not to say so; on the other hand, a year was a very long time. 
Men were, as she had always read, proverbially fickle — 

'* Deceivers ever — 
One foot in sea^ and one on shore; 
To one thing oonstant never." / 

If he did not see her for a whole twelvemonth, he would in 
all probability forget her. She was getting quite exhausted 
with the varied emotions of the morning — it would be an 
unspeakable relief if Mr. Lambert did go abroad, for it 
w(^d be very painful to her constantly to see one to whom 
she had undoubtedly behaved so very ill. Altogether, this 
plan of a year's absence seemed to present many advantages. 
He who hesitates is lost : Hyacinth proved no exception to 
the rule. Gradually and slowly Wilfred Lambert bent her to 
his will. On that day twelvemonth he would return to receive 
his answer, which, as he averred, would, he had little doubt, 
be a favorable one. He even forced the reluctant Hyacinth 
to suffer him to ratify the agreement with a kiss and with an 

10* 
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exchange of tokens, he taking her turquoise ring, shaped like 
a heart, and giving her the locket from his watch-chain. 

Hyacinth rose to her feet, and heaved a weary sigh — the 
relief of this scheme was certainly prospective ; at present she 
felt as if a heavy chain had heen placed around her neck. 

" Our last meeting for a whole year," said Wilfred. " Let 
me take one last good look at you, my bonnie Bluebell, for I 
must not stay long when we reach the Hall. I shall want all 
the time for my preparations at home. One short year, and 
then happiness with my darling forever ! Oh ! I know you 
have not promised,'* as she looked deprecatingly at him ; " but 
I feel sanguine. Hyacinth — I might almost say certain." 

Hyacinth made no reply — so many strong emotions had 
reduced her to a state of complete exhaustion. She dipped 
her handkerchief into a little spring that bubbled up close to 
where they sat, and bathed her swollen eyes ; and when their 
appearance was a little improved, she suggested that it was 
time to go home, and that they had better regain the boat. 

" You must row this time," she said, with a faint smile. 
" I fear I am hardly up to it." 

But lo I when they reached the small creek no boat was 
there I Wilfred had been in such a perturbed state when they 
landed, so bent upon putting his fortune to the touch, that he 
had failed to fasten the rope securely, and the boat, their only 
means of reaching the main land, had drifted away, whither 
they could not even see. W^hat was to be done ? It certainly 
was a most awkward predicament ! The only course seemed 
to be to endeavor to make signals of distress that, being seen 
at the house, might attract attention and procure release; 
though, as no one knew that they were on the island, it seemed 
rather a forlorn hope. Still, it was the only thing to try. 
They were, however, spared long signaling, for they were 
suddenly hailed by Lindsay, who, with Christian, appe^ed 
in the boat close to them. 
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CHAPTER XL 

" She is a voman, therefore may he voo'd. 
She ifl a woman, therefore may be won." 

Txtu9 Aiidr<mieu$, 

** Hare yon not heard it said fall oft, 
A woman's nay doth stand for nought V* 

The PoMtonaU Pilgrim, 

Wilfred's negligence in failing -properly to secare the 
boat had had a more important effect than that of merely im- 
prisoning himself and Hyacinth for a short time upon the 
island. When Lindsay left his mother, afler the conversation 
narrated at the commencement of the last chapter, he went 
first to his own room, and read over once again the letters 
from importunate creditors received in the last few days ; and 
then, rendered desperate by their perusal, went in search of 
Christian, determined that, as the deed must be done, he 
would propose to her at once, and get the matter settled. 
Money he must haVe. As it seemed impossible to obtain it 
without encumbrance, he must even reconcile himself to taking 
it with his strong-minded cousin as a makeweight, and must 
endeavor to restrain her eccentricities within such bounds as 
might be possible. 

It was strange that it never occurred either to Lindsay or 
his mother that there could be a doubt as to Christian s 
answer. Not being in love, Lindsay was oppressed with no 
lover's diffidence, and regarded it as but right and natural that 
Christian should joyfully and thankfully accept him ; while 
Mrs. Ettrick, not having the remotest notion of her niece's 
disposition, assumed that she would be too overjoyed to escape 
from dullness into the world to refuse any one. To be sure, 
she had refused Captain Gordon ; but then he had blundered, 
and had been so extremely pushing and precipitate. Lindsay, 
with the title in prospect, was a very different suitor, — indeed, 
Mrs. Ettrick hardly took the trouble to argue the pros and 
cons of the matter in her own mind, so certain did she feel 
that all would come to pass as she wished, whenever Lindsay 
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chose to ask the question. She felt she should be glad when 
the affair was settled; she wanted to arrange her own plans, 
and it must be quite clear to Sir Loudoun that both his 
daughters were about to leave him before he asked her to un- 
dertake the management of his establishment, as she had 
quite made up her mind he should do. There would happily 
be no difficulty about Hyacinth; she had most obligingly 
rendered it quite certain that her marriage could not be long 
delayed; unless indeed, mused Mrs. Ettrick, Mr. Lambert 
were disgusted by her open pursuit of him. 

Poor Hyacinth 1 — if her aunt's eyes could but have pene- 
trat-ed the screen of drooping laburnum, blooming hawthorn, 
and fragrant lilac that surrounded her at that moment, and 
could have seen her tears of bitter sorrow at having so terribly 
misled her lover, she would indeed have been amazed. 

Meanwhile Lindsay, having, as we have said, reperused the 
documents that made his appropriation of Christian such an 
absolute necessity, descended to the drawing-room ib search of 
her. Christian was dreaming by the window ; the Times, in 
which she had just been reading the account of a Female 
Suffrage meeting, lay at her feet ; a pamphlet on her favorite 
subject was in her hand. She was completely absorbed in her 
own thoughts and fancies, which were strongly impelling her 
to write to the secretary of the society in which she was so 
deeply interested, and ask to be shown how she could do some- 
thing more for the cause than merely sympathize with and 
wish it success. It seemed rather a bold and determined step 
to take on her own responsibility, yet what was the use of 
being of age if she could not do things which would have 
been impossible before ? She rather enjoyed the idea of her 
importance, even while she experienced a half-acknowledged 
terror at the thought of her own hardihood. She looked up 
as Lindsay entered, and at once addressed him. 

<< Oh, Cousin Lindsay 1 I have just been reading the inter- 
esting report of this great meeting at Liverpool. How I should 
like to have been there !" 

'^ I*m sure, Christian, it is a very good thing you were not. 
Why in the world should you want to hear a lot of silly 
women make themselves hoarse, talking of things they don't 
understand ?'' 

" I really don't see why you should say that," said Chris- 
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tian ; *' women understand things just as well as men ; besides, 
the speakers were not exclusively ladies.'* 

" Yoa don't mean to say they let a man get in a word ?" 

" Yes, and a Mr. Joyce seems to have made a very good 
speech — not so forcible a one as if he had been a woman, of 
course, for he can only see the grievances and hardships which 
we feel, but still wonderfully reasonable and sensible." 

" For a man — I understand." 

*' I am thinking of writing to the secretary of the society, 
and asking how I can be of some practical use ; it seems so 
cold and stupid to go on only sympathizing, and yet doing 
nothing." 

'' Gkiod heavens I Christian, pray think what you are about ; 
you'll fiill into the hands of a set of low, vulgar wretches, and 
won't be able ever to free yourself" 

'* What nonsense, LindsEiy I — really enlightened people can 
never be vulgar." 

*' Indeed they can though, and it rather depends on what 
you happen to call ' enlightened' ; besides, all that public sort 
of life, speechifying, and going to meetings, and all that kind 
of thing, is so terribly unfeminine, so unbecoming in a lady, 
more especially in a young one." 

"But the movement absolutely depends on women, and 
must be carried through by them. It is not likely that men 
would give us what we want else ; they are too jealous of the 
power of which they have had the monopoly so long." 

Lindsay could not repress a smile. 

" Ah ! you may laugh," continued his cousin ; " but you 
know well enough that, much as you may aJBfect to despise us, 
the real reason why you withhold our rights is that you feel 
that, if we were placed on an equality witii you, we should at 
once prove our superiority." 

Lindsay laughed. 

" Well, we shall never agree if we talk till doomsday — ^we 
may as well leave it alone." 

" I should like to know what you think women may do ? 
What is not ^ unfeminine' ?" 

" You won't agree if I tell you they were only created as 
helpmates for men. As I said before, we shall never agree, 
for we see the matter in diametrically opposite lights ; but we 
can, at least, agree to differ. Married life appears to me the 
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proper sphere for a woman. Christian — ^I — I want to speak 
to you." 

Christian felt surprised ; surely they were talking now, had 
heen doing so for the last half-hour, ever since they had 
strolled out on the terrace from the drawing-room window. 
What need, then, could there be for the solemn announcement 
that he wanted to speak to her ? She thought it very strange, 
but no suspicion of his meaning crossed her mind, and she 
merely looked inquiringly at him. 

But Lindsay, though ordinarily pretty fluent, found that he 
had literally no words at his command ; the task was so dis- 
tasteful that it seemed hard to frame the speech in which 
he must complete it. He paused, he stammered, and as she 
looked and listened in supreme amazement, the truth suddenly 
burst upon Christian's mind. Her first thought was that he 
had not committed himself, had not yet said anything she was 
bound to understand, and that it was a thing fervently to be 
desired that he should be prevented from so doing ; she would 
take good care that he should never have another chance. 
This was a very different matter from refusing Captain Gor- 
don — he was to leave the next day, and she might very prob- 
ably never see him again ; but Lindsay was a guest at Ettrick 
for a period apparently indefinite ; nothing could be more 
unpleasant than having to meet him every day alter having 
refused him, excepting, indeed, his abrupt departure, which 
would announce that she had done so. It suddenly struck 
her that Sir Loudoun had thrown her and her cousin together 
most prominently during the festivities of the coming of age ; 
perhaps Lindsay had guessed that her father would not be 
averse to their marriage. All the more reason that she should, 
if possible, avoid a proposal ; and it was just when at her wits' 
end for some means of interrupting Lindsay, and of averting 
the catastrophe she so much dreaded, that the truant boat 
suddenly caught her eye. Never was distant sail more wel- 
come to shipwrecked mariner on a barren rock. 

" Look t look !'' she exclaimed, touching Lindsay's arm, and 
ruthlessly interrupting him just when, having got as far as "I 
don't think, Christian, it can surprise you to hear," he felt 
that he might possibly, at length, achieve hs speech, — "see, 
the boat is adrill ! What can have happened ? Only Hya- 
cinth and I have keys of the boat-house; it is very oddl 
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Where can she be ? Would yoa mind just going to the Hya- 
cinth Dell ? — or stay, I will go. If you will run up to the 
house for the boat-hook which hangs in the inner hall, you will 
be able to get hold of the boat as it passes the point ; the cur- 
rent will sweep it quite close in, and bring it round to the 
mouth of the Dell,*' and almost before she had given her 
directions Christian had set off, running at the top of her 
speed, full of the most devout thankfulness for her escape. 

Had she been very stupid, she wondered, as she sat in the 
boat-house awaiting Lindsay ; having descried Hyacinth's dress 
through the trees on the island, and at once comprehended 
what had happened. She supposed she must have been ; she 
had been so occupied with her own fancies and theories, and 
with watching Hyacinth preparing, as she supposed, to make 
herself happy in the way which, to her, seemed so utterly in- 
comprehensible. DoubUess she and Mr. Lambert had come 
to a mutual understanding, and were far too happy on their 
island to discover the loss of their means of return. 

How unspeakably grateful she felt to the carelessness that 
had suffered the boat to get adrifl t How else could she ever 
have diverted Lindsay from his theme ? Well, thank good- 
ness, forewarned was forearmed. She would take good care 
to give him no future opportunity. She supposed she must 
go with him in the boat. Yes, it would be pleasanter for 
Hyacinth, he and Mr. Lambert did not seem to get on well 
together ; indeed, Lindsay, she thought, was oilen barely civil. 
However, the distance was too short to be dangerous ; besides, 
surely Lindsay must have perceived that she was thankful to 
escape, and although he had mercifully been prevented from 
going far enough to render it necessary for her to show that 
she had understood him, he must have discretion sufficient to 
understand her sentiments. If so, she need fear no further 
annoyance; and Christian gave a sigh of relief, and again 
thought with infinite thankfulness of the drifting boat. 

Not altogether so Lindsay. It was indeed something of a 
relief to find himself still unfettered, to think that the words 
which would bind him to a girl whom he absolutely disliked 
remained yet unspoken. Still, it was but a brief reprieve. 
His difficulties were becoming daily more pressing, the plunge 
must be made, but for the moment he enjoyed his escape, and 
breathed more freely. He was far from imagining that Chri»- 
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tian had so fully uDderstood him ; it was oertaia that she 
cared for do one else, and he was little disposed to imagine it 
possible he could woo in vain a heart not preoccupied. He 
ascribed her interruption and sudden flight to maiden coyness, 
which would give him all the trouble of again approaching 
her, but of her ultimate answer never a doubt crossed his 
mind. 

As he ran up to the Hall for the boat-hook his satisfaction 
at the reprieve lessened ; his mother was sure again to taunt 
him with the folly of delay, and all his work had to come 
over again ; he began to wish it were over and done with. 
What an idiot that fellow Lambert must be to let the boat 
get adrift 1 What Hyacinth could see to like in him he could 
not understand — a conceited, red-headed country bumpkin, 
who thought no end of himself because he had kept a pack 
of hounds 1 Well, there was no understanding a woman's 
taste, that was quite clear. With which sage reflection he 
seized the boat-hook, and ran down the terraces. 

He reached the point not a moment too soon. The current 
there was somewhat rapid, and he was but just in time to 
seize the boat as it was swept past. Drawing it towards him, 
he jumped in, and, when he had seated himself to row to the 
mouth of the dell, he perceived at his foot a dark-blue bow, 
which had &llen from Hyacinth's white dress. He picked it 
up and pressed it to his lips, putting it carefully afterwards 
into his pocket. 

Among all the many love episodes through which he had 
passed, Lindsay Ettrick's love for Hyacinth was the first 
genuine passion of his life. His other loves had been born 
of the ennui of country quarters, when a flirtation, no matter 
with whom, was a relief to the tedium of the monotonous 
days, or of a determination to shine by attracting to himself 
the preference of the belle of the night, or of a shOrt-lived 
admiration for some great beauty, or of anything, in short, 
connected with the fancy, and not with the heart. Now, for 
the first time, he felt what real love was, and learned at its 
touch to be distrustful of his own powers of pleasing, and 
blind to the efiect which they had really produced. What 
did it matter whether he married Christian or not? The 
woman he adored loved another. If she had been free, he 
told himself, as, with languid, yet powerful strokes, he swept 
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round the promontory to the Hyacinth Dell, he woald have 
turned a deaf- ear to his mother's remonstrances, and have 
tried his fate. As it was — well, if he could not have love he 
might as well have money, and he must endeavor to curb his 
wife's absurdities sufficiently to conceal them from the world. 

Christian took good care that their journey to the island, 
short as it was^ should have no perilous pauses, wherein it 
might be possible for her cousin, if so minded, to renew his 
suit. She chattered in an unwonted and almost breathless 
fashion, that caused Lindsay to glance at her in surprise, but 
she gave him no time to answer. When the boat touched the 
island, and Hyacinth and Wilfred appeared, it seemed as great 
a deliverance to her as the striking off of his chains to a cap- 
tive. She gave a deep sigh, and became suddenly quiet. 

Very grave and silent were the pair who stepped into the 
boat ; Uiere was none of the merry laughter at their forlorn 
condition on the island which might naturally have been ex- 
pecvCQ. 

*' How lucky you saw the boat !" was all Hyacinth said as 
she leant over the side, dipping her fingers abstractedly into 
the water; and when Christian had answered ''Yes," there 
was silence, Wilfred busying- himself with the care of Scamp, 
who evinced a preternatural desire to commit suicide, fasci- 
nated probably by his own reflection in the still water. 

Silence lasted till they had landed, and then Wilfred, turn- 
ing to Christian, said, — 

"I must wish you good-by now. Miss Ettrick; I leave 
home to-night, and have a good deal to do before I start." 

" Indeed I I hope you will be back in time for the picnic 
we were planning yesterday to Merston Chase." 

" Hardly, I think ; I shall be away for a considerable time. 
I am going to America." 

" To America ! Surely it is a very sudden determination ?" 

" My movements are apt to be sudden. Forgive my hur- 
rying on. Good-by I Good-by, Ettrick. Good-by, Miss 
Hyacinth," giving her hand a pressure that seemed as if it 
must crush every bone ; and then with a caress to each of the 
dogs — her d(^ — he was gone. 

'* It quite takes away one*s breath," said Christian, turning 
to Lindsay in her bewilderment ; but he was occupying him- 
self with the boat, and did not answer. Hope was busy at 
F 11 
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his heart. Was it, could it be possible that his cousin had 
refused Mr. Lambert, ailer the extreme encouragement which 
she had undoubtedly given him ? It looked like it, his going 
off in this strange hurry to America ; and yet — if she had, 
was there a gleam of hope for him ? She must be a terrible 
flirt, but if she would but accept him he would take his chance 
of that. He would love her so that she could never care for 
another. But was this exactly what had happened? She 
looked worn, wretched, unhappy, quite unlike a girl who, 
having deliberately flirted with and encouraged a man, had 
joist had the supreme triumph of refusing him. No, it could 
not be that; there must be some other solution of the mystery. 
He was far too disturbed to meet his cousins at present, and 
when he had made fast the boat and locked the boat-house 
door, he plunged into the woods for a long solitary walk, 
coming in barely in time to dress for dinner, and thus escaping 
his mother's interrogatories. 

The two sisters walked up the Glen in silence. Hyacinth 
was longing to reach her own room, to be quiet and alone — 
to think over all that had happened, and to understand clearly 
what she had really done. Already she was beginning bitterly 
to repent the half promise which she had given ; It seemed to 
weigh upon and stifle her. Far off as was the date fixed for 
WiliPred's return for his answer, it seemed as if the expectation 
of it would haunt her as an ever-present spectre ; and she 
again and again deplored the blindness that had made her see 
in him nothing but a means of dissembling her love for Lind- 
say, and had caused her to encourage him in what she now 
saw, too late, had been a most reprehensible manner. Christian 
on her side was completely bewildered. She felt sure that 
Wilfred had spoken to Hyacinth ; she imagined herself certain 
that her sister loved him; what then could have happened 
that he should take a hasty farewell and fly off to America, 
and that Hyacinth should walk silently and gravely by her 
side, like one in a dream ? The riddle was completely beyond 
her ; but she was discreet, and asked no questions — she felt 
that love was a matter which she did not understand, and had 
therefore the rare wisdom not to meddle with it. 

" Luncheon must be ready," she said, looking at her watch 
as they reached the hall-do^r. 

*^ Oh, I don't want anything, I'm rather tired ; it's very 
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hot," answered Hyadnth incoherently, and disappeared np- 
stairs ; and Christian foUowing, on her way to her own room, 
heard her lock her door. 

Mrs. Ettrick was considerably puzzled at the state of affairs. 
Lindsay and Hyacinth were both absent, Mr. Lambert had 
disappeared without the usual courtesy of wishing her good- 
by, and Christian, usually so placid, was manifestly perturbed. 
Something had evidently happened, but she could obtain no 
clue to what it might be, for Christian, being determined not 
to meddle in her sister's af^Eiirs, made no mention of Wilfred's 
announcement of his sudden departure for America. She was 
sorely perplexed by it herself, but had no idea of forcing her- 
self on Hyacinth's confidence ; her sister would confide in her 
if she chose — ^if not, she did not care. Mr. Lambert's pro- 
ceedings were no concern of hers. Mrs. £ttrick was well 
versed in the art of concealing her feelings, but she had sel- 
dom had a harder task than that of dissembling her curiosity 
and impatience during that afternoon. She questioned Chris- 
tian adroitly, and as closely as she dared, but found her niece 
2uite impenetrable. She bad walked on the terrace with 
Jndsay — they had been for a short time on the lake — ^they 
had met Mr. Lambert and Hyacinth — he had said he must go 
home at once, as he had a great deal to do. Why had not 
Hyacinth appeared at luncheon ? She had said she was tired, 
and had complained of the heat ; it really was quite wonderful 
for May. This was all Mrs. Ettrick could obtain, and she 
watched eagerly for Lindsay's appearance, but he returned so 
late as to evade her inquiries. 

Hyacinth made her appearance at dinner, avowing herself 
quite recovered from her fatigue ; she supposed it must have 
been rowing in the sun that had upset her ; certainly never 
had she been in higher or wilder spirits. In the long afternoon 
that she had spent alone lying on her sofa, she had determined 
that to appear in high spirits was her wisest course. She 
would not for worlds that any one should suspect her love for 
Lindsay — it would be humiliating to her and painful to her 
sister, who must, she thought, soon be his wife ; but she was 
almost equally unwilling that it should be guessed that she 
had refused Wilfred. Now that her eyes were opened to the 
way she had encouraged him, she felt sure that all the family 
party must be firmly persuaded that she was in love with him ; 
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if BO, they would never suspect her refusal, but would imagine 
that there must be some understanding between them, or else 
she would not seem so well satisfied when he had just announced 
his departure. She shrank from the reproaches which she 
felt she deserved for her conduct towards him, and devoutly 
hoped that, if she kept her own counsel, it might never be 
known. Lindsay and Christian must, of course, be too com- 
pletely occupied with each other to think much of her. Aunt 
Marion's vu^it must presumably come to an end some time or 
another, and when she and her father yrerc left alone he would 
return to his usual habits, and forget that Mr. Lambert existed. 
She resolved to put away from her the thought of the question 
to be asked her that day year. Twelve whole months ! He 
would never remember her so long. He would be married 
before then, she sincerely hoped. It had been a means of 
breaking the disappointment that her bad behavior, for which 
she could never be sufficiently sorry, had caused him to fancy 
that all would come right in a year ; but he would soon forget 
all about it, and she well knew it could never be. No, her 
love for Lindsay, unfbrtunate as it was, was, she felt, the love 
of her life ; she could never, never care for another. Chris- 
tian alone felt an uncomfortable suspicion that her sister's wild 
spirits were not quite natural or heartfelt, it seemed to her 
that there was a strange, unnatural ring in her laugh that she 
had never heard before ; but she said nothing, only sat even 
more quiet and silent than was her wont. 

Hyacinth at once adverted to Wilfred's departure for Amer- 
ica, wondered Christian should not have mentioned such a 
startling event, laughed at the extraordinary precipitancy with 
which he had made up his mind, avowed her belief that it was 
admiration for the cedars on the island that had inspired him 
with a sudden fancy to go and explore the *^ cedar shades" of 
the West ; and rattled on all through the evening, talking and 
laughing in a manner that reduced her listeners to a state of 
complete bewilderment. 

Sir Loudoun wondered greatly, but supposed that he had 
been mistaken, and that his daughter and Mr. Lambert had 
only been amusing themselves. Mrs. Ettrick was equally per- 
plexed, but approached more nearly to the truth, believing 
that her niece had refused Mr. Lambert, and stigmatizing her 
in her own mind as an incorrigible flirt, but never suspecting 
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her affection for Lindsay, though foreseeing that, in his infatu- 
ated state respecting her, her freedom, if it were declared, 
might produce most undesirahle complications. 

Christian was too puzzled to know what to think ; and 
Lindsay — Lindsay was in a fever of excit-ement — what had 
happened he could not quite comprehend, hut it seemed toler- 
ably certain that Wilfred Lambert had at any rate not been 
accepted. If Hyacinth were free, could he sell himself to 
Christian? 



CHAPTER XIL 

" I could not loTO thee, dear, so miioh, 
Loved I not honor more." 

To Lucatta on going to Uu War: 

About three months previous to the events recorded in the 
last chapter, a young artist was painting busily in his studio in 
Rome. The picture was almost finished, wanting nothing, in- 
deed, but the few last touches. It was a scene of spring in 
the sweet South, most exquisitely and delicately painted. 

** I have breathed on the Sontb, and the ohestnnt flowers 
By thousands have burst from the forest bowers; 
And the ancient graves and the fallen fanes 
Are veiled with wreaths on Italian plains." 

A bubbling stream gushed forth from a gray rock under the 
shadow of a wide-spreading chestnut-tree ; everywhere in the 
grass around were the delicate-hued anemones, the sweet nar- 
cissus, and the stately white lilies ; everywhere was color, and 
light, and warmth. 

A slender girl, in the picturesque costume of her country, 
and endowed with her full share of rich Southern beauty, 
stood leaning against the trunk of the tree, with a basket of 
violets and narcissus on her arm, and one little bare foot dab- 
bling listlessly in the purling brook. Her attitude was full of 
grace — she was evidently waiting for some one, and expecta- 
tion was legibly written on every feature of her face, in every 

line of her figure. 

11* 
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At a short distance lay two children, but little removed from 
babyhood. They had evidently been helping the elder girl to 
fill her basket, and, fatigued with their exertions, had fallen 
asleep, half in sun and half in shadow, with the bright anemones 
tightly grasped in their tiny hands, and the tall white lilies, 
emblems of innocence, overshadowing them. The figures were 
life-size, and the effects of color and of light and shade Vere 
managed in a masterly manner. 

The artist looked lovingly at his work when the last touch 
had at length been given, and then, drawing a deep old-fash- 
ioned arm-chair in front of the easel, sank into it, and again 
scrutinized the painting carefully. From the deep tender blue 
of the sky to the delicate hues of the wild anemones, from the 
light fleecy cloud, half seen through the chestnut-leaves, to 
the white linen folds of the peasant head-dress, from the warm 
flush of the ripe Southern cheek to the cold fragile beauty of 
the fair white lilies, from the anxious, expectant look of the girl 
to the happy, unconscious slumber of the two children — all 
was finished to the utmost, and all satisfied him — in so far, at 
least, as a true artist can ever be satisfied with his own work. 
For it is one of the sorest trials of the really gifted that the 
power of execution lags lamentably behind that of conception, 
that the cunning of the hand to execute is so infinitely less 
than that of the brain to imagine or of the eye to criticise. 
Still, allowing for this inevitable source of dissatisfaction, 
Laurence Courtray was well contented, as he sat for more than 
an hour examining and criticising in every detail the work 
which was, as he fondly hoped, to make his reputation when 
hung on the walls of Burlington House. 

His must have been undoubted talent, for he had not been 
brought up to the profession of an artist. His father, a man 
of moderate fortune, had given him a good education, but no 
profession, and, just as Laurence attained the age of twenty, 
died of grief at the collapse of a commercial speculation in 
which the whole of his capital had been invested. He had 
been a loving husband and tender father, and both Laurence 
and his mother mourned him bitterly. 

An annuity of two hundred a year, which had fortunately 
been settled on Mrs. Courtray, was all the provision left to 
them ; but at this juncture, an old, childless friend of Mr. 
Courtray's came forward, and oficred to befriend Laurence in 
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any way in his power, and Laarenoe at once decided on em- 
bracing the profession of an artist. 

Mr. Jameson, a worthy merchant, in his heart considered 
this a most foolish project ; he had hoped that the young man 
would have taken what he considered a more sensible view of 
life, and have devoted his attention to commerce ; in which 
case he would, after a very short probation, have admitted him 
as a junior partner in his own firm ; but this advantageous 
offer Laurence gratefully but firmly declined. He felt, he said, 
that his genius did not lie in that direction — that if it were 
the only course open to him, he would use every endeavor 
to do his best, but that, as Mr. Jameson had so generously 
offered to help him in any way he mights elect, ho felt certain 
that the artistes career was the only one which he could pursue 
with any hope of success. From his infancy he had had a 
pencil in his hand at all leisure moments; very flattering things 
had been said of his talents by the artists who had frequented 
his father's house, and he felt that there, and there only, lay 
his vocation. So, with a muttered dissent and a doubt fuJ 
shake of the head, Mr. Jameson gave way, and Laurence be- 
gan to study in earnest. Unlike geniuses in general, he did 
not lack application ; his patience and perseverance were the 
delight of every master who instructed him. 

£re he had concluded his second year's study, his mother 
faded gently away fix)m his side ; she had never recovered 
irom ^ shock of her husband's death, following so closely, 
as it had done, upon the catastrophe of their shattered fortunes 
and ruined home. After her death Laurence devoted himself 
eyen more ardently to study than he had hitherto done ; his 
mother's small annuity had died with her, and besides, he had 
no longer the distraction of her company in the evenings, when 
he had loved to read to her, and to talk of what they had read, 
or of the pictures which ever seemed to his fertile fancy to 
grow out of every subject — no longer the pleasure of taking 
her short excursions into the country, whenever he could spare 
the time and she felt equal to the exertion. If ever son was 
devoted to a mother, Laurence had been so to his, and his 
sense of desolation at her loss was very bitter. 

Mr. Jameson, pitying his solitary condition, insisted on his 
taking up his abode in his house. This Laurence greatly dis- 
liked, infinitely preferring to be his own master ; but feeling 
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under what an obligation he was to his kind friend, and seeing 
how hurt he appeared at the refusal of his kindness, he forced 
himself to accepc the invitation when Mr. Jameson urged it a 
second time. 

And once established in the large mansion in South Ken- 
sington, he hardly regretted his compliance. His painting- 
room was perfect both in light and ventilation ; his privacy 
was strictly respected ; no demand was ever made upon his 
time, save that of being punctual for dinner, and he enjoyed 
once more all the comforts and luxuries of his earlier years. 
Scarcely a good preparation, perhaps, for one who had to work 
for his bread, but this was a consideration little likely to occur 
to a youth of two-and-twenty, and he enjoyed to the full the 
softness and the elegancies of his life, without, however, abating 
in the slightest degree the ardor of his study. 

Mr. Jameson was unmarried ; Laurence's mother was the 
only woman who had ever touched his heart, and she had pre- 
ferred his friend Edward Courtray ; but his two nephews and 
their sister, his only relatives, lived with him. The eldest 
nephew, Alexander, was being brought up to follow in his 
uncle's steps and become the head of the firm, and was already 
intrusted with a very considerable share of management and 
responsibility, though he was little more than six-and-twenty. 
He was not brilliant, but persevering and clear-headed, and 
blessed with one of the best tempers ever given to man. It 
was even, without being lymphatic ] sweet, without being weak. 
Horace, the second brother, was about two years younger; 
a wild vouth, who never would settle to anything, and whose 
debts, follies, and generally unsatisfactory conduct gave his 
uncle many an anxious hour. The girl, Lilias, in some respects 
more nearly resembled her younger than her elder brother. 
Her uncle sometimes said sorrowfully that he feared there must 
have been some grave error in her training, for he believed 
that never did a thought of any one save herself enter her 
mind. And such was indeed the case. Slight and very deli- 
cate, with ' a constant hectic cough, she reveled in the ease, 
softness, and luxury of her life, but never once thought of ex- 
tending any of the benefits which she so keenly enjoyed to 
others. That any one else should suffer moved her not in the 
least, so long as no shadow of either trouble or discomfort fell 
upon herself. And yet to those who knew her but slightly 
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she had the art to appear a fair, fragile, gentle creature, ever 
thinking of the pleasure of others, and r^rdless of her own. 

Youth is not habitually discriminating as to character, and 
Laurence's artistic eye being struck with the elegance and 
fragility of Lilias's appearance, he very speedily fell into the 
agonies of first love ; and, as is the wont of the victims of 
that blindest of passions, endowed her with every virtue and 
excellence under the sun. Her face, in its setting of pale, 
reddish-golden hair, appeared in his portfolio in every possible 
combination. What a curious journal of the life of a young 
artist might be compiled from the various faces, each of which 
appears exclusively for a time in every picture, and then sud- 
denly vanishes, to be, in all probability, replaced by one of a 
directly opposite type ! 

Of a young artist's life we say advisedly ; his older brethren 
are more apt to think of the visible and attainable model than 
of the ethereal and idealized divinity. Certainly, at that time, 
Laurence's journal would have been found very full of Lilias, 
and she liked the admiration of the handsome young painter, 
but was too engrossed with herself to care for him. 

Mr. Jameson was extremely fond of dilating on the manner 
in which he had made all his fortune himself, having risen 
from a mere clerk, and also on the disposition which he had 
made of it in his will. The business, which was large and 
extremely lucrative, with capabilities of still further extension, 
was to be led to Alexander, as was also a small landed prop- 
erty ; the savings of many years, which were very considerable, 
virere to be divided equally between Horace and Lilias, with 
the exception of ten thousand pounds, which was to be letl to 
Laurence. The exact amount to be inherited by his nephew 
and niece Mr. Jameson never mentioned, but lefl it to be sur- 
mised that the sum was large. 

About a year a^r Laurence had first taken up his abode 
under Mr. Jameson's roof, Horace's debts became once more 
a source of grave commotion ; his uncle declared that he would 
no longer support hiin in idleness in London, and insisted 
upon his at once choosing a career. With infinite grumbling, 
Horace at length reluctantly consented to go out to New Zea- 
land for a few years, as superintendent of some property which 
Mr. Jameson possessed there. His uncle suggest^ his going 
out as a means of breaking him of his extravagant habits 

F» 
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and of separating him from undesirable companions, rather 
than with any idea of his services proving of the smallest 
value. The only part of the business to which Horace looked 
forward with any sort of satisfaction was the long sea voyage, 
and he went on board the Qu-een of the Southern, Seat in fairly 
good spirits and humor. Six months later news was received 
of the total loss of the ship, and, it was assumed, of all on 
board. A vessel had met with portions of the wreck two 
days after a violent storm, and it was said that, even if a boat 
had been launched, none could have lived in such a seau So 
Horace was mourned as dead, and Mr. Jameson reproached 
himself bitterly for ever having dispatched him on the voyage. 
Although not a shadow of blame could naturally attach to 
him, he felt as if responsible for his nephew's melancholy fate, 
and was never again his old cheerful self after the receipt of 
the melancholy intelligence. Laurence became very dear to 
him, and after a time he announced his intention of altering 
hb will, and leaving to him the share of the fortune that 
would have belonged to Horace. 

Feeling himself no longer prospectively poor, Laurence ven- 
tured to approach Lilias, towards whom his feelings had under- 
gone no change, but whom he had felt that he, an almost 
pauper artist, had no right to appropriate. Now all was 
changed ; as joint heir with her to her uncle's wealth, he was 
far from an unsuitable match for her. So Lilias thought also. 
Now that Laurence was undeniably a "good match," she dis- 
covered that she had long been attached to him, and they 
were engaged, to Mr. Jameson's no small satisfaction. He 
was not destined, however, to behold thetr union ; for, shortly 
before the time fixed for the marriage, he caught a violent 
cold, from which he never rallied, but died two days before 
the one fixed for the wedding. 

His will exactly fulfilled what he had always announced as 
its purport — Alexander inheriting the business and estate, 
Lilias and Laurence each becoming entitled to one hundred 
thousand pounds. After a sufiicient interval, the preparations 
for the wedding were again commenced, and Lilias and her 
lover were sitting together in the twilight less than a week 
before the appointed day, when a ring at the bell was followed 
by a great commotion in the hall, and suddenly the door was 
flung open, and Horace stood before them. Lilias screamed 
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and fainted, Laurenoe stood fairly stapefied ; bat in a very 
fihort time Horace explained everything. He had landed at 
the Cape, and, having a pleasant engagement on shore, had 
neglected to rejoin the Queen of the Southern Seas, which had 
consequently sailed without him. He had waited for another 
ship, or rather, as he expressed it, for ^' what might turn up," 
and in a short time had, well pleased, found himself on board 
Lord Sealand's yacht, the JjaU. Their course had been most 
erratic : they had started to go to Rio, but had changed their 
minds knd gone to Calcutta, and thence had proceeded up the 
country to shoot tigers; then they had been to China and 
Japan and the South 8ea Islands, spending nearly two years 
in their travels, and had finally left the Lais at San Francisco 
to make her way home to England, and had come across America 
by the Pacific Railway. And why had he not written? Ohl 
well, they knew he was always a bad hand at that sort of thing; 
besides, they ought to know that no news was alwap good 
news. Really, though, he had always meant to write, but 
somehow he had never had time I In his own way he was 
sorry to hear of his uncle's death, though, like his sister, his 
feelings were only deep respecting anything that affected him- 
self. But his amazement and dismay were unspeakable when 
Lilias suddenly exclaimed, — 

" Well, Horace, poor Uncle George always said you would 
live to regret your idleness about writing, and I fancy you will 
repent it now. Thinking, as of course we all did, that you were 
drowned, he altered his will, and left your share of the fortune 
to Laurenoe. We are to be married on Thursday." 

" By Jove 1" exclaimed Horace, in a tone of intensest dis- 
may ; and there was a dead pause, broken by Laurence, who 
said, quietly, — 

" My dear Lilias, how can you speak as if I were going to 
keep Horace's fortune ? Of course I shall hand it over to 
him at once, only reserving the ten thousand pounds, which, 
as you know, your uncle always said he had left -me in his 
original will." 

^^ But the money is yours," said Lilias, hotly ; " we are 
going to be married next week, — it is all in the settle- 
ment." 

'' The settlements must be altered ; it cannot be helped, 
even if it delay our marriage a few days longer. As to the 
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money being mine, it is nothing of the kind ; the will was 
made under a misconception." 

** Nonsense ! You know you have a perfect right to keep 
the money." 

" In strict law, possibly ; in equity, no more than I have to 
the Queen's crown. Really, Lilias, I wonder how you can 
talk so 1 Any one would think you wanted to rob Horace of 
his undoubted right !'' 

*' I don't know what any one might think," said Lilias, 
slowly, and with a bright color rising to her cheeks, " but I 
do know this, that if people choose to go wandering about en- 
joying themselves when they are supposed to be drowned, and 
when their relations have all the annoyance of wearing mourn- 
ing for them, and won't even take the trouble to write and say 
they are alive, why I think they must just take the oon8&- 
quences. Horace might have saved all this by five minutes* 
trouble ; he did not choose to take it, and we reap the benefit." 

" Quite impossible, Lilias," said Laurence, much discomposed 
at her words. '* You do not consider what you are saying ; no 
gentleman could possibly do such a thing." 

" Then," cried Lilias, rising from her chair and speaking 
shrilly in her excitement — "then our engagement is at an 
end, Mr. Courtray. If you care for me, you will keep the 
money. Will you ?" 

" It is quite impossible," said Laurence, turning very white. 
" But, Lilias, in mercy say you do not mean what you have 
just said. If your uncle had not died, we should have been 
married fully six months." 

"And, as you 'are so marvelously Quixotic, I cannot be 
sufficiently thankful that we were not married then," retorted 
Lilias ; " now I have, at any rate, the opportunity of defend- 
ing myself by withdrawing from my engagement, which I do 
most decidedly." 

She paused, looking at Laurence, and expecting that, when 
he saw she was really in earnest, he would give way. She 
could not believe that he would throw away her love and for- 
tune for what appeared to her a ridiculous scruple — but she 
was far from understanding the character with which she had 
to deal. 

When Laurence fairly realized the fact that she was in 
earnest in expecting him to retain the fortune that was of 
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right her hrother's, his amaxement was great, his disgnst 
infinitely surpassed it. 

"If I understand you rightly, Miss Jameson/' he said, 
coldly, " it was with the fortune which your uncle left me 
that you were in love, and not with me. I can never he suf- 
ficiently thankful to Horace for returning in time to save us 
hoth from such a disastrous mistake. I shall leave this house 
to-morrow, as, afler what has passed, it cannot he pleasant to 
either of us to meet. I can only repeat how thankful I am 
that the enlightenment should have come in time. Oood- 
evening." And he left the room. 

From that hour he had never set eyes on Lilias — Lilias 
Jameson no longer, for, three months kter, he read the an- 
nouncement of her marriage to Lord Sealand, and that " the 
happy pair had left England in the Zais, her ladyship's health 
heing delicate." Six months after he read oi her death of 
consumption, with scarcely a pang, so completely had the 
revelation of her mercenary nature disgusted him on the 
night of Horace's return. 

He only remained in England long enough to accomplish 
the transfer of the money to its rightful owner, and to invest 
his own ten thousand pounds, and then set off on a lingering 
sketching tour, through Switzerland and Northern Italy, to 
Rome, where, when we first meet him, he had heen settled for 
nearly two years. 

He had, very early in his career, encouraged thereto hy the 
artist irom whom he had learned most, determined to send 
nothing to the Royal Academy until he had achieved a work 
that might at once bring him reputation. And now he be- 
lieved that he had at length before him the picture of his 
fate. It was one that he had painted with more care, atten- 
tion, and love than he had ever yet bestowed upon a composi- 
tion, and he felt that its departure would leave an irreplace- 
able blank in his studio. 

.Let us describe him as he stands criticising the picture. 
Tall and powerfully built, with a well-shaped head, covered 
with close-curling, fair hair ; a. high, broad forehead, white as 
snow where it had been sheltered from the fierce Italian sun ; 
deep gray eyes, a Grecian nose, and a fair moustache and 
beard, which shaded, while they did not conceal, a perfectly- 
formed mouth, Laurence Courtray was handsomer than most 

12 
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men toi be ordinarily met with. He waa immensely popular 
in society, from his frauk, sunny manner and invariable good 
temper ; but no woman had ever been able to flatter herself 
that she had made any impression upon the heart of the hand- 
some painter. It was not that he had not recovered from the 
loss of Lilias. A boy's first love is seldom deep, though it is 
very fierce ; and she had too successftiUy annihilated it for the 
smallest particle to have survived. But it had been a very 
painful expenence, and had given hun a distrust- of the sex 
that had hitherto proved an impenetrable shield against all 
their wiles and blandishments. Many a woman in Rome was 
well disposed to welcome the handsome, fascinating English 
painter as her lover, but hitherto he had been the great friend 
of many, but the lover of none. 

'^ Halloo 1 Liaurence, at work as usual," exclaimed a young 
man, entering the studio with the air of an hahitui, " Whatl 
really finished at last ? I wish you joy. By Jove 1" as he 
BHW the finished picture for the first time,- " it u beantiiul !^ 
it ought to make ^furore in London I" 

" I think it will be accepted," said Laurence, quietly. 

*^ Accepted ! I should just about think so. Won't yon 
have an exhibition here, just as a b^inning, before you send 
it?" 

*'^ I shall show it to a few people. I think I shall go to 
England with it." 

" And cut Rome ?" 

"Oh! no. I shall keep this studio, and probably come 
back in the winter ; but I think a little English life will be a 
pleasant change. Besides, I don't want to get into the trick 
of painting Italy, and Italy only ; and I think of taking a 
cottage somewhere, and painting English scenery this sum- 
mer. Cool grays and greens will be good discipline after the 
wealth of color in which I have reveled here for die last two 
years." 

" I know the very place to suit you — a tiny cottage close to 
my fiither's place in Elmshire. My mother only mentioned 
the other day that it was vacant. Elmshire is a pretty county, 
and we should be glad to have you." 

" It won't make much difference to you — ^you are never 
tliere." 

'^ Oh ! my people have gone back there now, and I shall be 
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there ever so mncli if I have you to talk to. Let me write to 
my mother to take the cottage." 

"Well, I don't very much mind if you do." And so it 
was settled. 

Lord £hnton wrote to his mother, Lady Elmshire, and 
Rose Bank was secured for Laurence Courtray. He went 
down to the Castle with his friend at the beginning of April, 
to inspect his new abode, of which he thoroughly approved, 
and then returned to London, there anxiously to await the 
decision respecting his picture. Although this was his first 
attempt at exhibition, he was far from being an unknown 
artist He had painted much, and his pictures had sold ex- 
tremely well, and often to people who were supposed to be 
excellent judges. He had not really much fear that his 
picture would be rejected ; he well knew it to be the best he 
had ever painted, still he could not help being nervous and 
anxious. But he was well repaid for his anxiety by the chorus 
of admiration that arose the first day that the picture was 
seen in a prominent position in the large hall of Burlington 
House. The day of the private view people hardly talked of 
anything else ; and Lord Elmton, who was as keenly inter- 
ested in and as proud of the picture as if he had painted it 
himself, was perpetually diving into the crowd, and dragging 
Laurence forth to be presented to this or that magnate of the 
world of fiishion or of art. 

Laurence was thoroughly satisfied. He knew the picture 
really was first-rate, and he did not think it necessary to affect 
either that he did not know it or did not care for the recog- 
nition of the fiict by others. He found the well-merited ap- 
plause extremely pleasant ; and without the least affectation 
or conceit accepted it as his due. He was to have gone down 
to the Castle with Lord Elmton, for the Ettrick ball ; but 
Alexander Jameson, meeting him a few days before, made 
such a point of his dining with him, to meet Horace on that 
particular day, that he did not like to refuse, so his acquaint- 
ance with the society of Elmshire was indefinitely postponed. 
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CHAPTER Xra. 

" Go not, happy day, 

From the shioing fields— 
Go not, happy day, 

Till the maiden yields. 
* * ♦ * ♦ 

"When the happy 'yei' 
Falters from her lips, 
Pass and blush the news 
O'er the blowing ships." 

For t»ome days there was little chaDge in the position of 
affairs at Ettrick. Mrs. Ettrick was growing very impatient 
that Lindsay should bring matters to a crisis, and could not 
understand his procrastination. She did not see how carefully 
Christian avoided ever by any chance being lefl alone with 
her cousin, but she did observe how very pointedly Hyacinth 
kept out of bis way, and it inclined her to an amiability 
towards her younger niece which she would not otherwise 
have felt. She could not endure that any of her plans or 
arrangements should be frustrated, and felt very angry at the 
ill-success which had evidently attended her scheme for Hya- 
cinth's marriage to Mr. Lambert. Even if it had no sinister 
effect upon Lindsay's courtship of Christian, and if that mar- 
riage took place according to her wishes, it would naturally 
militate against her intention of becoming the mistress of 
Ettrick, as, while Sir Loudoun had a daughter left to live 
with him, she could hardly offer herself as a companion to his 
loneliness. She wondered sometimes whether all was quite 
over between Hyacinth and Mr. Lambert. His sudden 
departure certainly looked like it, but she happened to know 
that five days afterwards she had received a telegram, and it 
was hardly possible it could have come from any one but him. 
It seemed improbable he would telegraph to a girl who had 
just refused him ; still, if Hyacinth had not refused him, why 
did he go away so abruptly? Anyhow, it seemed to her tol- 
erably certain, and for the certainty she was very thankful, 
that the girl did not care for Lindsay, and thus a daifger was 
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avoided ; for Mrs, Ettrick was persuaded that he was in such 
a state that the very faintest shadow of encouragement would 
have induced him instantly to swerve from hb allegiance to 
Christian. 

Hyacinth would have heen thankful to know how well her 
wild spirits had served to conceal her secret, and how utterly 
unsuspicious of it all around her were. Ever since Wilfred 
had discovered it, she felt as if it must almost be patent to 
the world, l^bly written on her countenance. She shunned 
Lindsay with a perseverance unspeakably inconvenient to 
Christian, who, dreading to be left alone with him, terribly 
wanted her sister as a rampart of defense. So she shut her- 
self up a great deal in her own room, and read much hysteri- 
cal literature about the political wrongs of her sex, which 
enabled her for the time to forget her embarrassments ; and 
Hyacinth sat listlessly in the window of her own room, play- 
ing with Scamp's cars, and shedding many tears on that ani- 
inal*s devoted head, as she watched Lindsay wandering aim- 
lessly about the garden below, and wondered much why 
Christian was not with him, for it naturally never occurred to 
her to imagine that her sister could be indifferent to his de- 
votion. Of Wilfred she thought as little as possible, especially 
of his determination to return in a year for his answer. She 
pitied him, indeed, for her feelings just now were very keen as 
to the sorrows of unreauited love, and she was heartily sorry 
that her blindness should have caused him to undergo them ; 
but she could not prevent herself from feeling a sort of hazy 
astonishment that be should have deemed it possible that any 
one could care for him who had the privilege of being con- 
stantly with Lindsay. 

The telegram which Mrs. Ettrick had observed was from 
Wilfred, from Liverpool, dated ^^ On board the India ;'' 

" Sail to-morrow for New York, You will see me May 
16/ A. God bless your 

It was a painful reminder, and she had burned it. She tried 
to make up her mind that he would forget, and to distract her 
thoughts; and to hide the sinking of her heart at the thought 
of Lindsay she talked and laughed more incessantly even 
than usual. She was unable to settle to any of her usual oc- 
cupations, for a great and exceeding restlessness had seized 

opon her. 

12* 
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On the Wednesday — the week, day for day, since Wilfred's 
proposal and departure — she sauntered forth after breakfast, 
unperceived, as she thought, to the Hyacinth Dell. It was 
considerably changed in the three weeks that had elapsed since 
we first saw it ; hyacinths and daffodils had passed away, and 
it was scarcely such a fairy bower as it had been ; still it was 
a lovely spot, and Hyacinth, as she seated herself under the 
tree, was by no means blind to its beauty. But after she had 
sat there for some time, a sense of great and utter loneliness 
came over her — a feeling that all the sun had gone out of her 
life forever, and that, dearly and devotedly as she loved Chris- 
tian, it would be almost more than she could bear to see her 
Lindsay's wife. The thought of watching, of being compelled 
to watch, their happiness, with her own heart hungry and 
aching, was too much for her, and, hiding her face in her 
hands, she sobbed as if her heart would hriak. 

Her four-footed friends gave her all the sympathy in their 
power. Scamp stood on his hind legs, and licked the tears 
off such portions of her face as he could reach ; Sailor licked 
her hands, and put one paw on her knee ; and old Ronald put 
his head on her shoulder. Poor dumb animals 1 so powerless 
to understand her sorrow, yet so anxious to sympathize with 
and, if possible, to alleviate it 1 

But a very different comforter was at hand : Lindsay had 
followed his cousin to the Dell. Christian was invisible, and 
it seemed hopeless to expect her appearance before luncheon ; 
he did not see why he should not have the pleasure of talking 
to Hyacinth. Indeed, ever since that fateful Wednesday, Lind- 
say had been in a very perturbed state of mind ; there was, 
he perceived, some mystery, which at present he was unable 
to fathom; but if he could make it clear to himself that 
Hyacinth, in spite of all appearances, did not care for Mr. 
Lambert, could he resign himself to marrying Christian with- 
out one attempt to secure himself a brighter destiny ? He 
knew all his mother would say, he fully recognized the wisdom 
of her ailments, but still — Hyacinth and bliss — Christian 
and wealth — what a contrast 1 

In a word, Lindsay Ettrick was, for the first time in his 
life, sufficiently in love to be ready to cast prudence to the 
winds. Still he had followed Hyacinth with no very definite 
object, certainly with no clear intention of proposing to her. 
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But at the sight of her tears he lost all self-control ; all thought 
of ChristiaD's fortune, which was to pay his debts and render 
him once more a free man, was utterly forgotten, and, kneel- 
ing beside Hyacinth with his arm round her waist, he showered 
upon her every loving epithet, imploring her to let him con- 
sole her, entreating her to say but the one word which would 
render him the happiest of men. So amazed was Hyacinth. 
BO dazzled at the prospect of happiness placed before her, that 
she could say nothing, but sat absolutely dumb, staring at her 
cousin as if she could not believe her ears. 

" But^-but Christian !" she gasped at length ; ^' surely you 
are in love with her ?" 

" Hyacinth, I nev^r was in love in my life until I saw you. 
The first night I arrived it was all over with me, but you 
seemed so occupied with that Mr. Lambert that I feared there 
was no chance for me. Hyacinth, say there is hope — say you 
care for me." 

"But Christian," said Hyacinth again, " what will she say? 
what will she think ?" 

" Hang Christian !" was on Lindsay's lips, but he checked 
himself with a violent effort, and said, — 

" Surely, Hyacinth, you do not think she cares for me ? 
But tell me, dearest, that ^ou do. Hyacinth, you are silent ; 
you know what silence gives," and he drew her to him ; <^ tell 
me what you were crying for so desperately just now." 

But it was out of Hyacinth's power to answer him ; she 
hung her head, while her face and throat burned with crimson 
blushes. She could not tell him those tears were shed over 
his loss, over his supposed love for her sister. Besides, hei 
mind was in a perfect whirl. If Lindsay had loved her all 
along, why had he never shown sign or symptom of it, but 
devoted himself exclusively to Christian ? Why had he left 
her so completely to Wilfred Lambert ? The latter, who had 
discovered her affection for her cousin, had evidently had no 
conception of his for her, else he would hardly have talked 
with such certainty of his marriage to Christian. 

And' what would Christian's feelings be ? She must love 
Lindsay ; no one, Hyacinth conceived, could possibly be con- 
stantly thrown with him, as she had been, without doing so ; 
and if such were the case she could not, would not be the one 
to dash the cup of happiness from her sister's lips. No, it 
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was sweet to know that Lindsay loved her; it soothed her 
pride to know that her love was not unreturned, but yet she 
was firmly determined that no sorrow should reach Christian 
through her. So with a great effort, and a spasm of agonizing 
sorrow, she withdrew herself from Lindsay's encircling arm, 
and said, as calmly as she coidd, — 

" Lindsay, I had no idea of this ; you have been so devoted 
to Christian, it is impossible you can care for me as you say, 
or that I can listen to you," and she rose from the ground 
and turned to leave him. 

But Lindsay was now desperate. He felt that in proposing 
to Hyacinth he had risked all — ^burned his ships, and broken 
his bridges ; for that, af\er doing so, it would be utterly im- 
possible for him to carry out his mother's wishes respecting 
Christian. So he laid his hand on her arm. 

" Stop a moment, Hyacinth," he said, hastily. " I would 
give worlds not to tell you what I must say, but it must be 
done. I swear to you I have loved you ever since I saw you, 
that I love you as I never before loved a woman ; but — don't 
despise me — I saw you, as I thought, encouraging another, 
and I complied, or rather endeavored to comply, with my 
mother's wishes. She had set her heart on my marrying the 
heiress of Ettrick, that the two properties — it and Olen £t- 
trick — ^might go together. Believing your affections were 
engaged, I was reckless what I did ; but ever since Mr. Lam- 
bert's departure, I have had a ray of hope that you might 
care for me. Now, Hyacinth, you know aU — do not condemn 
me too harshly." 

It was of course convenient to call this " all," but Lindsay 
had forborne all allusion to his debts, and to the desirability 
of Christian's fortune to pay them. Doubtless he was right — 
such details would hardly have sounded romantic in an avowal 
of love. 

Hyacinth paused. Since the shock she had received on 
finding that she had quite unconsciously been greatly encour- 
aging and unmistakably ill-using Wilfred Lambert, she felt as 
if she could hardly judge correctly either of her own actions 
or of those of others Perhaps it was her own preoccupa- 
tion that was in fault ; perhaps she ought to have seen all 
that Lindsay told her. But — and to her that was the whole 
case — it was impossible that Christian could be indifferent to 
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him ; and no matter at what agony to herself, Christian should 
be happy. So she began her speech bravely, though hesi- 
tatingly. 

" She was very sorry ; she hoped Lindsay did not think she 
had encouraged him. She had had no idea of his feelings ; 

she was very sorry, but — ^but — ^it was impos " And here a 

sense of desolation, such as had caused her first burst of tears, 
made her again utterly break down and sob piteously. 

" Hyacinth, Hyacinth, what is it ?" cried Lindsay, in dis- 
may. " Why should it be impossible ? Bo you love any one 
else? Tou shake your head. Then what can there be to 
come between us ?" 

A pause only broken by sobs ; but at length she contrived 
to articulate, — 

" Christian." 

'' Christian 1 Hyacinth, I have told you that it is you, and 
you only, that I love. I could never have even attempted to 
court your sister, if I had believed you free. You surely do 
not imagine I love her ?'* 

^^ But she must love you — ^it is impossible she should not," 
sobbed Hyacinth, innocently unconscious that her naive speech 
implied that Lindsay was irresistible. 

He accepted the compliment as his due-— even love could 
Dot utterly exorcise vanity ; but it was very gravely that he 
said, — 

*'*' Dearest Hyacinth, I have not the least reason to think 
that Christian cares for me, but I think I may hope that you 
do ; and if such is the case, I swear you are the only woman 
I will ever marry. Hyacinth, say you will give me hope — 
say you love me !" 

She could not resist the appeal. 

" Love you, Lindsay ! I do indeed ; but " 

But what she was about to say was not destined to be 
known. Lindsay had heard quite enough, and he caught her 
in his arms and pressed kiss after kiss upon her lips. For the 
moment Hyacinth's opposition was overcome — she lay passive 
in his arms, and gave herself up to the bliss of feeling that 
her love was indeed returned. For the moment she forgot 
Christian, Wilfred, his intended return— everything, in short, 
but Lindsay and her own intense happiness. But remem- 
brance soon returned. 
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^' Oh ! Lindsay, Lindsay, what have I done ?" she exclaimed 
piteously, as she disengaged herself from his arms. '' Yoa 
nave stolen my secret from me, and it can never, never be. I 
would die rather than make Christian unhappy." 

'^ And I swear to you that you, Hyacinth Ettrick, are the 
only woman I will ever marry, so, even if you persist in 
making us both miserable, what will Christian be the better ? 
Hyacinth, darling, be reasonable. We love each other with 
all our hearts, and we know it ; we have neither of us any 
reason to think that Christian cares one straw about me.*' 

** Oh 1 but, Lindsay, you have been so much with her, she 
must." 

" Darling, you think, because you love me, that every one 
else must needs do the same. But listen ; suppose, for the 
sake of argument, that Christian does care for me, I have 
sworn, and I mean to keep my oath, to marry no woman but 
yourself. Surely it would be better that Christian should be 
unhappy, and that we should enjoy our blissful lives, than that 
we should all three be miserable?" 

** But I could not be happy if Christian were wretched I 
Oh I Lindsay, you must marry her 1" 

*^ Bemember my oath. Hyacinth. Besides, would it not be 
as well to be sure of Christian's sentiments before you make 
us both miserable for life?" 

There was a pause, — this view of the subject had evidently 
not struck Hyacinth. Lindsay continued : 

'^ Besides, Hyacinth, you are mine ; you have owned that 
you love me, and nothing shall induce me to give you up, till 
you tell me yourself that that love has died. It is out of 
your power to take yourself from me until you can truly tell 
me that." 

Hyacinth looked at him almost awe-struck at his vehemence. 
What could there be in her, she wondered, that twice in the 
short space of a week she had been called upon to listen to 
such burning words ? Once more she rose from her seat under 
the beech-tree. 
• " I must go home," she said. 

^^ Seal our engagement with one more kiss," said Lindsay. 
" And, Hyacinth, say, * Lindsay, I will be your wife T " 

There was a pause. She murmured something about first 
seeing Christian, but he persevered, and, as usual, perseverance 
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had its reward, and triamphed over indecision. Lindsay was 
both proud and happy as they walked home together. Hya- 
cinth was happy too, unspeakably happy in finding that her 
cousin loved her, but overwhelmed with distress at the thought 
of Christianas prospective suffering. 

" I shall speak to your father after luncheon," Lindsay had 
said, as they stood at the hall-door ; and although she had 
made a hurried protest, she felt sure that he would do so. 

" Wednesdays seem unlucky days with Hyacinth," remarked 
Mrs. Ettrick, with some asperity, when Christian announced 
that her sister was tired, and unable to come down to luncheon. 
'^ It was last Wednesday that she was knocked up, after Mr. 
Lambert had disappeared in that remarkably sudden way." 

Mrs. Ettrick had chanced to see her son and niece returning 
to the house, and although she by no means apprehended the 
extent of the catastrophe which had occurred, she was alarmed 
by their confidential manner, and by Lindsay's appearance of 
evident satisfaction. She endeavored to waylay him after 
luncheon, but he eluded her vigilance, and, to her unspeakable 
astonishment,, she saw him follow his uncle into the library. 
Even yet she did not realize what had taken place ; it never 
occurred to her that Lindsay could be so infatuated as to sac- 
rifice his fortune to his affections. She turned to speak to 
Christian, but she too had disappeared. 

" Come and sit with me as soon as you can," Hyacinth had 
said, and she was somewhat curious to know what her sister 
had to impart, for naturally the thought of Lindsay did not 
occur to her. But when she was seated in the window oppo- 
site to her, having safely achieved reaching that position 
without upsetting any of Hyacinth's innumerable ornaments, 
there was a long pause, for Hyacinth hardly knew how to 
begin. She had so fully intended that if she found that 
Christian, as she could hardly doubt was the case, loved her 
cousin, she would smother her own feelings, and never allow 
her to have even a suspicion of them, but now that he had 
gone to her father there was little use in concealment. So, 
hesitating a great deal, and blushing painfully, she began':* 

" Christian, you will never guess what has happened. I am 
afraid — that is, I hope — I think — T mean I fear — I dare say 
you can guess." 

Christian laughed. 
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'' It Bounds like a puzzle. You are afraid, jou hope, you 
think, JOU fear ! No, Bluebell, I can't guess. I never was 
a good hand at riddles." 

'^ Oh 1 but it isn't a riddle ; indeed it is no laughing matter," 
said Hyacinth, piteously. "Oh! Christian, if I only knew 
it would not make you very unhappy !" 

<'Make me unhappy!" returned Christian, in surprise. 
" Then it is about you, I guess ! Hyacinth, you are engaged 
to Mr. Lambert ! Well, it will be very hard parting with 
you, but happily you will be very near." 

" But it isn't that — at least it isn't Mr. Lambert," returned 
Hyacinth, half ciying with vexation, excitement, and ner- 
vousness. 

, " Not Mr. Lambert ?" repeated Christian, slowly. " Then 
I am sure I cannot guess. I thought, until he left so sud- 
denly, that it was all but settled between you. I can't imagine 
who else it can be. We know no one else intimately, except 
Lindsay and " 

" It is Lindsay," said Hyacinth, in a very low voice. 

" Impossible !" exclaimed Christian, sharply, a vivid recol- 
lection coming upon her of the declaration which she had 
believed LindiMiy to be on the point of making to her only one 
short week i^o. How egregionsly vain she must have been 
to imagine that he cared for her, when, after all, he could 
only have been going to tell her of his love for Hyacinth ! 
It was very mortifying to have been going to reftise a man 
who had evidently never been thinking about her, and she 
looked flushed and discomposed enough to realize Hyacinth's 
worst fears. 

" Oh ! Christian," she exclaimed, springing up and throw- 
ing her arms round her sister's neck, "I feared this — ^I 
thought it was impossible you could have seen so much of 
him and not have loved him. Oh ! how sorry I am he found 
me crying, and guessed my secret ! He would have married 
you, and you would have been happy." 

"Married me?" said Christian — "what! when he loved 
you ? Nonsense ! Besides, there must have been two parties 
to that arrangement, and I should certainly not have been one 
of them." 

" Do you mean to say you do not care for him ?" cried 
Hyacinth, her eyes opening to their widest extent. 
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" I like him very well us a oonsin/* replied Christian, '' but 
I am DO more in love with him than I am with Scamp. Do 
you really think him so irresistible ? — and how strange it is 
that I thought all the time you cared for Mr. liambert T' 

" And you are sure ? — quite sure ? You are not only say- 
ing this to comfort me ?" persisted Hyacinth, hardly able yet 
to believe that her sister could have resisted Lindny's fasci- 
natioDs ; and on receiving her renewed aseuraaces, she gave 
a deep sigh of relief, and burst into tears, 

" Oh I how thankful I am ! Oh 1 Christian, I am so happy I 
— and I did not dare to be happy before, because I thought 
my happiness would make you miserable — and that would 
have killed me. I told him so, and he said you did not care 
for him ; but I couldn't believe it And then he swore he 
would never marry any woman but me, and he made me 
promise to nuuny him ; and I — I think he's gone to papa." 

" W«ll, Hyacinth," said Christian, kissing her tenderly, '^ I 
wish you joy, with all my heart ; and you need not imagine 
that I am in the very least disappointed. Why, you must 
know my ideas about marriage." 

*' Yes, I know what you have always said ; but I thought 
that would all change when you were in love," answered Hy- 
acinth, naively. 

" Well, I am not, and probably never shall be ; so you can 
be quite happy, without any thought of me to disturb your 
peace ;" and again fondly kiwing her, Chrbtian left the room. 

She felt greatly surprised, for certainly nothing could have 
been less lover-like than Lindsay and Hyacinths -apparent re- 
lations towards each other; but her principal feeling was mor- 
tification and anger at her own conceit in having assumed that 
he cared ibr her. Still it was strange — ^his manner certainly 
had been very peculiar. Well, it was clear that she knew 
nothing about love and its ways. She was very thankful now 
she had not revealed her suspicions of Lindsay's intentions to 
Hyacinth, as she had once or twice been very near doing ; it 
would inevitably have produced complications, and made mis- 
chief. 

Meanwhile, Hyacinth was luxuriating in the thought of 

her own bliss, building the stateliest of castles in the air for 

herself and Lindsay to inhabit, and enjoying to the full her 

thankfulness for Christian's incomprehensible coldness, when 
o 13 
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suddenly her eyes Hgbted on the fox's brush over the door. 
Here was the bitter drop in her cup of bliss. It was so pain- 
ful to think of any one being made wretched by her great 
happiness ; and of course, if Wilfred loved her as she loved 
Lindsay, he must suffer on her marrying him as she would 
have suffered if Lindsay had preferred Christian. She wished 
most fervently that she had utterly refused to allow him to 
arrange that he would return and claim an answer from her in 
a year's time. It was in vain she told herself that circum- 
stances were entirely altered — ^ihat of course he could not be 
surprised at her marrying the man whom he knew she loved. 
Still, as she thought of it, she felt a chill as of coming sorrow, 
and she got up, took down the brush, and hid it away in a 
drawer. She hoped Lindsay would not question her as to 
whal Wilfred had said to her on the island ; she wished to do 
as she would be done by, and felt that, if her love had been 
unretumed, she would have died rather than it should be 
known. 

Meantime, Lindsay had greatly surprised Sir Loudoun. 
He had received the young man's preliminary statements, 
firmly believing them to refer to Christian, and when he heard 
Hyacinth's name he could not believe his ears. 

" Hyacinth !" he said, turning sharply round — " Hyacinth ! 
Surely you mean Christian ? Your mother " 

'' Was most anxious that I should marry Christian," replied 
Lindsay ; " but indeed, my dear uncle, I can never be happy 
without Hyacinth. She loves me, and I have sworn to her that 
no other woman shall ever be my wife." 

There was a pause ; Sir Loudoun drew a long breath of as- 
tonishment before he said, — 

" Well, you amaze me, I confess ! Your mother seemed 
so certain of your preference for Christian, and I decidedly 
thought tbere was something between Hyacinth and Mr. 
Lambert. However, I suppose we were both mistaken. We 
are a couple of old fogies, and have forgotten what love looks 
like." 

If Mrs. Ettrick, who prided herself upon her juvenility, 
could but have heard him ! 

'•*' But, uncle," said Lindsay, encouraged by his manner, 
"you will give your consent?" 

" My dear boy, having made up my mind to give you one 
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dangfater, I oonld hardly in reason refuse you the other. I 
confess it would have pleased me better if you had chosen 
Christian ; it would have kept the property together. But old 
heads have no right to scheme for young hearts. My bonnie 
BluebeD 1 She is a treasure to be proud of, Lindsay." 

" Yes, that she is." 

" Well, now, go and tell her you have my full consent and 
approval ; and, Lindsay, a little bird has whispered to me of 
heavy debts. Let me have a list of them all — ^mind, on your 
honor, the whole to the uttermost farthing, and they shall be ' 
discharged. No — ^no thanks. You shall start in life free, and 
vre will hope you will have had warning enough to keep you 
so." 

As Lindsay left the library he was intercepted by his mother, 
who was by no means in an amiable mood at having been kept 
waiting so long. 

'' Lindsay, I have been waiting for you ever so long ; what 
can you and your uncle have been talking about all this 
time?" 

" He has just desired me to give him a list of all my debts, 
that he may pay them," said Lindsay. 

Mrs. Ettrick stared in amazement. 

" What could have made him do that? How could he know 
you had any ?" 

" He said ' a little bird had whispered it to him,' and as to 
why he did it, he said we should start free. I asked his con- 
sent " 

" To your marriage with Christian ?" exclaimed his mother, 
instantly recovering her good-humor. " My dear boy, I am 
truly thankful ! You have been so strangely dilatory, and have 
taken so little advantage of her manifest preference for you, 
that I was beginning to despair of your ever coming to the 
point Bear Christian, where is she?* I must go and em- 
brace my future daughter." 

" Stop, mother," said Lindsay, detaining her as she rose 
from the sofa ; " I have proposed to Hyacinth." 

Mrs. Ettrick turned, and starod at her son as if she could 
not believe her senses. 

" To Hyacinth I" she repeated, slowly ; " do you mean that 
you have thrown away Christian's fortune and this place? 
Lindsay, you cannot have been so mad ?" 
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" I have got instead the only woman I oonld ever lore." 

^* Pshaw ! that may last for a month ; Ettrick Hall would 
last forever. What did your uncle say ?" 

" He said that he should have liked the properties to have 
been kept together, and that he thought you would be sur- 
prised and disappointed, but that old heads couldn*t settle for 
young hearts." 

" Nonsense 1 I should have thought him more sensible. 
Did he tell you what Hyacinth^s fortune would be ?" 

^^ Her fortune I Grood heavens, mother, as if I could think 
of such a thing yetl Is it not luck enough to have got 
her?" 

"His paying your debts is something," said his mother 
musingly, utterly ignoring his rhapsody ; " still of couiBe it ia 
a terrible pity — such a flirting girl too 1 Now, Christian ia 
steady !" 

"Mother," said Lindsay, getting up and standing before 
her, " if you dare to say anything against Hyacinth, I will 
never speak to you again," and he walked out of the room, 
leaving Mrs. Ettrick none the more favorably disposed towards 
her future daughter-in-law for his rebuke. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" And on her lover's arm she leant, 
And round her waist ihe felt it fold. 
And far aorosi the hills they went 

In that new world which is the old : 
Across the hills, and far away, 

Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
And deep into the dying day 

The happy princess followed him." 

The Day Dream, 

Nothing could well exceed Mrs. Ettrick's annoyance and 
indignation at the total collapse of her cherished plans. All 
had seemed to her to be going on so well. It was too ag- 
gravating that Lindsay should have made such shipwreck of 
his fortunes — ^for love, too — a matter far too insignificant, in 
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her estimatioii, for her even to condescend to admit it to a 
place in her calculations. Perhaps it might not even yet be 
too late. It was, she well knew, useless to appeal to Lindsay, 
who could be to the full as obstinate as herself ; but perhaps 
she might be able to work on Hyacinth's feelings. 

But just as she was rising from the sofa to seek the girl, 
and endeavor to wreck the happiness of her young life, in 
order that Lindsay might be the ultimate possessor of two 
estates instead of one, Christian entered the room, and at once 
began, — 

"Oh ! Aunt Marion, of course you have heard. I am so 
glad I Hyacinth is so happy, and Lindsay says that papa has 
been most kind." 

This was a blow to Mrs. Ettrick's half-formed schemes ; she 
had contemplated hinting that Christian was deeply attached 
to Lindsay, and that he had only been moved to say what he 
had that morning by the sudden discovery that Hyacinth loved 
him. She had hoped to bind her niece to secrecy, and to in- 
duce her to break off her engagement without assigning any 
reason ; in which case she trusted that pique would drive Lindsay 
to propose to Christian, of whose readiness' to accept him she 
never for a moment doubted. But this scheme required for 
its success that the sisters should have no communication, and 
it appeared that Christian knew everything, and had even been 
talking to Lindsay on the subject. It seemed hopeless to 
think of inducing Hyacinth to break with him now, and, with 
a sigh of irritation and disappointment, Mrs. Ettrick subsided 
once more in the comer of the so&. 

*' It is rather strange, I think, that Hyacinth should not 
have come to me yet," in decidedly acid tones. 

" Oh I she has just gone out riding with Lindsay," said 
Christian. " She ran up to put on her habit as soon as she 
had been to papa. I came to ask if you would like to drive 
this aitamoon, Aunt Marion. It would be a good day for 
the visit we ought to pay to the Castle." 

Mrs. Ettrick was too thoroughly cross and disappointed to 
agree cordially to anything ; still the proposed visit to Lady 
Elmshire.as nearly pleased her as anything could do under the 
circumstances. As she selected a becoming bonnet, she re- 
flected bitterly upon how utterly her plans had been ruined. 
She had so iidly intended to have made Sir Loudoun believe 

18* 
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a lady at the head of the household indispensable to his com- 
fort, and to have reigned supreme at Ettrick, after the two 
girls were married. The first blow had been Mr. Lambert's 
sudden and mysterious disappearance ; still it was clearly Hy- 
acinth who was the attraction to him, and if only Lindsay 
had been sensible, and had married Christian, he would doubt- 
less have returned, and all would have gone smoothly. As it 
was, everything had gone wrong, and Mrs. Ettrick pulled tho 
buttons off two new pairs of gloves before her equanimity and 
her toilet were ready for the Castle. 

When she reached the hall, another disappointment awaited 
her. She had supposed herself to be going in state in the 
barouche, and instead. Christian was already seated in the 
pony-carriage, trying to soothe the temper of her black ponies, 
who had grown fretful from the length of time it had taken 
to adjust Mrs. Ettrick's bonnet-strings. She by no means ap- 
proved of the pony-carriage ; she did not think it suited to 
her dignity, and she was, besides, in mortal terror of the 
spiriticd ponies. They gave Christian plenty to do at first, but 
when they had settled down to their work she began once 
more to talk of Lindsay and Hyacinth, and of her great re- 
joicing that they had come to an understanding. 

'^ For really," she said, " it seemed to bid fair to be a sort 
of ' Comedy of Errors.' Hyacinth was so certain that Lind- 
say was in love with me, that she would hardly believe him 
when he protested he was not ; and then she insisted upon it 
that I was in love with him, which was quite as great a mis- 
take, and vowed she would not marry him because I should be 
unhappy, and he had been in despair, thinking she cared for 
Mr. Lambert, and " 

^^ Small wonder, I am sure," remarked her aunt, with much 
asperity. " I am tolerably well accustomed to the ways of 
the world, and I fully believed Mr. Lambert to be on the eve 
of a proposal when he disappeared in that remarkable manner. 
Did Hyacinth refuse him ?" 

" I don't know at all." 

^' Not know I Nonsense 1 Do you mean to say you never 
asked her ?" 

'^ Oh no I" said Christian ; " if she had wished me to know, 
of course she would have told me. I never thought of asking 
her." 
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'^ You must Have singularly little curiosity I" 

** I was rather curious, but as she said nothing neither did I. 
I don^t think confidence is worth having unless it is sponta- 
neous." 

" Well," said Mrs, Ettrick, with a deep sigh, " I wish, at any 
rate, Lindsay had not chosen to marry a flirt. I wish " 

" How dare you call Hyacinth a flirt !" exclaimed Christian, 
angrily, and by an unguarded motion of her whip making her 
ponies swerve into alarming proximity to the ditch. '^ She is 
not a flirt ; she is everything that is gentle and kind and good, 
and she nearly shipwrecked her own happiness for fear of 
marring mine." 

" Well, it would perhaps be more just to blame your father, 
for bringing you up in such utter ignorance of the proprieties 
of life. Even you, my dear, though far steadier than your 
sister, and much more like what I should have desired as a 
daughter, have been allowed to acquire most curious and un- 
conventional ideas, and to do things unheard of in society — 
such, for instance, as that radical speech you made at the 
tenants' dinner, which startled every one, and annoyed your 
father so much." 

What Christian's answer might have been cannot be told, 
for at that moment they drove up to the Castle, and were in- 
formed that the marchioness was not at home; and this 
formed a break in the conversation, which afterwards turned 
upon the Elmshire family. Just after leaving the park, how- 
ever, they met Lady Elmshire in her pony-carriage. 

*^So Sony I was not at home," she said; *^but Elmton 
wrote this morning to beg me go to Kose Bank, and see that 
all was in readiness for his friend's arrival to-morrow. You 
must let me bring him over to Ettrick some early day ; he is 
the artist, Mr. Courtray, whose picture in the Academy is the 
picture of the year. I am sure you will like him, and he will 
be charmed with the Dell." 

"Pray do," said Christian; "we are always at home at 
luncheon-time ;" and they parted. 

It was bitter to Mrs. Ettrick, especially that afternoon, 
when the death-blow to her hopes was still fresh, to hear her 
niece giving invitations and taking her place, naturally, as 
mistress of her father's house ; but as she could not say so, she 
could only exhaust her ill-humor by saying sharp and disa- 
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greeable thiDgs on erery subject that was started. Lindsay, 
knowing what his mother's temper could be when thwarted, 
purposely kept Hyacinth out so late that she had barely time 
to dress, waited for her on the staircase, and himself led her 
up to her before dinner, simply saying, — 

" Mother, Hyacinth has nuuie me the happiest man in Eng- 
land;" and Sir Loudoun being present, Mrs. Ettrick had no 
escape from embracing her future daughter-in-law, and looking 
as if she were delighted at what had oocurred. And fearing 
some of her sharp speeches, Lindsay took utter possession of 
Hyacinth, and kept her, well pleased, entirely to himself. It 
was one day that in their ride they suddenly found themselves 
under the oaks on Brymer Common, that he turned to her 
and said, — 

'^ I wasn't quite so happy the last time we were here, Blue- 
bell ! When you insisted on waiting for Lambert, I thought 
you were very determined." 

'^I did not choose to keep you away fVom Christian, 
pleasant as it was," said Hyacinth, laughing. 

"I never could understand why Lambert went away so 
suddenly; you seemed such great friends; I suppose you 
refused him. Hyacinth ?" 

" We were and are very good friends," said Hyacinth, 
ignoring the last question, as referring to what she considered 
the secret of another. ^* I suppose our intimacy did appear 
rather sudden, but we had a secret in common," and here 
she briefly narrated the episode of her one day's hunting ; 
*' besides, he was so useful in keeping me clear of you and 
Christian." 

" It is lucky I found out my mistake," said Lindsay, with 
a particularly vivid recollection of how very nearly he had com- 
mitted himself when Christian caught sight of the boat adrift. 
" Well, Hyacinth, if you think you should like hunting so 
much, there is no reason we should not try a hunting-box at 
KnoUem next season. Where shall we go for our honey- 
moon, and — Bluebell — when may it begin ?" 

" Oh, Lindsay, we are only just engaged ?" 

" True, dear ; but I don't want my — let me say our happi- 
ness postponed longer than is absolutely necessary. Why 
shouldn't we be married the end of next month ?" 

He had been quite satisfied, without asking her any more 
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about Wilfred, and 8h« was glad. Of course if he had done 
8o, she mast have told him, and she did not feel as if it were 
honorable to give up what was the secret of another person. 

After some demur, and after a reference to Sir Londonn, 
the wedding was fixed for Wednesday, Julj 4th ; 6ir Loa- 
doun at the same time intimating that, unless Lindsaj was 
Tery much set upon remaining in the army, he should be 
glad if he sold eoi. 

Hyaeinth^s wishes were on the same side, and Lindsay a^ 
ceded — Dot without a slight pang. He had to go to London 
on business, and Mrsw Ettrick had in her own mind arranged 
that she was the only person who could be asked to superin- 
tend Hyacinth's trousseau, and was looking forward to the 
importance she should derive from it. 

JSut she was doomed to disappointment. Lady Tynedale, 
it may be remembered, had taken a great fancy to Hyacinth 
during her visit at Ettriclc, and immediately on hearing of her 
engi^ement, wrote to beg that the sisters might be intrusted 
to her care for all the necessary business of shopping. Sir 
Loudoun accepted her offer with great satisfaction ; and the 
only person not well pleased was Mrs. Ettrick, who, in addi- 
tion to losing her hoped-for importance, had the mortification 
of having her offer to stay and keep him company during his 
daughter's absence courteously declined, her brother-in-law 
averring that he had not the least dislike to being left alone 
for a short time. 

Lady Tynedale had been considerably astonished by the 
announcement of the marrii^, and had read Sir Loudoun's 
letter twice over before she could believe that it was really 
Hyacinth. 

*' I have done Captain Ettrick great injustice," she said to 
her husband, with whom she always discussed all her thoughts 
and opinions. ^^ I told you he was attracted by Hyacinth, but 
meant to many Christian, and you see I was wrong." 

^' I suppose the attraction outweighed the temptation ?" 

" Yes ; and that is just what I did not think it would do. 

Well, it will be a regular love-match, for she was fond of him 

even when I was there, though she did her best not to show 

it. I wonder how she has disposed of that Mr. Lambert, to 

whom I took such a dislike? Perhaps I did him injustice 

too." 

o» 
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The fortnight which the two giris passed in Belgrave Square 
was a very great event to them, as a first visit to London always 
must be. Lady Tynedale was indefatigable in showing them 
whatever she thought would interest them ; and the amount 
of sight-seeing they achieved was something marvelous, when 
it is remembered that all Hyacinth's shopping had also to be 
accomplished. Lady Tynedale had friends to dinner almost 
evexy evening, determined that the girls should make acquaint- 
ance with every relation who might happen to be in town. 

"We are to have an unexpected lion this evening," she 
said, one day before dinner. " Lord Tynedale has asked Mr. 
Courtray, the artist, whose picture you admired so much the 
other day. It seems he knew his mother intimately at one 
time. Christian, I think you told me he was going to stay 
somewhere near Ettrick ? I shall send you in to dinner with 
him, that you may make acquaintance." 

Lindsay dined in Belgrave Square that night, and Hyapinth 
was therefore naturally preoccupied ; yet it struck her once 
or twice, as she glanced across the table at Christian, that she 
appeared unusually animated, and did not seem to be treating 
her neighbor with the cool insouciance which was habitual 
with her. Some of the guests who were acquainted with 
Laurence Courtray made the same remark respecting him. 
He was always popular in society, but he was more often to 
be found talking to married women than to girls ; and whea 
conversing with the latter, he seldom seemed as if very much 
entertained. 

Christian, however, was a somewhat new experience, and 
decidedly amused him. It was so clear that she spoke out 
just what she thought, and never even dreamed of saying any- 
thing " for effect," as was the habit of so many of the young 
ladies he encountered. Then her way of talking of her sister 
pleased him — her affection for and admiration of her were so 
evidently genuine. He admired her appearance also, though 
not considering her strictly beautiful ; while Hyacinth's good 
looks did not strike his fancy in the least. But it was the 
utter absence of conventionality that pleased and attracted 
him, and rendered him so much more animated than was his 
wont. 

It did not take him long to discover that Christian was both 
original and clever, and, greatly appreciating any one to talk 
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to who was ont of the usual coDventional groove, he had do 
objection to devote himself to her for the evening, both to 
talk and to listen to. 

As was but natural, he soon became aware of her political 
views, and she was enchanted to discover some one who, while 
confessing that he totally disagreed with her, did not think it 
incumbent upon him either to laugh or to sneer at her obser- 
vations. He answered one or two of her arguments by no 
means in a dictatorial manner, but still in a way that gave her 
much food for thought, and shook her opinion of her own in- 
fallibility as no ridicule could have done. In short, she felt 
that she had been considered a woman worthy of being argued 
with, instead of a girl fit only to be laughed at, and she 
thoroughly appreciated the difference. 

'^ Perhaps we may meet in Elmshire,*' Laurence said, as he 
wished her good-night. " I have a cottage there for a few 
months." 

" So Lady Elmshire told us. I am sure my father will be 
very glad if you will come over to Ettrick. We are rather proud 
of our Dell, and, as an artist, you must, I think, admire it." 

" Well, what do you think of the girls ?'* said Lady Tyne- 
dale to her husband the day after their departure. " Did I 
say too much of Hyacinth's charms ?" 

*' No ; but you did not say enough of Christian. Hers is 
a fine character, and will be a grand one when the rough cor- 
ners and edges have been rubbed off." 

" You don't prefer her, surely ?" 

" Perhaps not as a companion at present, while Female Suf- 
frage and Woman's Rights are rampant in her brain ; but 
when these comers have been removed — and I have no fear 
but that they will be, for she has plenty of sound sense — ^her 
depth of character will tell, and make her charming." 

" You think those odd ideas will die out ?" 

" Yes. I think she will, in all probability, do something 
foolish, entangle herself with some aasociation or other, and as 
soon as she has done so her sound sense will revolt against the 
absurdities of the Shrieking Sisterhood, and her eyes will be 
opened. It will not be a pleasing experience, but it will be 
good for her." 

" Well, you are always right. Now tell me what you think 
of Hyacinth." 
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" I think her charming, warm-hearted, and extremely affec- 
tionate, but she is neither deep nor strong-minded, and will 
therefore be easily led, and depend very much on the hands 
and the set into which she iklls. Her spirits are very delight- 
ful, but would be better if they were a little more under 
control." 

'^ She is so new to life, and so happy,*' said Lady Tynedale, 
who hardly liked this criticism of her favorite, and yet could 
not deny its truth. " And what did you think of I^ndsay ?" 

" I did not see much of him, but " 

" But you were not favorably impressed ?" 

'^ He gave me the idea of preferring his own gratification 
to anything else. However, let us hope for the best. Hya- 
cinth's attraction must be very strong to have counterbalanced 
Christian's fortune, which I should imagine must have been a 
strong temptation to a man of his type. And now tell me 
how did you like my young friend Laurence Courtray ?" 

" Very much, the little I saw of him. It is a fine counte- 
nance." 

" Ay 1 with a mind and a heart to match. I was greatly 
amused to hear him combating Christian's advanced theories." 

All the members of the family who could be ooUected from 
far and wide assembled at Ettrick for the wedding on the 4th 
of July, Captain Grordon alone being conspicuous by his ab- 
sence, though Sir Loudoun, suspecting nothing, invited him 
as a matter of course. 

The evening before. Hyacinth stole away after dinner, un- 
perceived, for a time, even by Lindsay, and accompanied only 
by old Konald, to bid farewell to one or two of her especial 
haunts, and particularly to the Hyacinth Dell. There was a 
splendid full m<>on, and the air was still and warm, and laden 
with perfume from the roses in the garden and from the 
honeysuckle that formed bowers between the trees in the Dell. 
She sat down under the beech-tree, the first time she had sat 
there alone since the eventful day which had decided her fate. 
She had walked down the Dell often to the boat with Lindsay, 
but had never entered it alone. And now, as she sat with her 
eyes fixed on the moonlit lake and the arch of the ruined 
abbey, what a flood of memories came over her, of all the 
years of her life during which she had hardly missed for more 
than a day entering d^e glen at some time or another. It 
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seemed almost impossible to realize that she was going awaj, 
going out into a new life, in which she and the Dell most at 
least temporarily be strangers. 

Poor old Ronald too ! He seemed to have an nneasy feel- 
ing that something unosoal was going on, and would not leave 
her for an instant. Poor old fellow 1 (she stroked the shaggy 
head that rested on her knee) how he would miss her I He 
had never cared for Christian, and would pine terribly till she 
came back from abroad. Then her thoughts reverted to 
Christian and her ikther. It seemed as if she had never 
known before how much she loved them, and she shrank from 
thinking of the morrow's parting. A passing cloud had thrown 
the abbey arch into deep shadow, but suddenly it stood 
forth again, silveiy white against the background of the 
dusky woods and purple hills. It recalled to her the May 
meaning that she had sat at the foot of it and listened to the 
avowal of Wilfred Lambert's love. From the moment that, 
sure of Lindsay's affection, she had been relieved from the 
apprehension of being a cause of unhappiness to Christian, 
the thought of Wilfred and of his promised return had but 
rarely crossed her mind; but to-night, when she would so 
willingly have banished all recollection of aught save the mor- 
row's bliss, the remembrance of him returned again and again, 
and came upon her with all the depressing influence of an 
evil omen. She wished cordially she had known where to 
write to him, to say that there was no longer for him even 
that hope which he had insisted upon trusting to, despite of 
her remonstrances. 

For the first time, a dread came over he]>— of what she 

hardly knew, — and, warm as was the night, she shivered as she 

prepared to return home. It seemed so hard upon him to 

have banished himself for a year, in the hope, fallacious as 

she had earnestly assured him that hope was, of winning her, 

and to return to find her the happy wife of his rival. She 

could fed for the pangs of disappointed love, knowing too 

well what her own feelings would have been if her fears of 

Lindsay's love for Christian had been verified, and could only 

trust that either Wilfred might speedily foi^et her, or else 

that he might see the announcement of her marriage in the 

poper, and thus be made aware that all hope was gone, and 

shape his course accordingly. But how probable it seemed 

14 
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that, ia a wandering life, such as lie was most likely to lead in 
America, he would never see such an announcement, and would 
return on the sixteenth of May to seek his fate at her hands. 

Fearful thought I She put it away from her as fast as pos- 
sible, and, rising from her seat, and giving one last look down 
the moonlit Dell (fit scene for the revels of Titania's Court), f 

b^an her return homewards. She was soon met by Lindsay, 
quite disturbed at her long absence-^for she had tarried in i 

the Dell far longer than she had any idea of. 

The wedding-day was a glorious July morning, with a sil- 
very mist of intCDse heat veiling the distant mountains. It 
seemed as if not a rose in the neighborhood had been left- 
upon its bush. Hyacinth, though but little known, was a 
great favorite, and gardens far and near were despoiled to deck 
the church and do her honor. But among the cottagers on 
the estate, who had good cause to know her well, she was 
simply adored, and they vied with each other in the quantity 
of flowers each could bring, to wreath the arches for her 
wedding-day. And the school-children were not behind- 
hand. They could not bring the garden-flowers (which were 
jealously guarded by their parents) for arches and garlands, 
but they caught the floral fever, and ransacked the woods 
and hedges for feathery ferns and pale dog-roses, for plumed 
meadow-sweet, pink musk-mallow, and every other flower on 
which they could lay their small hands. 

It was through a veritable canopy of roses and ferns that 
the bridal-party moved from the lich-gate to the church 
porch, where the bride was received by her six bridesmaids, 
garlanded with hyacinths, which Christian bitterly deplored 
could not be real. Inside the church were yet more roses, of 
every hue and shade, making the air heavy with their per- 
fume. There were no tears. Hyacinth trembled with ner- 
vousness and excitement, and looked extremely pale, but her 
eyes were dry; and Christian, with considerable difficulty, fol- 
lowed her example. Sir Loudoun seemed as if he could not 
take his eyes off his child — the one who, though his favorite, 
he had never allowed to perceive it, for fear of doing injustice 
to the other. He had hardly realized before what a wrench 
parting with her would be. 

The ceremony was soon over, and the breakfast was some- 
what hurried, that Captain and Mrs. Ettrick might reach 
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Dover that night, on their road to Switzerland. The last 
adieux were said, and the bride and bridegroom departed, fol- 
lowed bj the conventional shoes and rice, and by the dismal 
howls of Ronald, who could with difficulty be restrained from ' 
following the carriage. As Christian went up to bed that 
night, she found him stretched across the door of her sbter's 
room, and stooping to caress him, and to try to induce him to 
come into her room, she found he was dead. The poor, fond, 
f^thful heart had broken when bereft of its idol 1 

" Don't tell Hyacinth what day he died,'' said Lady Tyne- 
dale, *^ she might think it a bad omen. All we Scotch people 
are superstitious, more or less, however much we may deny it. 
If I were you I'd merely mention the fact, and not even that 
for a day or two.'* 

" I can't imagine such nonsense," said Mrs. Ettrick, in a 
supercilious tone ; " the idea of any one attaching importance 
to the time or manner of a dog's death! I should hope 
Hyacinth had more sense !'' 

*' Ah I well," said Lady Tynedale, with apparent careless- 
ness, " as I said before, she is Scotch, and although you may 
be right, / should g^ve her credit for warm feelings." 

Mrs. Ettrick was not very quick, but she perceived a half- 
suppressed smile on more than one lip, and feeling that Lady 
Tynedale had, in some way which she did not comprehend, 
rendered her ridiculous, owed that lady one grudge the more. 
The day but one afler the wedding the guests began to leave. 
Lady l^nedale and her husband remained a day or two longer, 
and then no one was left but Mrs. Ettrick. Both Sir Lou- 
doun and Christian wished heartily that she would take her 
departure, for she was congenial to neither of them. 

At length Sir Loudoun, in despair, began to talk of a visit 
to Glen Ettrick, and asked his sister-in-law if she intended to 
pay her usual round of Scotch visits that autumn ; and if so, 
if she would spend a few days with him in Perthshire. 

Thereupon Mrs. Ettrick, who had been hoping for a pro- 
longed invitation, played her last card. 

" My dear Sir Loudoun," she said, " you must not thinly 
me either rude or presumptuous in what I am going to say. 
Fond as I am of our dear Christian, I cannot blind myself to 
the fact that she has, owing to the independence of the last 
few years, contracted very strange views, and that it is very 
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desirable that she should become more like other people. Of 
course, as a man you can have little or do influence over a 
girl's mind ; it requires a woman's tact and insight. If it would 
be agreeable to you, I will willingly sacrifice my independence, 
and take my place here as a chaperon. *' 

It was a bold stroke, but Sir Loudoun paused so long be- 
fore answering that Mrs. Ettrick made sure that he was weigh- 
ing, and would accept her proposal. Great, then, was her 
disappointment when he answered, — 

** My dear Marion, I thank you very much for your offer ; 
but besides not wishing to put you to any inconvenience, I 
much doubt your obtaining any ascendency over Christian. 
Her character is a peculiar one, but she and I suit each other 
perfectly, and shall live very happily in our tite-d-tite life. 
Let me thank you again, however, for your kindness." 

Mrs. Ettrick was wise enough to know that she had failed, 
and that there was no more to be said. She left the Hall two 
days ailcr, and Christian and her father settled down to their 
quiet life. 



CHAPTER XV. 

" The day is done, and tlie darkness 
Falls from the wings of night. 
As a feather if> wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight." 

Longfellow. 

But the quietness was hardly that of former days. Friends 
and neighbors, having once been received at Ettrick, were con- 
stantly calling and sending invitations, which Sir Loudoun, 
once roused from his seclusion, would not allow his daughter 
to refuse. Though he was not prepared to think that his 
sister-in-law's presence was necessary to suppress and to coun- 
teract Christianas " views," he nevertheless deplored them ex- 
cessively, and was disposed to hope that more intercourse with 
the world, and the amusements natural to girls of her age, 
might be of service in causing her to forget them. 

So he commenced a life utterly different from that he had 
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lived rinoe his wife's delicate health had caused him to re- 
nounce society ; and though it was at first a considerable effort, 
after a very short time he began once more to enjoy it His 
natural instincts were most sociable, and it was more the ner- 
vous dread of changing his mode of life which had kept him 
secluded for so many years than any dislike to mixing with his 
fellow-men. It was very evident that the change was bene- 
ficial to him; his spirits were better and his conversation 
brighter than Christian ever remembered, and he soon began 
to talk of having large parties at Ettrick in the autumn and 
winter, and of taking a house in London in the spring, to en- 
joy Hyacinth's society. 

The projected visit to Olen Ettrick did not take place. It 
had served its purpose by enabling Sir Loudoun to dislodge 
his sister-in-law, and Christian too well understood what pain- 
ful memories must be connected with a spot, to too protracted 
a stay at which her mother's death was due, to remind her 
fiither of the suggestion he had made of spending a couple of 
months there, much as she herself wished to see Scotland. 

Lady Elmshire professed herself delighted once more to 
possess a sociable neighbor at Ettrick, and exerted herself to 
make everything as pleasant as possible to Christian ; and as 
the castle was generally full of guests, she spent a great deal 
of her time there. In her own way she enjoyed it greatly, but 
it was chiefly with the older portion of the guests that she 
consorted. She liked to sit quietly and listen while Lord 
Elmshire's friends, many of them either present or past cabi- 
net ministers, almost all of them men of note, who had, each 
in his line, made his mark in the world, talked of political 
and social questions. She heard a great deal that militated 
terribly against her own cherished views, but though she still 
dung to them, she rarely, if ever, now gave them utterance. 
They evidently gave her father pain, and living alone with 
and in such constant companionship with him, she felt that his 
pleasure and comfort must needs be her chief study. So she 
contented herself with listening eagerly, and heard a great deal 
that amased and confounded her. 

Theoretical politics are one thing ; it is so easy for the in- 
telligent and ingenuous mind utterly to disregard expediency, 
to cast party considerations to the winds, to take no account 

whatsoever of men, but to think only of measures. Practical 

14* 
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politics are vastly different ; the party, and the men who com- 
pose it, are the first consideration — naturally enough, for are 
not they the tools with which alone the necessary measures can 
be forged ? But it is a sad and sobering awakening to the 
political tyro burning with enthusiasm for some measure which 
to him seems all-important, when he hears it gravely discussed 
by those whose enthusiasm has given way to experience, and 
who to him appear greatly to doubt of the real importance of 
anything. He bums to be an independent member, supporting 
measures that seem to him to be beneficial from what portion 
whatsoever of the House they may emanate ; they are well 
aware that no government is possible without a reliable party, 
and shape their course in accordance with their knowledge. 

Something of such an awakening was Christian's when she 
heard politics for the first time really discussed by the very 
men through whose hands the government of the country was 
passing, or had at some dme passed. " Expediency ;" " A sop 
to Cerberus ;" " Give a little, lest a discussion should arise 
which would force greater concessions ;'* " A question shelved 
because So-and-so was pledged against it, and the government 
could not afford to lose him." 

Such were phrases of constant occurrence, and which greatly 
excited both her astonishment and indignation. It really 
seemed as if the government of the country, and the meas- 
ures required by the people, were quite secondary considera- 
tions to the apparency all-important one whether a certain 
set of gentlemen should remain in office or not 1 How scan- 
dalous I Poor Christian ! — she had truly much to learn. 

" May I ask, Miss Ettrick, why your eyes are flashing so, 
and why you are looking with such vehement animosity at 
Sir Aubrey Pringlc ?" inquired Laurence Courtray, strolling 
into the library one day when Christian was listening with sdl 
her attention to a discussion on her own pet subject, Female 
Suffrage. *' Has he been decrying the fiur sex ? You look 
inclined to murder him 1'* 

Christian laughed. 

" Not quite so bad as that ; but it i» aggravating — ^he treats 
the subject just like all men ; he laughs at it, and instead of 
answering an argument, makes a ridiculous joke. I never do 
find anybody who will argue — ^they always laugh." 

Laurence in his heart felt that it was about the most ap- 
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piopiiate answer that oould be given ; but he did not cbooee 
to say 80 to Christian. She interested him considerably — she 
was BO fresh and evidently genuine, and so entirely unlike the 
type of young lady he was accustomed to meet. These ex- 
treme views, which in others would have been merely induced 
by a love of singularity and display, were with her evidently 
a matter of honest conviction, mistaken and ridiculous, of 
course, but still undoubtedly sincere. 

There was not a single particle of conceit about her, and 
none of the giggling self-consciousnees so common in girls 
who have not seen much of the world. It was worth while, 
if he possibly could do it, to bring arguments to bear upon 
her hobby that might shake her faith, liiough he confessed to 
himself that it was difficult to combat anything which did not 
seem to him to have a single 1^ to stand upon. He reflected 
on all this as he said reproachfullv, — 

" Come, Miss Ettrick, you can t say I laugh." 

" No," said Christian, " you are the only person I ever 
knew who thinks it worth while even to listen to what one 
has to say." 

" Well, I am glad you do not class me with the laughing 
herd. I should be quite frightened if you were to glare at 
me as you did at poor unconscious Sir Aubrey just now." 

" Nonsense 1" 

" What special branch of the topic did he laugh at ?" 

'* Well, Lord Elmshire, who really sometimes seems as if 
he were coming round" — Laurence smiled inwardly ; Lord 
Elmshire was a very clear-headed, sensible man, little likely 
to be led away by sentimental vagaries — ^''Lord Elmshire 
allowed that it was hard that a woman with a large estate 
should not have the voice in the country that her smallest 
tenant has. Then Mr. Merton at once said that sounded very 
plausible, but that it was the thin end of the wedge, and that 
the next step must inevitably be universal sufirage." 

" And then Sir Aubrey ?" 

" Laughed, and made the usual jokes about women in Par- 
liament. Now, Mr. Courtray, I cannot see the objection. 
Women are to the ^11 as conscientious as men, and would use 
the power conferred upon them at least as well." 

" I do not doubt their intentions in the very slightest de- 
gree, but I utterly distrust their capacity." 
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" Their capacity 1 You do not mean that you think women 
less intelligent than men ?" 

** I think, however clever they may be, that they are per- 
fectly different — ^that their minds, in short, differ to the full 
as much as their bodies. Believe me, I am very far indeed 
from underrating the mental endowments of women ; and I 
think a more thorough system of education would be a great 
advantage to them ; but you must forgive me when I say that 
I am truJy thankful to believe that no possible system of in- 
struction could quite assimilate their mental processes to those 
of men. Remember^ I am speaking to you now as if I were 
arguing with a man." 

" And that is what I like,'' said Christian, eagerly ; " any- 
thing is better than being either laughed at or else put off 
with unmeaning compliments. But even if you think women 
are not qualified to sit in Parliament, why should you prevent 
their voting ? It does not require any very great intelligence 
to do that, surely." 

<' Forgive me for saying that your life has been a very 
secluded one, and that you have very little acquaintance with 
your own sex. You are yourself of a thoughtful turn of 
mind, and have evidently read a great many books of which 
most ladies would hardly get through the title-page. You 
naturally assume that other women know as much of politics 
as you do, but such is not the case. Ninety-nine women in 
every hundred could not tell you which view either party is 
bound to take of a question, if their lives depended upon it — 
except, of course, in the fashionable circles of London, where 
politics are so often discussed that they must hear something 
of them, whether they care or not." 

" But if they did not care, they need not vote. Many men 
do not ; and those who did care might have the privilege." 

" But owing to your want of acquaintance with the world, 
you do not realize how easily the ordinary female mind is in- 
fluenced. Not caring one straw themselves, women would vote 
in flbcks, as their husbands, lovers, or clergymen advised." 

" I can*t imagine any one resigning the right of private 
judgment. It is quite impossible that husbands and wives 
can think alike on all points. Why should the wife give up 
her opinion ?" 

" If she did not there would be a new obstacle to domestio 
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faarmonj. By the bye, Miss Ettrick, hare you eyer seen any 
of the strong-miDded ladies who are at the head of this move* 
ment, and who want to osurp all profesBions, no matter how 
unfeminine? I suppose youll never forgive me if I call 
them the 'Shrieking Sisterhood?' but it is very tempting to 

do 80." 

" No, I have never seen any of them. Why do you ask ?'* 

" Only I wish so much that you could. I think nothing 
could BO thoroughly disenchant you." 

'*! can't imagine why you should wish me to be disen- 
chanted." 

" Because I do not like to see you wasting your enthusiasm 
and your talents in a bad cause. It does not matter when 
silly people take up such a question, as they generally do for 
excitement, or to make themselves conspicuous and notorious ; 
but when enthusiasm misleads a clever woman, it is a real 
pity. If you could be for a short time behind the scenes, and 
know the pettiness, the miserable squabbling, and the vanity 
concealed beneath the specious pretext of the rights of women, 
you would hardly feel very much more interest in the matter.'* 

*' But you must allow we have not our rights." 

" I fear I shall greatly sink in your estimation — I should 
be hooted at by those whose opinions you approve — ^but I 
must confess to founding my views of the rights and the duties 
of women upon the basis of Scripture." 

" Then you would reduce us to the old position of slaves ?" 

'' By no means. The wife is worthy of all honor and rever- 
ence in her sphere ; but I would in every way endeavor to 
prevent her moving out of it." 

" But all women cannot many, and it is very hard that it 
should be thought unfeminine for them to do any work except 
teaching." 

" But I never once dreamed of advocating anything of the 
0ort. I would educate women as thoroughly as even you 
could wish, and uphold their earning a living in any manner 
consonant with feminine propriety ; but I think the church, 
the law, and medicine are as distinctly out of their sphere as 
the army and navy." 

" I do not see why they should not be lawyers. There is 
sorely nothing improper in that.'* 

'< A great many cases come before a lawyer which would be 
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impossible for a lady to defend or to argue without sacrificing 
her delicacy ; and of course if she once undertook the profes- 
sion, she must not decline cases because she did not like them. 
Besides, I greatly doubt the power of the sex to engage in 
legal arguments with men — weighing evidence calmly and dis- 
passionately would not be much in their line — they would 
judge by feeling and impulse, and be thereby at an immense 
disadvantage." 

" But do you not think that proper education — being taught 
logic, I mean, and such things, instead of frivolous accom- 
plishments — would enable them to judge and to argue 
wisely ?" 

" No, I cannot say I do. I do not believe that education, 
however much it might modify the natural character, could 
effect such a transformation as is implied by the change of a 
woman's habits and modes of thought into those of a man. 
And I r^et any attempt that may be made with such an 
end. Providence ordained the difference of mind as well as 
of body, and I think struggles against its decrees are as fiitile 
in one case as in the other." 

" It seems very hard to be condemned to perpetual infe- 
riority, when all the time it seems quite easy to achieve all 
that men do mentally." 

'* Miss Ettrick. you complain sometimes that men argue 
disingenuously with women ; forgive me if I say that the idea 
of inferiority is yours, not mine. I do not see that diversity 
implies inferiority, and as long as well-educated women remain 
in their proper sphere, and do not try to invade that of men, 
they will find every man worthy of the name ready to uphold 
them, and duly thankful for their co-operation in any work 
where the sexes can work together. You will certainly a^ree 
with me when I say that there are many things which a wom^n 
can do which a man cannot. Why should you, who are clear- 
headed and sensible enough to have a candid mind, re^se to 
acknowledge the converse of the proposition ?" 

Perhaps Christian was not sorry to be called away by Lady 
Eknshire at this moment, for she certainly had no answer 
ready. A great deal that Laurence had said was new to *her, 
and she felt that she must think it over before she could 
answer it. She was so distrustful of any masculine argument 
on such a topic that she felt little or no doubt that she should 
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be fbllj able, after oonsideration, to refate triumphantly all he 
had said. 

She had little time, howeyer, for thinking oyer her argu- 
ments that day, and on the next she and her father returned 
home for two days, after which they were to go on a visit to 
Lord and Lady Tynedale. 

Sir Loudoun was usually the soul of punctuality, but on 
the rooming on which they were to start for Tynedale Park 
the breakiast hour arrived before he had rung for his valet. 
The servants were afraid to disturb him, knowing how much 
he disliked his room being entered when he had not rung, but 
Christian grew alarmed^ and receiving no answer to repeated 
knocks at his door, she entered the apartment. At first it 
seemed that Sir Loudoun was asleep ; he was leaning back in 
his arm-chair, dressed as he had been the previous evening, a 
book open upon his knee, and the candles burnt down in their 
sockets beside him. But as Christian drew near she caught 
sight of his face, and although she had never seen death but 
once before, she at once realized chat she stood in the presence 
of the King of Terrors. Summoning all her resolution, she ' 
tamed to the servants, and gave clear and distinct orders that 
a groom should go at once to Elmton for Dr. Robson, and 
should also telegraph to Lady Tynedale. 

" ' Cannot come — ^will write,* will be sufficient," she said. 

It seemed to her as if she spoke and moved in a dream. 
She knew and yet did not realize what had happened, though 
at the same time she had a curious sensation of surprise at her 
own calmness and composure. She sat down on the opposite 
side of the fireplace, with her hands folded in her lap. She 
felt she could not move or leave the room until the doctor 
came, though she knew full well that the time when his pres- 
ence could be of any avail was long past. The valet, an old 
servant) came up to her, the tears running down his cheeks. 

" Miss Ettrick, ma'am, dear Miss Christian, let me pray you 
go to your own room. It is too much for a young thing like 
jou to stay here. Dr. Kobson can't be here for nigh on three 
hours, even if so be that James finds him at home. Do go, 
and let me stay here." 

But she shook her head. 

" Thank you, Williams. I know you mean kindly, but do 
not ask me. I cannot go.*' 
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And the old senrant crept away to the housekeeper, who 
had been the girl's nurse, to tell her how Miss Ettrick was 
sitting, '* cold and stony-like,'* and to beg her to see if her 
inducemente could prevail where his had failed. 

But Nurse Mackenaie was not more successful than him- 
self. She put her arms round her nursling, and wept bitter 
tears, and implored her to come and lie down, promising she 
should be called the moment Dr. Bobson came ; but to all her 
entreaties Christian returned the same answer, a gentle shake 
of the head, and the murmur, — 

" Do not ask me. I cannot go." 

Mrs. Mackensie was fain to content herself with making her 
swallow a cup of tea, and with silentfy sharing her watch. 

In after-days Christian could never recall any thoughts that 
had passed through her mind during the three hours that 
dragged along with leaden feet in diat mournful chamber. 
She neither spoke nor moved, her mind seemed paralyzed by 
the suddenness and severity of the blow, and yet she was con- 
scious of an enormous surprise that she neither sobbed nor 
* cried. 

The time seemed like three days before a slight stir in the 
house betokened the doctor's arrival. Williams stole from the 
room, and in a few seconds ushered in Dr. Robson. Christiaa 
rose, and held out her band, but she could not speak for some 
moments ; then^ in a strange, hollow voice, she said, — 

'^ I sent at once, but it was too late then." 

And a very few moments enabled Dr. B.obson to indorse 
her words, and to say that Sir Loudoun had been dead for 
many hours. 

" I was aware of acute heart-<Usease," he said, " and that 
is the undoubted cause of this calamity. It is clear that the 
end must have been peaceful and painless — there is almost a 
smile on the fiice still." 

" Thank Heaven for that I" said Christian, quietly bending 
down and pressing a long, lingering kiss on the calm brow, 
and then walking out of the room as one in a dream. 

Dr. Robson followed her, ailer a few directions to Mrs. 
Mackenzie. He had known her from a child, and felt some- 
what disturbed by this stony composure, fearing the effects of 
the certain reaction. 

" My dear Miss Ettrick," he said, laying his hand on her 
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arm and leading her into the dining>room, '^ this is a heavy 
and bitter blow to jou, and from my heart I sympathise with 
you ; but I do not like to see you like this. I would give 
much to see you cry heartily." 

Again Christian felt the extreme surprise that no tear had 
risen to her eyes — ^that she felt as hard and cold as if turned 
into marble. 

" Can I do anything for you ?'* Dr. Robson continued — 
" write any letters, or give any orders ?" 

Christian passed her hand over her eyes. 

" No, thank you/' she said. *' I am glad you mentioned 
letters — I must write at once ;" and she turned towards the 
•drawing-room. 

" You will do nothing till you have taken food," said Dr. 
Bobson, decidedly. " No, indeed, my dear — it is of no use 
to shake your head ; I must see you eat and drink before I 
leave you. Mrs. Mackenzie tells me you have had no break- 
fast." 

It was a great effort, but Christian yielded ; and the first 
effect of the food and wine which Dr. Robson forced upon her 
was to unlock the fountain of her tears, and, to his no small 
relief, she leaned her head on the table and sobbed as if her 
heart would break. 

He let her grief have its way for a time, and then began, 
gently and judiciously, to soothe and comfort her ; and Chris- 
tian, now that her sorrow had found its natural outlet, listened 
to him quietly and with gratitude, and thankfully availed her- 
self of his ofl'ers of assistance in the necessary melancholy ar- 
rangements. The letters she still insisted on writing herself, 
but they were different from what they would have been if 
written during the stony misery of the morning. They were 
naturally brief, for there were many to write. There seemed 
great doubt whether Lindsay and Hyacinth could receive the 
tidings in time for the former to be present to take his proper 
place as chief mourner. Hyacinth's last letter showed that, at 
the present moment (the second week in August), they would 
be exploring the Dolomite region, and that their movements 
were so uncertain that Poste Resfante, Venice, was the address, 
bat that it would be useless to write for the next ten days. Still 
Christian, of course, wrote at once, her tears streaming fast as 
she thought of her darling sister's sorrow at her. tidings, and 
H 15 
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grieved for the sad interruption to the happincas of her 
honeymoon. 

The next day hrought two telegrams — one from Lady Tyne* 
dale, the other from Mrs. Ettrick, — each announcing her ar- 
rival that afternoon. For the former, Christian was really 
grateful ; she would willingly have escaped the company of 
her aunt, had it been possible to do so. Lady Tynedale's 
sympathy, when she arrived, was balm to her heart ; Mrs. 
Ettrick jarred her feelings in every possible way. Possessed 
of not a particle of feeling herself, she could not comprehend 
Christian's agony at hearing her adored father spoken of half 
slightingly as " poor dear man !" or her disgust at the allu- 
sions to her own heiress-ship. 

The first evening Mrs. Ettrick began, — 

" Now, my dearest niece, make all use of me. Of course 
you know nothing of such matters. You had better let me 
arrange and order the servants' mourning." 

Christian's brow contracted, and a spasm of pain passed 
over her countenance, but she answered, quietly, — 

" Thank you. Aunt Marion, I settled all that yesterday witli 
Mrs. Mackenzie." 

" Strangely independent she is," observed Mrs. Ettrick to 
Lady Tynedale, when the girl shortly afler left the room. " I 
should have expected her to show more feeling." 

" I do not think ghe wants for that," replied Lady Tyne- 
dale, with a slight irrepressible emphasis upon the " she." 
" You must remember how long, she has been at the head of 
the household ; ordering and arranging come as second nature 
to her." 

" Of course she cannot live here all alone." 

" I fancy she will choose to do so." 

" But of course it must be represented to her how improper 
it would be. I shall offer to remain with her myself. Of 
course it would be a great sacrifice, but one must occasionally 
make such for family interests." 

Lady Tynedale said nothing, but her lip curled with a half 
smile that greatly discomposed her companion, who read in it 
a confirmation of her own unacknowledged doubt as to Chris- 
tian's acceptance of her offer. Lady Tynedale, although her 
young cousin had never confided in her, felt pretty sure that 
she cherish%ol no great love for her aunt. 
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The week passed very slowly, as weeks in such sad circnm- 
staDoes are wont to do, and no answer arriving from abroad, it 
became manifest that Lindsay and Hyacinth could not arrive in 
time. In accordance with her father's known wishes, Christian 
had insisted, sorely to the displeasure of Mrs. Ettrick, to whom 
show, pomp, and ceremony were dear, on as plain and private 
a funeral as could well be ; and she herself, with Lord and 
Lady Tynedale, was the only mourner, save indeed the ser- 
vants and the tenants, each and all of whom mourned the loss 
rather of a ftiend than of a landlord and master. Mrs. Et- 
trick professed herself horror-stricken at Christian's attend* 
ance, and utterly revised to countenance it by accompanying 
her — " it was so unbecoming in a woman ! so utterly out of 
her province I she wondered Lady Tynedale should encourage 
her !" 

'' Perhaps under ordinary circumstances I might agree with 
you,*' replied that lady ; " it is very seldom that a woman has 
sufficient self-command to render her presence desirable on 
such a tiying occasion, but this case is absolutely different. 
Christian is the only near relative, her wishes on the subject 
are very strong, and she has sufficient nerve to be able to avoid 
breaking down. As to my encouraging her, I hardly see how 
I could help giving her any support and comfort in my power 
under her heavy affliction." 

Two days after the funeral, the day before Lord and Lady 
Tynedale were to leave, Mrs. Ettrick made her attempt to in- 
stall herself at Ettrick. 

" My love," she said to Christian in the evening after dinner, 
'^it is time now to talk of future plans and arrangements. Of 
course, young as you are, it is impossible for you to live alone 
without a chaperon, and we think the most advisable plan 
would be that I should take up my abode with you. Of course 
it will be a trial to me to leave my house in London, but I 
shall not grudge the sacrifice for your advantage." 

Christian looked up quickly, and threw back her head with 
a proud gesture peculiar to her. 

'* Thank you, Aunt Marion ; you mean it kindly, I am sure, 
but there is no necessity for your disturbing yourself on my 
account. I am of age, and quite able to take care of myself." 

Mfb. Ettrick was hardly prepared for such a rebuff; how- 
ever, she made another attempt : 
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" My dear, you do not know how strange your living alone 
would be considered ; you do not know enough of the world. 
A chaperon is absolutely indispensable, and surely a relative 
is the most proper person." 

'* I repeat I am very much obliged to you/' said Christian, 
calmly ; <^ but I do not care for what the world may say, nor 
do I intend to be bound and tied by all the so-called usages 
and proprieties of life. My ideal is far higher, and I intend 
at least to try whether it is not attainable." 

Without waiting for a reply she left the room, and Mrs. 
Ettrick, confessing herself vanquished, returned home the 
next day, comforted only by the reflection that Sir Loudoun's 
personalty was divided between the sisters, and that Hyacinth 
would inherit a further fifteen thousand pounds besides her 
settled fortune of one hundred thousand pounds. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

<at is the little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the mnsio mnte, 
Andy ever widening, slowly silence all. 

" The little rift within the lover's lute, 
Or little pitted speck in garner'd frnit, 
That, rotting inward, slowly moulders all." 

Vivien, 

It is not always that a honeymoon is a period of such per- 
fect happiness as had been the case with Lindsay and Hyacinth. 
Lindsay's disposition was not a very warm one : he inherited 
something of his mother's cold, calculating nature, and was 
much inclined to be selfish, and to think his own gratification 
the prime object of life ; but for the time being he was very 
genuinely in love with Hyacinth, and his love of self faded 
somewhat before his adoration of her. His felicity had, it 
seemed to him, no drawback. The debts which had hung like 
a mill-stone round his neck were paid, and he could hold up 
his head as a free man once more ; he had left the army at 
his uncle's wish, and had therefore the power of always be- 
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wailing the curtailment of bis military career, though in his 
secret heart he well knew that he was thoroughly tired of the 
monotony of country quarters' existence. 

A grievance is to many a boon to be really thankful for, 
and Sir Loudoun was entitled to hb nephew's gratitude for 
having conferred it upon him. Then he was well pleased to 
find himself the husband of a woman sufficiently good-looking, 
in spite of that " tip-tilted nose" which she herself so deplored, 
to pass muster as a beauty in almost every circle — who would, 
in short, do infinite credit to his taste. It was a subject for 
congratulation, too, that this beauty was not penniless, as it is 
80 sadly oflen the wont of beauties to be, but was possessed 
of the unquestionably comfortable dowry of one hundred 
thousand pounds, securely invested at five per cent. 

Above all, this damsel, in every way so desirable, absolutely 
adored him ; and although this was of course by no means 
surprising, it was still eminently satisfactory. Altogether, a 
more thoroughly satisfied person could hardly have been found 
in Europe than was Lindsay Ettrick, during that luiie de miel 
which is, alas ! so often dismally productive of disenchantment. 
And Hyacinth? She, too, was in a seventh heaven of un- 
speakable bliss. Loving and warm-hearted to a degree, she 
endowed Lindsay with eYeiy4>ossible virtue, and adored him 
as men are but seldom adored. She had lost every remem- 
brance of the past, and the thought of Wilfred Lambert never 
even occurred to her ; life seemed almost too happy, and she 
had no thought but intense thankfulness to the Providence 
that had so richly endowed her. 

She was so intensely happy in the present that it quite 
startled her sometimes to find out how little she missed the 
companionship of Christian, from whom she had never in all 
her life been separated for a day ; she had so dreaded the sepa- 
ration that she could not understand feeling it so little, until 
she discovered in it a fresh proof of Lindsay's perfections ; he 
was so charming, so all-sufficing, that with him it was impos- 
sible to miss any one, or, indeed, to require anything but his 
constant presence. She wrote home constantly, feeling that 
any one so unspeakably blest as she was was bound to impart 
some of her felicity to less gifted mortals. 

Her raptures simply amazed Christian, who could not con- 
ceive the possibility of caring for Lindsay in what seemed to 

16* 
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her snch an extravagant fashion ; hut they gave sincere pleas- 
ure to Sir Loudoun, by showing him how deeply his child's 
affections were engaged and how amply they seemed to he 
satisfied. A smile would rise to his lips sometimes at her 
rapturous phrases, but he would congratulate himself im- 
mensely that the two young people had understood each other 
in time, and that his and his sister-in-law's well-meaning ar- 
rangements had been so completely frustrated. The young 
couple had determined to leave Paris to be enjoyed on their 
homeward journey, and had started at once for the Rhine, 
Lindsay demurring somewhat as to its being " cockney fied," 
and his mother declaring it positively vulgar. 

" Never mind the Cockneys, they cannot spoil the scenery," 
Hyacinth had pleaded ; " you know I have never been abroad, 
and I do so want to see the Drachenfels." 

And as, of course, at such a time her lightest wish was law, 
to the Rhine they went ; and Hyacinth believed that no other 
place on earth ever could be so beautiful, though it is open to 
question whether Lindsay's sofl speeches and tender caresses 
had not more to do with such belief than " the castled crag 
of Drachenfels," the " shattered wall" of Ehrenbreitstein, or 
even the whole panorama — 

*'The negligently grand, the fruitful bloom 
Of coming ripeness, the white city's sheen; 
The rolling stream, the preoipico's gloom, 
The forest's growth, and Gotnic walls between; 
The wild rocks shaped as they had turrets been 
In mockery of man's arti" 

Certain it is that every step of the way seemed to her a 
fresh enchantment^ as they progressed from Basle to Berne, 
Zurich, Lucerne, and Interlachen, finding everywhere a mul< 
titude of tourists that might have disturbed the composure of 
any one less enthusiastically happy. They had seen the Lago 
Maggiore, and had lingered at both Bellaggio and Como, had 
lionized Milan, and had finally reached Venice on the lOth of 
August, whence they were to start for their wanderings in the 
Dolomite r^on. 

It would be hard to say what had induced Hyacinth to set 
her heart so steadfastly on this excursion ; she had never been 
abroad before, therefore she could not be hlas^ with the beaten 
track, and anxious for fresh and untroddeu paths, for the most 
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frequented route was equally new to her. She was a veiy 
keen botanist, still Alpenrosen, Gentians and Edelweiss were 
all to be found in Switserland, where she had not cared to 
linger. She was fond of pictures, but had never had the op- 
portunity of becoming such a devotee of Titian as to wish to 
perform a pilgrimage to his birthplace. She was as yet un- 
bitten by the incomprehensible mania for ascending ragged 
peaks merely becaose they are difficult or dangerous, and there- 
fore did not pant to stand on the as yet untrodden summits 
of the Cima di Fradusta or of the Sass Maor. 

Finally, she knew nothing whatsoever of geology, and was 
therefore abeolutely uninterested in the coral reef, or other 
theories of its formation. Still, from a very early period of 
their tour Undsay had found that her mind was full of the 
Ampesso Thai and the Yal di Livinallungo ; of Antelao, 
To&na, the Sasso di Ronch, and the Lake of Alleghe, and 
had, of course, at once consented to explore the district, though 
looking forward ruefully to much general discomfort, great 
fatigue, bad accommodation, and worse food. He would will- 
ingly have made some delay at Venice, trusting that the fancy 
might pass away, but the heat was tremendous, and. Hya- 
cinth urging what a pity it was to lose a day of such fine 
weather, they set out for Con^liano on the 12th of August, 
the very day of Sir Loudoun's death. 

From the time of their leaving the railway at Gonegliano, 
and starting up the Ampezzo Thai, on their way to Cortina, 
Hyacinth was in an ecstasy of delight. Had he not been so 
much in love, Lindsay would most probably have become 
somewhat tired of her raptures ; for not possessing an artistic 
eye, nor caring much for scenery, he was inclined to call the 
incessant mountain peaks monotonous, could never get the dif- 
ference between them impressed upon his memory, and horrified 
his wife by jumbling up the Croda Malcora, the Marmarole, 
and the Marmolata in inextricable confusion. He had taken 
the precaution of having a well-supplied hamper of provisions, 
and they were, therefore, not quite so dependent on the food 
as he had feared ; besides which, he was agreeably surprised 
by finding something plain, but perfectly eatable, when they 
made their first prolonged halt at Cortina. 

Hyacinth would willingly have prolonged their stay, and 
have made all the many expeditions possible from thence, but 
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she was wise enough to see that LiDdsay was very soon weary 
of remaining in one place, so after three days they moved on 
to Caprile, which pleased him better, as being more comfortable, 
while Hyacinth could hardly regret Cortina, while reveling in 
the ever-changing beauties of Monte Civitii, and planning ex- 
peditions up each of the four valleys at the junction of which 
Caprile is situated. 

As we have said, she was an enthusiastic botanist, and was 
rather disappointed that Lindsay could not be brought to care 
for the rare specimens which to her were such treasures. He 
was quite prepared to admire — who, indeed, could help doing 
so ? — the brilliant colors of the flowers which enameled the 
grass of the Alp sides ; the delicate rose-color of the lychnis, 
the deep blue of the gentian, the intense yellow of the arnica, 
the pale pink of the daphne, pierced by the purple spikes of 
Canterbury bells, the great orange or silvery white lilies, and 
the pink Turk-caps, with dusky crimson spots. He admired 
all these without knowing, or even caring to know, their names, 
and had no sympathy with Hyacinth's mptures at the discovery 
of an Alyssum Wulfenianum, or a Scorzonera Purpurea, greatly 
scandalizing her also by not recognizing the extreme superiority 
in point of beauty of Crystopteris Fragilis over any ordinary 
English fern. 

It was on the evening of their arrival at Caprile that, as 
they were sitting on a rock admiring in silence the grand 
facade of the Civit^, glowing golden in the sunset, Hyacinth 
suddenly began to talk of home. It had struck her some- 
times with pain that Lindsay hardly cared to hear of all Chris- 
tian's perfections so much as she loved to dilate on them, and, 
fearful of wearying him, she often refrained ; besides, they had 
80 much lovers* egotistic talk to get through, that they had 
little time for anything else. But all that day the thought of 
Ettrick had been in her mind, and, little dreaming that on 
this very day her father had been laid to his rest — ^that never 
more in life would her eyes behold him; — she exclaimed, — 

*^ How I wish I could peep in upon them at Ettrick now I 
They will just have come back from Tynedale, and they will 
be sitting afler dinner on the terrace, while papa smokes his 
cigar, and dear old Ronald will be lying by his side. Poor 
Ronald I I wonder if he misses me very much ? How strange 
it is that Christian has never once mentioned him !" 
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For Christian, fearing to make her sister (of whose some- 
what superstitious feelings she was well aware) uncomfortable 
by telling her of the old deer-hound's death on her wedding- 
day, had carefully left all her inquiries after him unanswered. 

'^ How long it seems since we had any letters T' 

'' Well, we shall have none till we go back to Venice. I 
say, Hyacinth, aren't you almost tired of mountains?" 

" Tired, Lindsay 1 — ^who could be tired of such a sight as 
there is before us now? That one rock, just like a great 
golden organ, and all the hills round different shades of vio- 
let and purple ! Besides, there is so much to see from here — 
the Sasso di Ronch, and the gorge of Sotto Guda, and the 
Lake of All^he, and " 

" Mercy 1 mercy 1" implored Lindsay, half laughing, half 
in earnest — " at that rate we shall be snowed up here, and 
then farewell to Knotlem and our winter's hunting ; besides, 
salmon-trout is all very well — those we had to-night were de- 
licious — ^but I think we should get rather tired of living upon 
it." 

" But we might do all I mentioned in three or four days," 
said Hyacinth, relinquishing, with a sigh, her hopes of pene- 
trating to Primiero and Predazzo, and down the Grodner 
Thai to St. Ulrich and Botzen ; '^ we shall hardly be either 
tired of the fish or likely to be snowed up by that time ; and 
then we must go back to Cortina, and see Pieve di Cadore. 
It would never do to be in the neighborhood, and not see 
Titian's birthplace. Very likely we may never be here 
again." 

^^ Most likely, I should say ; one would not care to come to 
such an outlandish place twice. I should think three or four 
days would content us in Venice, and then we will go down 
to Florence, and make our way home either by Turin or by 
the Corniche. as we find best." 

<' Oh, by the Corniche, Lindsay 1 I have always longed to 
see it since I read 'Ad^le et Theodore,' as a child." 

" Well, then, we mustn't lose much time, if we are to go to 
Ettrick before we settle down at Knotlem ; we must be there 
by the first of November." 

" A winter s hunting ! — how delicious ! Oh ! how I hope 
it won't freeze 1" exclaimed Hyacinth, her enthusiasm at the 
idea rendering her even blind to the last dying glories of the 
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sunset on the Civitk. " Do yon know, Lindsay, whenever I 
think of it I almost wish the time could pass quicker, de- 
lightful as everything is here." 

" I confess a good fox and a steady pack are worth all the 
rocks and stones in Christendom, to my mind," said Lindsay, 
as they rose and strolled homewards in the rapidly-fiiiling 
twilight. 

Their stay in Caprile was not a long one, but they con- 
trived to see a great deal, and to achieve Hyacinth's wish to 
row across the Lake of Alleghe, and fancy she saw the houses 
standing uninjured beneath the waters. 

" The boatwoman says that sometimes the old church-bells 
are heard at midnight beneath the water, tolling for the un- 
buried dead," she confided to Lindsay in an awe-struck whis- 
per, as they walked homewards, and his shout of laughter 
shocked and jarred her. 

'^Hyacinth, you don't mean to say you're superstitious? 
Why, you'll tell me next you believe in second sight 1" 

^^ Oh ! but I do. You must 1" said Hyacinth, almost in a 
whisper. *' There is the old piper at Qlen Ettrick, he has it, 
and he saw mamma lying ill on her sofa when she was as well 
and strong as I am ; and then the night before she left Glen 
Ettrick forever he saw her funeral. Of course I believe in 
it." 

" Well, I am thankful we neither of us have the gift. The 
piper is quite welcome to my share of knowledge of the fu- 
ture, unless he'll tell me what to back for the Derby. Bother 
that old woman and her stories 1 let's think of something 
more cheerful." 

It was late on the evening of the 25th of August that they 
once more reached Venice, far too late to send to the post- 
office that night Lindsay went there in the morning, while 
Hyacinth was still sleeping off her fatigues, and put the pile 
of letters into his pocket without glancing at them. It was 
not till seated once more in the gondola that he took them 
out, and found himself suddenly confronted by a black-edged 
epistle, directed to Lady Ettrick. Lady Ettrick! For a 
moment it did not strike him what that name implied ; it was 
not till he saw his own name. Sir Lindsay Ettrick, that he 
^lly comprehended what had occurred. Sir Loudoun dead I 
It must have been veiy sudden ! How should he break it to 
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Hyacinth ? He felt so dazed that it did not occur to him to 
open his letters, and see all that had happened. Before he 
had by' any means settled how to tell his wife he had reached 
the hotel, and Hyacinth, looking fresh as a daisy in her 
morning toilette, was claiming her letters, and complaining of 
his prolonged absence. 

^' My dtt&r Hyacinth I" But Lindsay's voice was so solemn, 
and he looked so grave, that she at once took alarm. 

<' Lindsay, what is it I Tell me at once 1 P^pa ! — Chris- 
tian !" 

" My dear, I haven't opened a single letter yet, but " 

'' Oh ) then you know nothing ! Why do you look so 
grave?" 

" Dear Hyacinth, there is a very deep black edge to all the 
letters, and they are directed to Lady Ettrick." 

"Lady Ettrick I How absurd! Why, I am not " 

But here the full meaning of the circumstance burst upon 
her, and with a shriek of " Oh ! papa 1 papa 1" she threw 
herself, sobbing hysterically, into her husband's arms. 

Very gently and gradually Lindsay soothed her, and as they 
read together Christian's account of her father's passing away 
in such perfect peace. Hyacinth's sobs became less heart- 
breaking, and her tears flowed fast indeed, but more quietly. 
8till the agitation, coming after a fortnight of such unwonted 
physical exertion, completely upset her, and she was soon 
fbroed to succumb to a stupefying headache, and returned to 
bed. Lindsay sat by her till she fell into a heavy sleep, and 
then returned to the sitting-room to read his own letters. 
Excepting those purely on business, these were exclusively 
from his mother; and Lindsay, not being aware of her attempt 
to domicile herself permanently at Ettrick with Christian, had 
no clue to the motive for the bitterness with which she spoke 
of his sister-in-law, and began to think that her views, always 
most distasteful to him, must have greatly developed since 
they had lefl England, or else his mother, who had so con- 
stantly assured him that they were of no consequence, mere 
nothings, sure speedily to pass away, would hardly inveigh so 
bitterly against them. 

" I have really no patience with the girl," wrote Mrs. Et- 
trick. '^She seems to think her own opinion all-sufficient, 
and insulta and flies in the faces of those willing to advise 
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and assist ber ;" followed by a great deal more in tbe same 
BtraiD, and ending witb — " If you are wise, and wisb for 
peace, you will let Hyacintb see as little of ber as possible ; 
it would be vexatious if sbe were to take up these ideas of 
female independence." 

Perhaps his mother was right, Lindsay thought, as he 
smoked cigar afler cigar, and meditated on things in general, 
and the change his uncle's death had made in his position. 
He felt a certain gratitude to the Dolomites which had pre- 
vented his receiving the tidings in time to return home for 
the funeral ; he hated everything dismal and painiiil ; he was 
very glad to have been spared a sorrowful duty. There would 
be no necessity now for their returning before the time origi- 
nally intended ; it would be much better for Hyacinth to have 
the excitement and amusement of moving from one place to 
another than to be shut up in deep mourning in England — 
it would certainly be infinitely pleasanter for him. For Lind- 
say to determine that any particular line of conduct would be 
pleasant to himself, was to resolve to follow it at almost any 
price — certainly at that of the wishes or the convenience of 
others ; so, having settled that prolonged traveling would save 
him two dull months in England, before the commencement 
of the hunting season, that matter wa^ dismissed as requiring 
no further consideration. 

Mrs. Ettrick had duly informed him of Hyacinth's further 
inheritance, and of the advice of the trustees that part of it 
should be invested in the purchase of a house in London. 
This perfectly suited his views, and he spent some time in 
settling the precise locality which he should prefer. Then, 
passing to other matters, he determined that he would take 
his mother's advice, and separate Hyacinth as much as possible 
from her sister. Certainly she always rather laughed at 
Christian's ideas and fancies ; still, there was no knowing. It 
would be very disagreeable to him to have a wife who cherished 
ridiculous notions about women's rights (as if women had 
any, or as if they hadn't got more than they could possibly 
want — he wasn't quite sure which), so it was as well to keep 
on the safe side, and avoid the danger of contamination. 

It was a very good thing — a most convenient thing — that, 
as Sir Loudoun — ^poor old man ! — was to die, he should have 
done so at the precise moment which rendered their imme- 
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diate return home unnecessary. Of course they must haTe 
gone to Ettrick, and the sisters would have been thrown to- 
gether ; and women were so weak, there was no knowing what 
absurd fancies Hyacinth might not have contracted. It never 
struck him that, having lived with Christian all her life with- 
out imbibing any of her opinions, it was slightly improbable 
that Hyacinth should all at once be ready to embrace her 
sister's views; but as it would now have affected his own 
comfort and convenience, he foresaw danger, and took his 
precautions accordingly. 

He was hardly prepared for his wife's first words when they 
met again. 

" Lindsay, dear, how soon can we get back ?'* 

" My dear Hyacinth, there is no need to alter our plans. 
Of course, if we had known in time, we must have hurried 
home ; but now there is no necessity — ^the business can wait 
very well till October." 

'' I wasn't thinking of business," said Hyacinth, melting 
into tears, ^'but Christian. She is all alone, and so sad; I 
must go to heir." 

Now Lindsay, fond as he was of his wife, was still fonder 
of himself. He had settled his plans for his own satisfaction, 
and by no means approved of being asked to change them. 
Besides, he felt an uneasy consciousness that it was unkind to 
refuse his wife's very natural wish to be with her twin sister 
in their mutual sorrow ; and feeling himself in the wrong, he 
took the usual course of those who are so — of being pettish 
and aggrieved. 

'* I don't know about ^ must,' " he said, crossly ; *^ I think, 
when I say it is unnecessary, that ought to be enough for you. 
Once for all, Hyacinth — I don't choose you to take up any 
of Christian's odd ideas of female independence. A wife's 
business is to do what her husband tells her, and be satisfied. 
We shall start for Florence on Monday ;" and so saying, he 
swung out of the room, feeling ashamed of himself for hav- 
ing been so cross, and angry with Hyacinth for having made 
him so. 

'* Must," indeed 1 Why, if he had determined to stay in 
Italy for a year, she ought to have acquiesced, and been de- 
lighted he was pleased 1 By which the reader may perceive 
that Sir Lindsay Ettrick, though really very much in love, 
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was to the full as tyraonical and anreasonable, when anything 
disturbed his plans, as if such had not been the case. 

When, he left her, Hyacinth sat motionless for nearly an 
hour. It was not regret at not being allowed to go to Chris- 
tian that so stunned her, bitter as the disappointment was; it 
was the discovery of the day feet of the idol — of the fact that 
Lindsay, whom, in her loving enthusiasm, she had worshiped 
as perfect, peerless, and unapproachable, cared more for his 
own pleasure than for her earnest wishes, and at the faintest 
suggestion of opposition had been unmistakably cross. It 
was a rude shock ; such necessary and inevitable awakening is 
always bitter, though it is one of the necessities of the close 
communion of married life. The man finds the girl he has 
worshiped as an angel is, after all, but a woman, with all a 
woman's faults, rendering her truly human ; but the shock is 
generally greater to the wife than to the husband, for she has 
greater powers of idealization, and is ready, not only to love, 
but to reverence and adore. 

Hyacinth had no feeling of loving Lindsay the less, but it 
was a terrible blow to know that she could no longer look up 
to him as absolutely faultless — as something so infinitely better 
than herself that she could lean upon him to help her in 
growing daily better. It was so completely this feeling that 
occupied her that she never even felt hurt at his unkindness 
— never thought of remonstrating with him as to his decision, 
but at once tried to enter into all his anticipations of the pleas- 
ure to be derived from Bologna, Ferrara, and Florence. Still 
Lindsay, coming in suddenly, would occasionally find her sob- 
bing bitterly over one of Christian's letters,, and, feeling guilty, 
would wax wroth, and accuse her angrily of caring more for 
her sister than for him. He had not strong feelings himself, 
and could not realize how sore a blow her father's death was 
to Hyacinth's warm and sympathetic nature ; it did not make 
him unhappy — he was able coolly to calculate its advantages 
— ^a title, a certain increase of income, ^e absence of any one 
with a right to criticise what he might choose to do ; and he 
could not realize the difference to his wife, who shuddered at 
her new title, knowing whose death had given it to her — who 
thought less of money in a twelvemonth than he did in a quar- 
ter of an hour, and who would have known, had she given it 
a thought, that her kind, indulgent father was the last man in 
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the world to iDterfere in the slightest d^ree with the plea»- 
nres of either herself or her husband. Certainly, although 
love had brought them together, Lindsay and Hyacinth Ettrick 
were hardly congenial souls. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

'* There's a downright honest meaning in her ; 
She flies too high ! she flies too high ! — and yet 
She asks bat spaee and fair play for her scheme/' 

The PrineeM, 

We must do Christian the justiee to say that in her letters 
she carefully refrained from expressing any wish for her sister's 
return. She would have undergone any loneliness or personal 
discomfort rather than have shortened by an hour the happi- 
ness which Hyacinth*s earlier letters so vividly expressed in 
seeing new places, beautiful pictures, lovely scenery, all in the 
company of her idolized husband. 

Imbued herself with something near akin to contempt for 
matrimony, firmly convinced that it would be utterly impos- 
sible to her ever to fall in love, she had still a sort of curious 
reyerenCe for any one so fervently attached to another as Hya- 
cinth was to Lindsay ; although how her sister could ever feel 
such inordinate affection for any one so uninteresting as her 
brother-in-law appeared to her, she was totally at a loss to 
imagine. It must, she thought, be some one of a very differ- 
ent type to whom she could ever consent to surrender her 
liberty, even if such a thing were ever possible, which she did 
not believe it to be. 

It is seldom that twin sisters have such widely divergent 
natures as had Christian and Hyacinth — ^the one so self-reliant, 
though neither conceited nor absolutely self-satisfied ; the other 
so warm-hearted and clinging in disposition, so indined to 
idolize those she loved, and so willing to be blind to their 
defects. 

In spite of her self-reliance. Christian felt keenly the lone- 
liness a£ her position, when her refusal to accept her aunt as a 
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chaperon and permaneDt inmate had caused her to be left ab- 
solutely alone. She had always been accustomed to spend a 
good deal of time alone, poring over books and pamphlets in her 
own room, but there had always been the rides in which Hya- 
cinth had been her companion, or the walks to the different 
cottages where they had always gone together, and the rowing 
on the lake to be practiced in company. Then, too, there had 
been the evenings when their father had always sat with and 
oflen read to them, or had made her his antagonist in his 
favorite game of chess, while Hyacinth sat at the piano sing- 
ing fragments of one old pathetic ballad after another. Now 
there was no break to the monotonous solitude, and, self-suf- 
ficing as her nature was. Christian gave many a sigh and bitter 
tear to the happy days that were past. 

Sir Loudoun, conscious of his own greater love for Hyacinth, 
had, in his anxiety not to show undue partiality, always been 
more demonstrative towards Christian, and she had returned 
his manifestations of affection with interest. Though not of 
so clinging a nature or so dependent for happiness upon affec- 
tion as was Hyacinth, she was essentially warm-hearted, and 
her father had been the object of her adoration ; so it was but 
natural that she should feel most deeply the blank left by his 
death. 

At first she never thought of the change which it made in 
her own position, but gradually the sense of her increased re- 
sponsibilities began to dawn upon her, and she was forced to 
acknowledge to herself that the management of an estate was 
by no means the easy child's play which she had always hither- 
to considered it. She had excellent abilities and a strong will, 
and devoted herself heartily to learning all that was neoessary 
,for her to know; but it mortified her terribly that the agent, 
a man of no education, save in his own profession, should 
know so much more than she did, and be able to set her right 
in matters which, when once pointed out, seemed really to 
have required but the smallest grain of common sense to render 
their comprehension easy. 

She had read and thought so much of fixity of tenure, and 
other cognate subjects, that she had imagined she should be 
able to do and to understand everything at once, and felt 
utterly humiliated at finding how infinitely more useful was 
practical conversance with a subject than theoretical knowledge. 
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It was her first ezperienoe of the fact, and it both disturbed 
and irritated her, partly because, almost unknown to herself, 
it brought an uneasy feeling that perhaps her favorite theories 
of female superiority might also change, in some incomprehen- 
sible way, when practically approached. 

Christian was by no means of the stuff of wl^ch blind de- 
votees are made. She was thoroughly honest, and willing to 
be convinced by fair argument, if only the arguer did not 
offend her prejudices at the outset by laughing at her or by 
adducing reasons calculated to throw ridicule on the cause. 
She had never foi^otten Laurence Courtray's arguments, be- 
«cause, as she said to herself, he had argued fairly, and had not 
thought it sufficient to laugh and draw ridiculous pictures of 
social absurdities, because he was talking to a woman ; he had 
treated her as a reasonable being, entitled to an opinion, and 
to being argued with accordingly. Of course she mistrusted 
his opinions on the subject; he was a man, and therefore 
naturally prejudiced in the belief that in his own sex alone 
was either intellectual power or common sense to be found ; 
still, she was forced to confess herself unable to refute some 
of the arguments which he had used. She had naturally 
contrasted him with Lindsay, the only other young man whom 
she had ever known at all intimately (for Wilfred Lambert 
had been so completely engrossed with Hyacinth that she had 
had but little intercourse with him), and her comparison was 
hardly to her brother-in-law's advantage. Even when doing 
h'ls best to make himself agreeable to her, Lindsay had hardly 
been able to dissemble hb annoyance at, and disapproval of, 
her " strange ideas ;'' and when, having made up his mind 
that Hyacinth was indispensable to his happiness, he cared no 
longer to propitiate her or to seek her £ivor, he had once or 
twice been bitterly satirical on the subject of strong-minded 
women. 

Christian had refrained from answering him. She knew 
Hyacinth would be pained if she thought her sister was hurt, 
and she loved her far too dearly to wound her needlessly, so 
she had laughed off the sarcastic speeches at the time, bitterly 
as she resented them. She was annoyed to find how they 
would persist in recurring to her ; tell herself as she would 
that Lindsay's opinion on such matters was of not the slight- 
est consequence, she could not forget the sarcasms he had 
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uttered. There had been no gentle, grave ai^nment, each aa 
Laurence Courtray had used ; and as she dwelt on this, Chria* 
tian was lain to confess to herself that to these a^uments she 
had as yet failed to find an answer. 

As the weeks passed slowly and quietly by, she had ample 
■ time for all tj;»ese thoughts ; it did not surprise her much that 
Lindsay and Hyacinth did not return. Hyacinth made no 
mention of her disappointment at not coming home at once ; 
it seemed to her that it would sound like a reproach uttered 
against Lindsay, and she adored him too thoroughly to bear 
the idea of giving such an impression. So Christian naturally 
believed that, once abroad, her sister did not care to oome« 
home ; and, much as she longed for her companionship, re- 
joiced, unselfishly, that she should have this enjoyment and 
distraction to lighten her grief. She little guessed how fiir 
oftener Hyacinth's eyes saw her and Ettrick than the lovely 
views or beautiful pictures at which she gazed ; or how often 
she longed for wings that she might fly home, and, throwing 
herself into her sister's arms, weep with her for the fiither 
they had loved and lost. 

Christian would hardly have believed that Hyacinth had 
b^ged to come home and had been refused. It would have 
seemed to her impossible that a husband could have n^catived 
such a natural desire of one whom he professed to love so 
devotedly. She had yet to learn that, however much a truly 
selfish person may love another, he yet loves himself infinitely 
better, and that he is perfectly certain to sacrifice her wishes 
to his without the faintest compunction, and to feel vastly 
aggrieved if she remonstrates ever so slightly. Bather than 
have crossed her darling sister's wishes, Christian would have 
endured any inconvenience herself, and it naturally never 
occurred to her that Lindsay's views were by no means so self- 
denying. So she never doubted that it was Hyacinth's wish 
to carry out the programme of their tour as originally ar- 
ranged, and wrote most guardedly about her own proceedings, 
for fear she should convey the idea that she was lonely, and 
disturb her comfort. 

She certainly had no lack of occupation. She considered it 
part of her duty to understand all that the agent said to her 
about the Home^arm, and had therefore entered on a rather 
ex' uded course of agricultural reading, in which, for want of 
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a pilot, slie often felt sadly astray. Then, knowing all the 
tenants and cottagers near at hand, she felt it but right to 
make acquaintance with all those living at a greater distance. 
One of her first acts had given great umbrage to all her 
neighbors, and had raised a chorus of complaint among her 
tenants. Disregarding all Mr. Margesson's representations, 
she had at once raised the wages of every laborer in her own 
pay five shillings a week. 

^^ I cannot understand,'' she said to Laurence, when she met 
him one day in one of her rides to an outlying farm — *^ I can- 
not understand why every one should object. I do not ask 
i^ny one else to pay it — it is my own money. I surely have a 
right to make my own people comfortable at my own expense 1" 

" You forget that you make all the rest of the laboring pop- 
ulation discontented. They do not understand that you can 
afford such expensive crotchets, while others cannot.". 

'' Crotchets 1 Mr. Courtray, you cannot deny that the 
laborers are shockingly underpaid." 

" I should like as much as you to see their wages increased, 
if they were not certain to go straight into the pockets of the 
public-house keepers, and if the &xmers could afford to pay 
more than they are doing." 

" Oh ! but the &rmers are well off." 

^' I think, if you gave the matter a little more consideration, 
you would hardly say so. In some counties, where the farms 
are large, and in the hands of men with ample' capital, it may 
be the case, but here the holdings are small, the farmers live 
from hand to mouth, and are often, in fiict, though not perhaps 
in outward appearance, as poor as their workmen. Your sud- 
den move will be very hard upon them." 

" But it is very unreasonable of the men to expect that 
every one should do the same. Besides, it does not make the 
men on other farms a bit worse off than they were before, that 
my men should be better paid." 

"And she fancies she understands political economy, and is 
as fit to legislate as a man !" thought Laurence, with a pitying 
smile, but he only said, " It is, I think, only human nature 
that they should be envious when they see people with whom 
they live in constant intercourse, and with whom they have, 
untU quite lately, been on a level, suddcnly*raised so very 
piuch above them. But therq is another rule they say you 
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have made, that I can hardly believe — they say you pay the 
men the same even when they do not come to work for a day 
or two in the week. Surely this cannot be the case ?" 

" Yes it is, though," said Christian, quietly. " It is very 
hard the women and children should suffer if the man chooses 
to be idle. Besides, I do not think it will happen oflen. 
When they find they are paid all the same, their sense of 
honor and integrity will prevent them staying away and cheat- 
ing me of work." 

*^ And you really believe this ?" said Laurence, looking at 
her with amazement. 

"Yes. Why should I not? One always likes to be 
trusted. Why should they not feel it a pleasure as well as 
we?" 

'^ I am afraid your ideas are too Utopian for modern life," 
said Laurence. " However," with a smile, " I perceive. Miss 
Ettrick, that nothing but experience will convince you ; and 
perhaps with such strong views it would be too much to expect 
you to refrain from trying the experiment, though I wish it 
could have been done with less injury to others." 

" She certainly is a brave, honest^minded girl," he said to 
himself, as he pursued his way homeward, and set to work at 
a half-finished study of the Hyacinth Glen. " It is a thousand 
pities that she should be so misguided. It is not vanity in 
her case, as it generally is when women take up ' views* and 
' notions.' She is thoroughly in earnest, and as free from self- 
consciousness or conceit as — ^Rover. Unless I greatly mistake, 
it is a grand character, and only wants soflening. If she could 
only fall in love, now, with some really sensible man who would 
take pains to convince her, and not sneer at her ideas as ridicu- 
lous, I have no doubt she would develop into a really remark- 
able woman. Lady Elmton told me, though, that she utterly 
contemned the idea of matrimony — ^ thought it degrading to 
a woman to become a chattel.' Ha I ha I Well, generally one 
would laugh, and say that she only said so until she was asked, 
or until the right man came in her way ; but I have no doubt 
she believes that she feels what she says. All that nonsense 
will vanish pretty soon, though, when once she is in love. 
Pshaw ! why on earth should I concern myself about the vaga- 
ries of a girl ofVhose existence I had never heard six months 
ago? I suppose it is her manifest truth that attracts me. 
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Heaven knoirs it's rare enough in women — or in men either, 
for that matter; but in women almost unknown. Well, poor 
things, I suppose they can't help it — it's their nature to use de- 
ceit, the weapon of the weak ; besides, the^ are always brought 
up to think all their little arts and schemes so alluring : — I won- 
der how this girl escaped ? How handsome she looked to-day 
on that gray Arab ; and yet I don't belieye the thought of her 
appearance once crossed, her mind. She only thought of what 
she was talking about — so strangely unlike a womi^." 

By all which it will be seen that Christian had made a con- 
siderable impression on Laurence Courtray's mind; besides 
the effect which her style of beauty had had upon his eye. 
His portfolio was full of sketches of her, done chiefly at film- 
ton Castle, and all utterly without her knowledge. As he 
imagined, she was perfectly free from self-consciousness, and 
though, when she thought of the matter at all, she knew she 
was, if not absolutely handsome, decidedly good-looking, such 
thought came but rarely, and was never dwelt upon. 

It would have been somewhat difficult to define her feelings 
respecting Laurence's arguments ; she most certainly could not 
have done so herself. For one thing she was duly grateful — 
he did not laugh at her, but said what he had to say as gravely 
as if he had been arguing with the Lord Chancellor. But for 
that very reason his evident disapproval made her the more 
uneasy. She did not distrust his judgment so much on the 
question of the laborers as on that of Female Suffrage ; the 
prejudice of sex was hardly likely to interfere in the former as 
in the latter. Of course a man would be sure to think any 
independent and unconventional action wrong in a woman ; 
still, she felt uneasy under his censure, and gave his words an 
amount of consideration that would greatly have surprised 
him, had he known of it. Truth to tell, although herself, as 
jet, perfectly unaware of it, Christian, left utterly alone in a 
trying and difficult position, was beginning to feel the want of 
some one to lean on — of some one to whom she could turn for 
advice and counsel. Of course she would indignantly have 
repudiated the notion, and have laughed to scorn the sugges- 
tion that one of the sex gifted, as she so steadfastly main- 
tained, and really believed, with superior intelligence and per- 
ception, could possibly require advice or assistance from a man. 

But every day her perplexities increased. The agent was a 
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Bteadj-going, old-fashioned man, who utterly disapproved of 
all his young mistress's vagaries — or, as he denominated them, 
'^ crinkum-crankums/' — and was hy no means inclined to spare 
her any of the trouble or the inconvenience which her fancies 
produced. Christian grew bewildered and sick at heart as 
complaint followed complaint from every tenant on the estate, 
as to the effect on the labor-market of the sudden rise in the 
wages on her Home Farm. What to do she hardly knew. It 
seemed almost impossible to hold on her own way in face of 
such a determined opposition, and yet she was too proud to 
yield, and acknowledge that she had been in the wrong. In- 
deed, she was by no means convinced that such was the case, 
and fell back on her own peculiar theories for comfort and 
consolation. Men were so greedy of money, she argued, and 
never could see the propriety of anything not conducing im- 
mediately to their own advantage. Why should the fisirmers 
care so much to be rich ? They ought to be satisfied with 
moderate gains, and spend the rest on the comfort and improve- 
ment of their men. If women were but allowed to enter their 
proper sphere, to take their proper place in Parliament, and 
influence the councils of the nation, how very different every- 
thing would be 1 The poor would be considered, no one would 
care for undue wealth, and, in short, a species of millenniumi 
would be inaugurated. 

But while Christian was occupying herself with these and 
similar delusive fancies, her conduct was producing results of 
which she had little dreamed. Elmton, the manufacturing 
town about ten miles from Ettrick, was a very hot-bed of 
radicalism and sedition. Trades-unionism was nfe, rattening 
far from uncommon; and, naturally, there were not wanting 
paid agitators, anxious to set class against class, man against 
master, and to foster any symptoms of discontent among the 
rural population, who had hitherto held wisely aloof from 
unions and demonstrations. It was a matter of course that 
Christian's unwise measures should give rise to general dis- 
content among the less fortunate laborers of Elmshire : who 
could see no reason why they should be expected to work for 
fourteen shillings a week when the Ettrick laborers had been 
suddenly raised to nineteen. It was a grand opportunity for 
the agitators, and they swarmed over the country like locusts, 
angering the men, telling them how ill they were treated, and 
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iodtiDg them to united action against the masters. If the 
haryest had not been over, they would in all probability have 
succeeded in organizing a strike ; but even the slow agricul- 
tural intellect was keen enough to perceive the danger of an- 
gering the employers before the beginning of winter ; and the 
agitators themselves felt that it was the dead season, when no 
pressure could be broi]^ht to bear with advantage on thd 
farmers, besides judging it useless to burden the Union with 
the support of the laborers during the winter. So they con- 
tented themselves with working steadily and influencing the 
people's minds, waiting their opportunity to call out their men 
when they should judge the time convenient. 

Naturally the county was in a ferment ; the farmers, well 
knowing what was going on, and the pressure that would, at 
the first busy moment, be brought to bear upon them, were 
combining among themselves for protection — anathematizing 
the Union, quietly dismissing all the hands that they could 
possibly do without, and uttering fierce denunciations against 
Christian as the exciting cause of all this mischief. 

Bitterly did she now repent her hasty action, and very sore 
was her mortification at finding that her trust in the honor of 
her dependents had been sadly misplaced. Finding that the 
wages were paid whether they worked or not, there were few 
men on the estate who ever did a full day's work, and many 
were frequently absent for days together, conducing not a little 
to the prosperity of the public-houses in the various surround- 
ing villages. It is always painful to a generous mind to find 
its confidence in the integrity of others misplaced, and Chris- 
tian felt this with especial keenness, from the fact that she had 
been so very certain of the success of her scheme. It was 
very unpleasant that, at her very first essay, she had so griev- 
ously failed, and had, indeed, only succeeded in rendering her- 
self a species of firebrand in the county. 

*< What am I to do ?" she said piteously to Laurence one 
day, when she encountered him, as was not unfrequently the 
case, in her ride. ^' Lord Elmshire rode over thb morning, 
and advised me to issue a notice that, from this day fortnight, 
matters, both as to wages and stoppages for absence, must re- 
vert to their former state. I suppose it must be done. I 
have no right, as he pointed out, to upset the whole county, as 
it really seems I have done, although it appears to me most 
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unreasonable that my conduct should have had such an effect 
He wants me to go away for a time, but I told him that was 
not to be thought of.'* 

" Have you quite decided ? I think it would be a very 
good plan." 

" Yes, I am quite determined. I have not intended to do 
harm, but it seems I have done it, and it would be cowardly 
to run away from the consequences." 

" You will find the new order produce considerable irrita- 
tion among your own people, I fear." 

" Yes, I fear so ; but I do not see what else I can do. I 
might keep it up through the winter, and revert in the spring. 
That will be best. I had not thought of that before." • 

^' Believe me, you had better take Lord Elmshire's advice, 
and do it at once ; they will only feel the withdrawal the more 
for having enjoyed the increase longer." 

" But they will have had a winter with more comforts. I 
know what I will do, Mr. Courtray. I will issue the notice 
at once, that the wages wiU be reduced to the common levd 
of the county on the 1st of March, and restore the old rule 
at once as to stoppages for idle days." 

*^ I fear yon did not find . that they justified the confidence 
you reposed in them?" 

" No," and Christian's countenance fell, " indeed they did 
not ; but, poor people, is it quite fair to blame them ? They 
have never been accustomed to be trusted, and so their honor 
was hardly appealed to as I anticipated, or as it would have 
been had they been better educated." 

" What an enthusiast you are I" said Laurence, looking at 
her admiringly. ^^ Miss Ettrick, with your faith in human 
nature you ought to do great things, but I fear you are laying 
up for yourself innumerable disappointments." 

" Lord Elmshire told me I was terribly visionary," said 
Chrbtian, smiling ; ^^ it amused me to hear him use the word 
— it is what my sister always calls me." 

" You expect Sir Lindsay and Lady Ettrick soon, do you 
not?" 

'^ Yes, this day week, the 21st ; they spend one week 
with me before they go to the hunting-cottage they have 
taken at Knotlem. Dear Hyacinth, it seems an age since she 
went away 1" 
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If Laurence Courtray had been told that night, as he re- 
clined in the luxurious arm-clfair before the fire, watching the 
smoke-wreaths curl up to the ceiling and meditating on his 
afternoon's meeting with Christian, that the interest he took 
in her was fast assuming a tender warmth, he would have 
laughed the idea to scorn ; yet such was most assuredly the 
case. He would have said, for he firmly believed, that his 
love for Lilias Jameson had been the love of his life, and that 
when that had been destroyed his power of loving had died 
with it. 

And for a long time such had really been the case ; but 
now, thrown into communication with a totally different char- 
acter, with a nature true and pure as unsunned snow, un- 
worldly and guileless as a babe's, his heart was beginning to 
thaw once more, and, unknown to himself, he was fast falling 
in love with Christian. He saw her faults — ^the willfulness 
that precipitated her against advice into taking imprudent 
steps ; the childish folly and want of accurate reasoning power 
that made her the visionary girl she was, and induced her to 
adopt the extreme views and urge the ridiculous arguments 
that she did ; the pride that made her loth to acknowledge 
that anything she had said could be wrong. 

But if he saw her &ults, he saw her virtues too — ^the per- 
fect honesty of purpose, the unsullied truth and candor, the 
earnest thought for the good of others, excellent in itself, how- 
ever defective and disastrous might be the manner of its work- 
ing. All these he saw clearly, and they made him murmur 
again that night what we have heal-d him say before : " A 
grand character — such perfect truth — a grand character, but 
it wants soUening." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

" Maintaining that with equal hnsbandrj 
The woman were unequal to the man. 
They harped on this.'' 

The Princest. 

*' Those detestable 
That let the bantling soald at home, and brawl 
Their rights or wrongs like pot-herbs in the streets." 

Tkt Princen, 

Ik a back street in one of the least aristocratic parts of 
Elm ton stood a dingy house, on the wire blinds of which was 
inscribed, in gold letters, " Society for the Emancipation of 
Women ;" and above the lowest of the three bells that graced 
the side of the doorway was a brass plate bearing the word 
" Secretary." The house was evidently let in separate floors, for 
the second bell bore the name of ^' Miss Deakin, Milliner and 
Dressmaker •" and the uppermost that of " Mr. Simpkin, 
Taxidermist." 

It is, however, with the ground-floor apartments that we are 
principally concerned. On the right-hand side of the narrow 
entrance passage was a door leading into the front parlor, on 
which was painted in large letters '* Committee Room ;" while 
another, some few feet farther on, was marked "Private." 
Entering this, we must present our readers to Miss Sopho- 
nisba Jinks, Secretary to the " Society for the Emancipation 
of Women," and' to Miss, or, as she styled herself, Dr. Sarah 
Jeffreson Barker, Treasurer of the same. As the latter lady 
was the most important member of the society, nay, was even 
the sole cause of its existing at all in the town of Elmton, she 
deserves our first notice. 

Sally Barker, as she had always been called in her youth, 
was the daughter of a chemist in the town, and having lost 
her mother early in life, was lefl considerably to her own de- 
vices. Of a keen, shrewd, and cunning disposition, she had 
very early the sharpness to see that education would be of ad- 
vantage to her ; and as her father, when teased on the subject, 
invariably told her to make puddings and dam stockings— 
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that had been learning sufficient for her mother, and would do 
well enough for her — she commenced educating herself. A 
very curious and heterogeneous smattering of many things she 
contrived to acquire, for her natural abilities were good, and 
her perseverance excessive ; but owing perhaps to the greater 
facilities afforded by her father's professional books, the study 
which she most affected was that of medicine. 

Unspeakable was the worthy chemist's horror and dismay 
when, one day when his daughter was about five-and-twenty, 
she coolly informed him of her desire to go to America and 
study medicine. His wrath knew no bounds, and he poured 
forth torrents of vituperation on his daughter's head, by 
which, however, that damsel was not one whit disturbed. 
Still, as he held the purse, and was little likely to unloose its 
strings in furtherance of a design so distasteful to him, she 
was fkin to renounce her project for the time, and remain at 
home, where, as the next episode in her life, she fell violently 
in love with her father's new assistant, a somewhat good- 
looking youth of nineteen. 

Nature had been by no means bountiful to Sally Barker ; 
it had given her a wide mouth, with large, uneven, and dis- 
colored teeth, a hooked nose, cold gray eyes, a high but very 
narrow forehead, coarse sandy hair, and a complexion hardly 
discernible for huge freckles. Such an ensemble, as may be 
imagined, was by no means captivating, and the more enam- 
ored the hapless Sally grew, the further Mr. Jonathan Saun- 
ders retired from her approaches. Love, as we all know, is 
blind, and it was long before she discovered that all her hopes 
were vain ; indeed, it was not till Mr. Saunders one day an- 
nounced himself as engaged to the grocer's pretty niece that 
the scales fell from her eyes. Poor Sally ! she had been really 
in love, and the shock was great ; from that moment no epi- 
thet appeared to her too bad to apply to each and every 
member of the male sex, and she firmly persuaded herself 
that Mr. Jonathan Saunders had trifled with her affections, 
and then deserted her. 

About five years later her father sold his business to the 
said Jonathan, and retired into private life ; but either from 
missing his daily occupation, or from some other cause, his 
health gave way, and, after about a year of failing powers and 
enfeebled mind, he died, leaving his daughter, a "strong- 
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minded*' wotnan of thirty-one, with a little property of abont 
fifty pounds a year. After her father's death, Miss Barker did 
not remain long in Elmton. The sight of pretty little Mrs. 
Jonathan Saunders had ever been as gall and wormwood to her; 
but such was more particularly the case when that lady had 
been installed in the shop in the High Street, over the do- 
mestic arrangements of which she had herself so long reigned 
paramount. 

Perhaps Mrs. Saunders had not been conciliatory ; indeed, 
an amiable common friend had repeated to Miss Barker that, 
one of her speeches denunciatory of the male sex having been 
retailed to Mrs. Saunders, that lady had tossed her pretty 
head and made some pointed observations respecting sour 
grapes. But this was not the only reason for her leaving 
Elmton. Independent and without a tie in the world, she at 
once turned her thoughts to her early project of visiting 
America, and within a month of her father's death she sailed 
from Liverpool on her way to New York. 

Of her proceedings in that city no very clear idea was ever 
obtained ; rumors occasionally reached Elmton that she had 
become a medical practitioner, and styled herself Dr. Barker ; 
that she had joined the most advanced section of the sup- 
porters of the Women's Rights movement ; that she had be- 
come a " Bloomer," and that she had made a reputation as an 
energetic lecturer in the Female Suffrage interest in the 
States. But these rumors were few and far between, and had 
died away and been well-nigh forgotten, when, about a year 
before the time of which we write, the subject of them sud- 
denly reappeared in Elmton, took a vacant set of rooms in 
the High Street, put a brass plate on the door, inscribed ^*'Dr, 
S. Jeffreitah Barkery'* sent circulars to all the principal in- 
habitants, and awaited patients. Some few she obtained; 
those who had known her in former days coming from curi- 
osity to *'see how Sally Barker looked as a doctor;" others 
in the belief that the charges of a female practitioner must 
necessarily be smaller than those of a male physician, in which 
they were speedily undeceived. 

Dr. S. Jcffreson Barker had returned from America as keen 
and sharp-witted a female as is oflen to be met with, pos- 
sessed of a great eye to the main chance, and a cool determina- 
tion that her own slender resources should be supplemented 
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bj thofle of her wealthier neighbors. In appearance thoae 
who came from cariosity found her but little altered, though 
they were considerably startled by the close-cut hair, parted 
on one side like a man's, and by the shirt-front, waistcoat, 
and shooting-coat in which the doctor was arrayed. 

With a tolerably accurate knowledge of what could and 
could not be attempted with impunity, Dr. Barker stopped 
short at these articles of masculine attire, and clothed her 
nether woman in a plain cloth skirt, reaching to the ankles, 
and Wellington boots. She affected considerable Americanism 
of speech and manner, and had cultivated her natural abrupt- 
ness of address till the result was somewhat startling. The 
financial results of her medical practice could hardly have been 
satisfactory, but it very soon became apparent that Dr. Barker 
had a second string to her bow. 

One day another lady appeared on the scene, and was men- 
tioned by Dr. Barker to all whom she met as ^^ Sophonisba Jinks, 
the A 1 female lecturer of the U-nited States." Miss Sopho- 
nisba was a very great contrast to her friend. Young, fair, and 
rather good-looking, with large, wondering blue eyes, and an 
expression of innocence and helplessness, she was the last per- 
son that any one would have expected to find in the ranks, 
not to say in the van, of the strong-minded. And appearances 
were not so very deceptive ; a more weak-minded, vacillating, 
helpless creature than Sophonisba Jinks it would have been 
hard to find, or one who in her innermost heart hankered 
more after the vanities, amusements, and frivolities of her sex. 
But she had a most wonderful gift of eloquence, and this had 
caused her to be seized upon as a prize by those who knew well 
how to turn her talent to their own account, and to prevent 
her, helpless as she was, from escaping from their clutches. 

Allowed to talk to any one unrestrained, Sophonisba was 
capable in five minutes of deserting her colors, and of showing 
herself as frivolous, as girlish, and as half-hearted in the cause 
as was really the case; but when once on a platform confront- 
ing an audience, and conscious of what was expected of her, 
she rose to the occasion, and poured forth an unhesitating 
stream of specious and brilliant reasoning. She could also 
be trusted to do the best fur the cause with her pen ; once 
given the cue, she could write short and telling pamphlets, 
excellent addresses, and alluring advertisements. It was only 

17* 
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in private life that she failed, and in private life those inter- 
ested in the success of the society took tolerahly good care she 
should not be seen. 

At Elmton she was under the especial charge of Dr. S. 
Jeffreson Barker, and as she was well endowed with the worldly 
goods which the doctor lacked, the latter kept vigilant watch 
over her, and guarded her jealously from aU chances of indis- 
cretion. 

Immediately on Miss Sophonisba's arrival, the first steps 
were taken towards the institution of the Society for the 
Emancipation of Woman by the issue of a short pamphlet, 
written in her best manner, which was sent to every woman 
of the upper and middle classes in the town, setting forth the 
iniquity of the present subjugation of the sex, the injustice of 
the laws respecting the property of women, the degradation to 
which the usages of society compelled them to submit in 
abandoning their own name on man-iage, and many other cog- 
nate topics. At the same time, lectures on the subject were 
announced to take place in the Town-hall, the lecturers to be 
"Miss Sophonisba Jinks, Champion Lecturer of the Women's 
Emancipation Society of New York and the United States,*' 
and "Dr. S. Jeffreson Barker, M.D., late President of the 
Women's Rights Association of Denver." 

A country town, even if it be a manufacturing one, is often 
somewhat destitute of topics of conversation, and, Elmton 
being no exception to the rule, these pamphlets and announced 
lectures were a positive godsend to the idler portion of the 
population. The pamphlet was short, and the novelty of its 
being written by a woman induced many women to peruse it 
whose reading wa$ habitually of anything rather than an in- 
tellectual type. Its language was forcible and persuasive, and 
women were adroitly flattered by comparisons between male 
and female powers and intellects — of course to the immense 
glorification of the latter — into believing themselves infinitely 
the superiors of their fathers, husbands, and brothers. 

It was a pleasing doctrine, and took root apace ; the sneers 
of the male members of the community, and their demonstra- 
tions of the futility of the arguments and the absurdity of 
the deductions therefrom, were received as testimonies to their 
disturbance and alarm at the truth having at length, been 
brought home to the minds of their female belongings, and 
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feminine Elmton roshed almost en matse to the first lecture. 
It was somewhat of a shock to find Miss Sophonisba in plain 
and severe Bloomer costume, which, truth to tell, was as sore 
a mortification to the spirit of its wearer (who would fain have 
attired herself in silks and satins, frills and furbelows), as it 
was a disappointment to those who had hoped, in the intervals 
of being enlightened as to their social and political wrongs, to 
study the cut of the lecturer's tunic, or to learn some novel 
mode of arranging their hair. 

But, despite this disappointment, Miss Sophonisba, as was 
her wont, as soon as she began to speak, carried the whole of 
her audience with her. Staid and respectable matrons, who 
had jogged through life very contentedly, only relieving the 
monotony of their placid existence by an occasional grumble, 
awoke suddenly to the fact that they were no better than 
slaves ; that their quiet, steady-going husbands were uncon- 
scionable tyrants, and that the urgent and only possible remedy 
for this grievous state of things was that they should one and 
all be instantly entitled to a vote, and be eligible, not only for 
election to Parliament, but for every office and employment at 
present filled exclusively and unworthily by the male sex. 

Dr. S. Jefireson Barker did not attempt either to supple- 
ment or to emulate her colleague. At the conclusion of Miss 
Sophonisba's brilliant harangue she rose to state facts and to 
enter into business details. She b^an by hoping that the 
vehement applause accorded to the lecturer signified that there 
were many present who felt their wrongs, and were willing to 
join the cause, and to aid in emancipating not only themselves, 
but all their suffering sisters in the United Kingdom, from 
the ignominious thraldom in which they were held by the 
tyranny of man ; and went on to state that it was proposed 
at once to form an association, to be called the " Elmton So- 
ciety for the Emancipation of Women,' ' in connection with 
the head office in London ; that ladies were urged to join the 
society, which involved a subscription of only five shillings 
monthly ; and also to allow their names to be placed on the 
committee, when the subscription would be ten shillings, 
with an immediate donation of one pound, to allow of suitable 
prcniises being engaged ; that a most eligible suite of rooms 
had been seen on the ground-fioor of No. 20, Wheeler Street, 
and would be at once secured, should sufficient funds be 
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forthooming ; that all subscriptions were to be payable in 
advance, and that she was now ready to receive both the 
money and the names of those who wished to join the society 
and advance the good cause. 

There was some little hesitation when Dr. S. Jcffreson 
Barker concluded her speech, and seated herself at a table, on 
which were a large inkstand, two formidable-looking ledgers, 
and a money-box. No one liked to make the first move, and 
there was an immense deal of whispering and giggling. At 
length, however, the patience of Miss Martha Tibbs, a maiden 
lady of a certain age, was exhausted, and rising abruptly, she 
marched towards the platform. It must certainly have been 
compassion for the sufferings of others that was the main- 
spring of Miss Tibbs's action, for she was herself totally free 
from the present possession, and, to all appearance, from the 
future fear, of a " tyrant.'' 

'* On the committee, if you please," she said, as she ten- 
dered the requbite coins. " Common sense is always valuable 
in such matters, and my time shall be at your disposal." 

Miss Tibbs having broken the ice, the rest of the audience 
almost all followed like sheep, seventy inscribing themselves 
as members of the committee, and receiving a small ivory 
badge, with " Committee, S. E. W., Elmton," inscribed thereon, 
two hundred and fifly becoming members, and receiving green 
cards, with " Member, S. E. W., Elmton," printed on them in 
large letters. 

" Not bad for a first start," said S. J. Barker, as she counted 
the money, after she and Sophonisba had discussed a tooth- 
some supper on their return home. " One hundred and sixty- 
seven pounds and ten shillings to start with, and ninety-seven 
pounds and ten shillings coming in in monthly subscriptions. 
Not bad while it lasts." 

*' But it never does," said Sophonisba. 

These companions were by no means new to the art of 
setting such associations on foot. 

" We shall see. We have never tried the game in this 
country yet. It is new here, whereas it is pretty well played 
out in the States. I calculate we may keep on here for a year 
or more, and then we can move on to some other town." 

The ground-floor rooms of 20, Wheeler Street, were at once 
engaged, the gold-lettered blinds and brass bell-plate ordered, 
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and a meeting of the committee, with Miss Tibbs at their 
head, convened. The half-educated women (principally trades- 
men's and small mill-owners* wives) who composed it, had not 
the very faintest notion of what they wanted, or of what they 
were expected to do ; but they had a vague idea that they 
were doing something very spirited, independent, and clever, 
and felt immensely important when they refused an invitation 
to tea, on the ground that it was their ^^ committee night/' 

Naturally such materials were as wax in the experienced 
hands of Dr. S. Jefireson Barker and Miss Sophonisba Jinks, 
and the former was unanimously voted to the post of treasurer, 
the latter to that of secretary. 

For some months all went well with the society — or rather 
with the two leading spirits thereof. The subscriptions were 
paid with commendable regularity, and the committee were 
kept fully satisfied by being required to deliberate at their 
monthly meetings on the answer to be returned to some sister 
society (which was, of course, mythical, having been com- 
posed by Miss Sophonisba), to audit accounts carefully pre- 
pared in her own interest by Dr. S. Jeffreson Barker, and to 
propose the sending out of fresh circulars, headed by the 
names of all the conunittee. This was, perhaps, the fiivorite 
employment; it seemed a perfectly never-ending pleasure to 
most of the members to see their names in print, and they 
appeared to think it amply repaid them for their monthly sub- 
scriptions. Lectures were occasionally given, sometimes intro- 
ducing a lecturer from a distance, a friend of Miss Sophonisba, 
who delighted her audience by talking of the ^^ action of Elm- 
ton** as an " immense assistance to the cause,** and congratu- 
lating that town on being " known far and wide as leading the 
van of progress** in the emancipation of the women of Eng- 
land — all which greatly delighted her listeners, who understood 
about as much of progress as they did of parabolism. 

But even the delight of thinking that '^ the eyes of Eng- 
land** (to use a favorite phrase of Miss Sophonisba's) ^' were 
directed on Elmton*' — or rather, as each member of the com- 
mittee secretly believed, on her individual self — ^began at length 
to pall. With a truly commendable amount of good sense 
and foresight, the men of the town had, as a rule, determined 
te let the women have their own way, convinced that thus the 
absurdity would die out all the sooner. They had occasionally 
I* 
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laughed at their wives, it is true, and grumbled when their 
suppers were neglected on a committee night ; but they had 
done no more, and this absence of opposition was an unspoken 
but terrible mortification to the so-called " strong-minded." 
It began very gradually to dawn upon them that the monthly 
subscriptions, exacted with such unflinching regularity, were 
an immediate and tangible loss, necessitating certain privations 
in the matter of bonnets and ribbons ; while at present, so far 
as they could see, there was no change whatsoever in their 
condition. It was true that they had signed a petition to Par- 
liament, and had seen in the paper that it had been actually 
presented by the member for the borough — which for a time 
had made them feel that they were in some measure embarked 
upon the troubled sea of public life ; but this had worn off, 
and even the proud consciousness of living under ^^ the eyes 
of England" b^n, after a time, to lose its zest. The attend- 
ance at the committee meetings b^n visibly to slacken, the 
subscriptions became less r^ular ; and Dr. Barker, accustomed 
to such premonitory symptoms of weariness, at once took alarm. 

Another antagonistic cause, too, had been at work. Dr. 
Barker had been seriously unwell for several days, and unable 
to keep Sophonisba constantly in sight, as was her wont ; and 
that young person had taken advantage of her unusual liberty 
to didport herself in ways most unbecoming the championess 
of Female Emancipation. Free from supervision, she had 
allowed herself to chatter in the most damaging and distract- 
ing manner, and had so grievously mismanaged the committee 
meeting over which she had been called to preside, that for 
the first time there was a considerable want of harmony, and 
several of the members intimated in indignant tones their in- 
tention of not attending again. 

Then, procuring a bdl-dress from Miss Deakin, the millim r 
who occupied the first floor of 20, Wheeler Street, she had 
attended a ball in the town-hall, her American training pre- 
venting her from seeing any reason against her doing so in 
the fact that she was unprovided with a chaperon. 

Perhaps this was more disastrous than anything else. We 
have already said that Sophonisba was fair and decidedly 
pretty ; she had also the advantage of noVelty, and of being 
an excellent dancer, and the consequence was that she had no 
lack of partners, who all pronounced her '^ an out-uud-out 
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jolly girl." High praise, truly ; but hardly suitable to any 
one in so exalted a position as that of secretary to the Society 
for the Emancipation of Women I 

There was no end to the troubles resulting from that even-; 
ing*s festivity. Mothers who saw their daughters supplanted 
by the peccant secretary, were little inclined to be merciful in 
their view of her conduct, and hinted pretty freely that a girl 
who would go alone to a public ball could be " no better than 
she should be." 

Altogether, when Dr. S. Jeffreson Barker was sufficiently 
recovered to leave her room, she was aghast at the mischief 
wrought by her subordinate during her temporary retirement. 
It was evident that something must be done, and that quickly, 
if any hold were to be retained over the recalcitrant members, 
and the society to be rescued from utter shipwreck. 

Dr. Barker proved herself equal to the occasion. She had 
frequently come in contact with several of the paid agitators 
who abounded in the town, and who were inclined to look on 
her proceedings with favor, as tending, however remotely, to 
the disruption of society. From them she had frequently 
heard of Christian Ettrick, and was aware, not only of the 
false steps she had taken with respect to her property, but of 
her openly-expressed views respecting female suffrage. 

Here she saw a grand opportunity. If only Miss Ettrick 
could be persuaded to receive a deputation, if she could but 
be induced to accord her countenance to the society, to allow 
her name to appear as one of the committee, and to attend one 
or two of the meetings, the prestige of the association would 
at once revive. It would be an unspeakable delight to the 
whole society, who were by no means exclusively, or indeed 
mainly, recruited from the '^ upper ten" of even such a place 
OS Elmton, to find themselves in the same room, and, for the 
time being, on an equality with a real ^' county lady," the 
proprietor of one of the finest places in Elmshire ; it would 
revive the flagging intarest, and probably bring the society 
many fresh members. 

Dr. Barker knew all this well, being thoroughly acquainted 
with the proclivities and habits of thought of her town's-folk. 
Miss Sophonisba's transatlantic training prevented her com- 
prehending why a Miss Ettrick should be superior to Miss 
Jinks, or to any one else. '^ If it had been a lady in her own 
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right, now/' she began ; but Dr. Barker, whose temper had by 
no means recovered from the shock of finding that the instant 
her back was turned her colleague had contrived to do such a 
vast amount of mischief, sharply bid her hold her tongue, and 
not make a fool of herself, but write out at once a suitable 
letter, begging Miss Ettrick to appoint a day for receiving a 
deputation from the Elmton Society for the Emancipation of 
Women, it having been brought to the notice of the said 
society that she was considerably interested in the cause. 

Miss Sophonisba looked sulky, but obeyed ; and Dr. Barker, 
reading the letter carefully over, pronounced that it would do, 
and it, some circulars, and a copy of the rules of the society 
were duly posted. Two days passed without an answer, but, 
on the day when we first make acquaintance with the treasurer 
and secretary, Christian's reply had been received, expressing 
her willingness to receive the deputation, and naming the first 
of November, then about a fortnight off, as the day most suit- 
able to her. Since the receipt of the letter. Miss Sophonisba 
had been hard at work, sending out summonses for an extraor- 
dinary meeting of the committee on important business. 

" Let's go a good number," she said, when, the task con- 
cluded, she subsided into the rocking-chair opposite to her 
colleague. " How many shall we go ? — do say 1" 

" Ten," said Dr. Barker, snappishly. 

« Ten I— is that all ?" 

'' Yes, and enough too. If we were more, how could I be 
sure of keeping close to you, and stopping you from jawing ?" 

" Well, you needn't be so cross," said Sophonisba, melting 
into tears. 

^^ Well, I am — it's enough to make any one mad at you. 
This is out-and-out the best draw we've ever had — over a thou- 
sand paid, and only three hundred pounds expenses, all told ; 
and then, as soon as my back's turned, you must needs go 
and kick the pail over like an old cow — it s disgusting I" and 
Dr. Barker gave an emphatic stamp. 

" Well, it'll be all right now with this Miss Ettrick," sobbed 
Sophonisba. 

" I hope it may be,'* was the grim answer ; " but even if it 
is, it'll be no thanks to you. I wish I knew how much she'd 
be good for at first I" 

Poor Christian ! if she could but have been behind the scenes I 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

'' I am not merry ; but I do beguile 
The thing I am by seeming otherwise." 

Othtllo. 

It must not be sapposed that Lindsay's peremptory refusal 
to return to Ettrick, and Hyacinth's consequent discovery 
that he could be cross and selfish, and was, therefore, by no 
means so perfect as she had fondly believed him to be, had 
entirely spoiled the pleasure of her honeymoon. It is true 
that she thought much of Ettrick and of Christian, and that, 
whenever she did think of them, tears would rise unbidden to 
her eyes, partly at the thought of the loving father she should 
never see again, partly with longing to weep with and comfort 
the sister, who must, she felt, be so terribly lonely. Still, as 
the days passed by, and Christian's frequent letters made no 
mention of dislike of her solitude, she became gradually more 
reconciled, and began once more to take pleasure in what was 
passing around her. 

Lindsay was much relieved to find that she offered no 
opposition to his wishes, and congratulated himself much on 
his wisdom in having settled matters with a high hand, and 
made it plain that his will was law. " It was always the best 
way with women." What man does not implicitly believe 
that he knows better than any one else in the world how to 
manage women ? Lindsay was no exception to the rule, and 
was naturally neither more nor less ignorant than his fellows. 

They moved slowly on from Venice to Florence, along the 
Corniche to Cannes, and then on to Paris. Under other cir- 
cumstances, Paris would have been a real delight to Hyacinth ; 
now, she was counting the hours that must elapse before she 
could throw herself into Christian'^ arms. The nearer she 
drew, the harder it seemed not to give utterance to the long- 
ing that grew daily stronger ; but Lindsay was evidently en- 
joying Paris — she would not utter a word that could mar his 
enjoyment. 

We do not mean to convey that Hyacinth was always in 
this frame of mind; very frequently, indeed, her buoyant 

18 
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youth would assert itself, and she would be as gay and cheer- 
ful as was her wont. Having seen so little in her life, and 
haying only been to the play twice, the theatres were a never- 
ending source of delight to her, in which Lindsay thoroughly 
concurred. But still it was with a feeling of irrepressible 
delight that she rose on the morning of their departure, and 
felt that she was at length really on her way to Christian. She 
did not wish to make this more apparent to Lindsay than she 
could possibly help ; she thought that, seeing how delighted 
she was that the time had at length arrived, he would reproach 
himself for having postponed it unnecessarily, and she would 
have done anything rather than give him pain. 

She need not, had she but known it, have had any fears of 
self-reproach on Lindsay's part ; he perceived her stiite of joy- 
ful expectation, but far from any idea of blaming himself 
entering his mind, he felt irritated and aggrieved at her evi- 
dent delight, persuading himself that what pleased him ought 
to have been amply sufficient for her. If the visit to Ettrick 
had not been eminently convenient to him at that moment, it 
is more than probable that he would, even at the eleventh 
hour, have made some excuse to postpone it ; as it was, he 
contented himself by being cross and sulky to a degree quite 
new to his wife. However, she had naturally a sweet though 
a very warm temper, and Lindsay was so precious to her that 
she declined to believe that all his manifestations of bad 
humor could really proceed from that cause alone, tormenting 
herself during the whole journey with fears that he must be 
ill, and taking little precautions for his comfort and conven- 
ience, which ought to have mollified, but in his present mood 
rather exasperated him. 

His creed was that a woman, when she married, should be 
so grateful to Providence for its bounty in giving her the 
Bupreme blessing of a husband that she should at once be 
ready to abandon all care for her own kith and kin, and be 
perfectly satisfied to minister to his wishes, and hang reveren- 
tially upon his words. He had felt somewhat aggrieved even 
at the tears Hyacinth had shed for her father ; he thought 
that, possessing him, she should have neither wished for nor 
required more. 

Naturally, therefore, it was provoking to him to find that ' 
the fact that it had been his sovereign will and pleasure to 
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lemain abroad had not been sufficient to dispose of his wife*8 
wish to return home, and he arrived at Ettrick in as unami- 
able a humor as ouuld well be imagined. 

" Where is Ronald ?" said Hyacinth, aUcr dinner, as sl\e 
sat with Scamp curled up in ecstatic happiness on her lap, 
and Sailor extended at her feet ; " jou have never mentioned 
him, and I asked in every letter." 

" Didn't I ?" said Christian, with an affectation of indiffer- 
ence ; " poor old Ronald, he is dead 1 we buried him under 
the beech-tree in the Hyacinth Dell.'' 

"Dead! and you never told me I When was it? and 
how ?" 

" We found him dead one evening, stretched out as if he 
were asleep," said Christian, who was determined not to tell 
her sister that the melancholy event had occurred on her 
wedding-day, and at her own door ; " you know he was very 
old." 

" Yes ; a good riddance," said Sir Lindsay ; " if that 
brute" — ^pointing to Sailor — " were to go too, it would be a 
good thing." 

His tone was so cross and snappish that Christian could 
not suppress a look of surprise; seeing which, Hyacinth 
checked the warm words of defense of her old favorite that 
had risen to her lips. But turn the conversation to what 
topic they might, Lindsay had some disagreeable remark to 
make upon it, and both sisters were glad when the evening 
was over. 

"My poor Hyacinth 1" was Christian's reflection, as she 
mused that night in her own room, " how unworthy he is of 
her, and how sweetly she bears all his ill-temper I Well, how 
women can be found to put themselves in the power of a man 
for better for worse, passes my comprehension. Love must 
be a far stronger power than I imagine, if it ever takes such 
possession of my senses as to make me even conceive such a 
thing possible I" 

Hyaeinth slept but little that night. She was intensely 
excited at the return to her old home, and by all the associa- 
tions connected with her father, which renewed her grief for 
his loss; it was an exquisite pleasure to find herself once more 
with Christian, the hitherto inseparable companion of her 
whole life. But all these things were as nothing to the fact 
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that Lindsay, her precious, peerless Lindsaj, had been cross, 
unkind, and almost rude to her for a whole day ! She won- 
dered much what was the matter, and racked her brain to 
conceive any cause of annoyance or offense which she had 
given him, but in vain. Naturally the reason of his ill-humor 
never dawned upon her ; she would hardly have believed, had 
she been told, that he objected to her rejoicing at seeing onoe 
more her old home and her twin sister ; still, with a rare dis- 
cretion, she abstained from asking him what was the matter, 
and even feigned not to observe anything unusual. 

In this she acted wisely, for Lindsay would have been much 
offended at having his ill-humor remarked upon, more especially 
by his wife, who was in duty bound to think him perfect, 
whatever he might choose either to do or say. 

Thanks to a good night's rest, and to his amour-propre 
having been lefl undisturbed, he rose the next morning in a 
better humor, and Christian was relieved to find that her 
sister had not incessant crossness and ill-temper to endure. 
There was, of course, a good deal of business to be transacted, 
which had been awaiting Sir Lindsay's return, and after break- 
fast the family lawyer, who had traveled by the early train 
from London, made his appearance, and they retired together 
to the library. 

For the first time the sisters were lefl alone; and then 
Hyacinth, with many tears, heard all that Christian had to 
tell of their father's death. 

*' And you do not feel very lonely ?" she said, when they 
at length passed on to other matters. " I should so like you 
to come and live with us T* 

^^ So would not Lindsay, I imagine," thought Christian ; 
but she only said, " Lonely ! My dear Bluebell, I am far 
too busy. If you only knew all the business I have to get 
through I" 

" And Aunt Marion wanted to stay with you for a little ?'' 

" No ; to live with me as a chaperon." 

** And you would not have her *? Well, I'm not a bit sur- 
prised ; I shouldn't have liked it myself, if I had been in 
your place. But Lindsay said you were very wrong — that it 
would have been the very best thing in the world, and that it 
was a great mistake your refusing." 

'^ I don't agree with him," said Christian, placidly. 
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" Well — but I suppose it is odd your having no chaperon." 

" Then it must continue odd. 1 can take very good care 
of myself, and don't mean to make myself uncomfortable for 
the sake of conventionality." 

'^ You are just the same Christian as ever/' said Hyacinth, 
laughing. " How I should hate living here all alone I I 
oottldn*t do it. Oh ! Christian, it seems such a different 
world, now that I have my dear Lindsay 1" 

Not appreciating Lindsay, feeling extremely wrathful at the 
manner in which he had spoken to her sister the night before, 
and generally mistrusting the whole race of men, Christian 
had nothing to reply to what seemed to her a piece of gross 
in£ELtuation, and changed the subject by proposing a visit to 
the stables, where Bay Charmer delighted her mistress by 
recognizing her with a whinny of welcome. 

" You dear thing I" said Hyacinth, kissing her glossy neck, 
'' how nice of you to know me again 1 What fun we will 
have together at Knotlem T' 

'^ Apropos of hunting," said Christian, as they left the 
gtables and strolled towards the Hyacinth Dell, " do explain 
something which has puzzled me immensely. When we were 
putting your room to rights, after your departure, in one of 
the drawers we found a mounted fox's brush. How did you 
ever become possessed of such a thing?" 

'' I don't mind telling you now ; there is no one to be vexed 
about it, and Lindsay knows,'* answered Hyacinth ; and she 
detailed the history of her hunting escapade, with which our 
readers are already familiar. 

But after having related it she became very grave and 
silent. She had never once thought of Wilfred Lambert 
since her wedding-<lay — she might almost be said to have 
forgotten his exbtence ; and now he was recalled to her under 
the beech-tree in the Glen — the very spot where he had bid 
her farewell — the place where she had last thought of him on 
the eve of her wedding-day — ^the spot that was now poor old 
Ronald's grave. A species of shiver — a sort of anticipation 
of future sorrow — ^passed over her. She negatived, somewhat 
hastily, Christian's proposition to take the boat out for half 
an hour, on the plea of fatigue, and they walked slowly back 
to the house. 

** The sixteenth of May — ^I shall not fail," were words that 

18* 
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kept ringing in her ears, funding like a whisper of evil omen. 
What nonsense ! she told herself, angrily. She had promised 
— ^had, indeed, said nothing. Mr. Lambert had asserted his 
intention of returning on that day to ask her to be his wife, if 
she were still unmarried ; but he had done so in the belief 
which she then shared — that Lindsay loved Christian. Doubt- 
less, long ere this, the tidings of her marriage had shown him 
how mistaken he had been, and he had probably forgotten her. 

But, as she told herself this, a sort of presentiment of coming 
ill still hung about her, and she strove in vain to banish Wil- 
fred Lambert from her mind. 

*' I say, Hyacinth," said Lindsay, that afternoon, as they 
rode together in the direction of Brymer Oaks, Bay Charmer 
prancing, curveting, and showing herself off in every possible 
way, " you told me about your fiither's giving you and Chris- 
tian the diamonds you wore that night at the ball. Do you 
know, it turns out that those he gave her are heirlooms, and 
belong to the title; he had no right to give them at all?'' 

"But Christian has the estate. Don't the heirlooms go 
with that?" asked Hyacinth, whose views of inheritance, 
property, and all other legal matters, were decidedly hazy. 

" Not with this estate, which was your father's to leave. 
They belong to Olen Ettrick. He must have forgotten that 
when he gave them to Christian." 

" Well, it doesn't signify. I am sure I've got plenty." 

" My dear Hyacinth, you must have the heirlooms, of 
course. It's a case of positive right." 

" But I couldn't take them from Christian. It's impossible. 
Papa gave them to her." 

" Which, as I have just tried to explain to you, he had not 
the smallest right to do. Don't be childish, Hyacinth. The 
diamonds are mine, not Christian's, and I shall of course claim 
them. It would be wrong not to do so." 

" It seems hard," said Hyacinth ; " but I am sure, Lind- 
say, you know best. Of course I can give Christian my 
diamonds instead, and she is clever, and will understand about 
heirlooms, and not mind." 

" I can't help her minding or not, I certainly shall claim my 
own property. But pray don't let me hear any more of such 
nonsense as your giving up yours. Your fiither gave them to 
you, and I insist on your keeping them." 
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'* But, LiDdsay, just think ! It is so unfair that T should 
have all, and she nothing, particularly as she is the eldest." 

" I don*t know what you mean hy haying all. She has the 
estate, and eight thousand pounds a year, which is more by a 
good deal than you have." 

" But, Lindsay " 

'' But, Hyacinth, don't talk any more nonsense. The dia- 
monds Christian has are mine, and I forbid you to part with 
yours. I wonder you shouldn't care more for your father's 
gift!" 

Hyacinth said no more, but the pleasure of her ride was 
gone, not even a brisk gallop across country having the power 
to raise her spirits. She could not and would not allow 
that Lindsay could possibly be wrong, still it jarred her feel- 
ings, and offended her notions of fairness, to deprive Christian 
of her diamonds and to give nothing in return. 

She went straight to her sister's room when she got home, 
and told her all Lindsay had said. Christian laughed, more 
especially at Lindsay's reproach to his wife for not caring 
sufficiently for her father's gift. She shrewdly suspected, 
what was indeed the case, that the value of the diamonds far 
outweighed any sentiment in his mind. She guessed that her 
father had given her the ancestral gems in the belief that she 
would marry her cousin, and that therefore they only came 
into her possession a little before their time. But her first 
thought was to reassure Hyacinth. 

" You silly Bluebell, to fancy I care one bit for jewels ! Of 
course Lindsay is quite right, and heirlooms do go with the 
title. I shall be very glad to be relieved of the custody of 
them. And as for yours, you don't fancy I would have taken 
them, though it was very dear of you to want to give them to 
me. They are infinitely more in your line than mine." 

"It is very good of you not to mind," said Hyacinth, 
doubtfully. 

" Mind 1 Tou foolish child, did you ever know me wear 
even the bracelets and rings I have, when I could by any 
possibility help it ?" 

And Hyacinth, being forced to acknowledge she had not, 
felt somewhat comforted. Chnstian brought down the dia- 
monds, and gave them to Lindsay that evening after dinner. 

<< It is rather a relief to me to get rid of them," she said. 
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<< You could hardly find any one to whom they are of less use, 
or who cares for them so little." 

When Sir Lindsay and Lady Ettrick took their departure 
for Knotlem, in the course of the ensuing week, they left 
Ohrbtian much puzzled as to her own feelings respecting 
them. Hyacinth professed herself enthusiastically happy, 
and Christian tried to hope that she really was so ; hut she 
could not realize how any one, who, to her eyes, was so egre- 
giously selfish as Lindsay, could possibly inspire such a pas- 
sion. The imaginative faculty was not strong in her, and she 
was far from possessing her sister's power of idealization. 
Then she was conscious that she could not quite understand 
him; it was surely impossible that, married to any one so 
loving and so lovable as was Hyacinth, he could be indifferent 
to her, yet certainly his manner of speaking either to or of 
her was far less deferential than she, in her devotion to her 
sister, deemed fitting. However, she tried to dismiss her un- 
easiness as to Hyacinth's future happiness, by the reflection 
that she knew nothing whatever of love and lovers, and the 
hope that it was her ignorance rather than4iis affection that 
was in &ult. 

Meanwhile Sir Lindsay and Lady Ettrick were settling 
down in their hunting-quarters at KnoUem. It was a very 
tiny little house, almost in the town, but it was the only one 
to be had possessed of adequate stabling — naturally of even 
greater importance to a hunting man than his own accommo- 
dation. Hyacinth's taste soon converted the common, dingy- 
looking little drawing-room into a pretty and unique boudoir. 
The walls were fortunately inoffensive, somewhat a rare occur- 
rence in houses of an inferior class; and so with cretonne 
curtains and furniture of small oriental pattern, some luxu- 
rious chairs, not to be found in the " inventory" of Knotlem 
Lodge, Turkish and Persian rugs liberally dispersed over the 
floor to hide the threadbare crimson carpet, sundry red velvet 
brackets for effective though not particularly valuable Indian 
china, and a lavish display of Hyacinth's wedding presents 
and other pet nicknacks, the room looked not only pretty, but 
thoroughly homelike and comfortable. 

It was a disappointment to Hyacinth to find that there was 
not a single spare room, thus rendering it impossible for her 
to have Christian to stay with her ; but she felt comforted for 
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this when Lindsay showed her a letter from his mother, offer- 
ing to pay them a long visit ; it was, she felt, a great relief to 
be able to say truly that it was utterly impossible. 

Hyacinth was by no means attached to her mother-in-law. 
As we have seen, she had disagreeable reminiscences of her, 
dating far back in her childbood, and these had been by no 
means effaced during Mrs. Ettrick's stay at the Hall. She had 
contrived to make many very unpleasant speeches, which Hya- 
cinth keenly resented and accurately remembered, and had not 
been speciidly gracious in welcoming her as her daughter-in- 
law. Knowing nothing of the way in which Lindsay had 
been assigned to Christian, Hyacinth naturally ascribed this 
coldness to dislike of herself, and returned her mother-in-law's 
assumed aversion with interest. It was therefore no small 
relief to know that to receive her as an inmate at Knotlem 
was absolutely impossible ; besides, Hyacinth felt that it would 
have tied her terribly : she could hardly have left Mrs. Ettrick 
alone day after day, and yet she had set her heart on hunting 
three days a week, and driving Lindsay to covert in her pretty 
pony phaeton on any other days that he might go out. 

So she felt she could not regret the smallness of the house 
so much as she might otherwise have done, and comforted 
herself by looking forward to London, where she might have 
Christian with her. 

The first meet of the season was at Dempston Gorge, about 
six miles from Knotlem ; and Hyacinth, as she drove her black 
ponies to the meet, felt a considerable excitement at the pros- 
pect of her first day's real hunting. Bay Charmer and Lind- 
say's handsome gray, Romeo, were objects of considerable 
attention, and many admiring glances were cast on Hyacinth 
as she rode by her husband's side on her lovely mare. 

Lindsay was fully aware of these glances, and enjoyed them 
thoroughly. He liked other people to admire his possession 
and approve his taste. At that moment he felt prouder and 
more elated than he had done since his wedding-day. He soon 
found many friends among the throng, and was at once be- 
sieged with entreaties for introductions to his wife. 

Hyacinth was totally unaware of the admiration she excited, 
ascribing the many glances turned upon her to Bay Charmer's 
perfections; but being of an extremely sociable disposition, 
and having hitherto had but slight opportunity of indulging 
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it, she felt considerably elated at the number of aoquaintances 
\rho crowded around her. 

Lindsay watched with pride and pleasure the sensation she 
created — it was a pleasing tribute to his taste and judgment, 
and put him on excellent terms with himself. There was 
but little time, however, for indulgence in social amenities, for 
the find was almost immediate, and, gathering, up their reins, 
Lindsay and Hyacinth were soon sailing together over the level 
pastures. It was a different sort of country from Elmshire, 
and the first two or three fences looked very formidable to 
Hyacinth's unaccustomed eyes; but finding Bay Charmer 
seemed perfectly at home, and cleared all obstacles with un- 
varying precision, she was speedily at her ease, and enjoying 
herself fully as much as she expected to do. 

It was a very fiist run, with a kill in the open, and she had, 
to her immense delight, the glory of being presented with the 
brush, as the only lady up. But, mrffit amari aliqmd, it 
brought memories she would gladly have avoided. As they 
turned to ride home, in company with many of the field whose 
way was the same as theirs, Lindsay was suddenly greeted by 
a very handsome young woman on a showy chestnut. 

" Lindsay Ettrick, by all that's wonderful I Well met, 
Lindsay I Where have you dropped from ?" 

Hyacinth was considerably amazed at the familiarity of this 
greeting, but even more surprised to see her husband change 
color and look much discomfited. However, he recovered 
himself speedily, responded to the greeting, and continued, — 

'* Let me introduce you to Lady Ettrick. Hyacinth, my 
dear, Mrs. Marsfield." 

Hyacinth, looking at her new acquaintoince, took an instinctive 
dislike to the bold though handsome black eyes that were fixed 
upon her, which feeling was not lessened by the cool way in 
which their owner proceeded to appropriate Lindsay during 
the ride home. Certainly Hyacinth could not complain of 
being neglected, for she had any number of cavaliers ready 
and willing to amuse and entertain her ; but nothing could 
make up to her for the loss of Lindsay's society, and she looked 
with anything but charitable feelings at the superb figure on 
the showy chestnut in front of her. 

*' Good-by, my dear Lady Ettrick," said Mrs. Marsfield, 
carelessly, as she and Lindsay, who were leading the way, 
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paused at a cross-road, where their respeotive routes diverged. 
'* I'll come over and see you in a day or two. Your husband 
and I are such old friends ; I hope we shall oflen see you at 
Marsfieid. Sir Harry, are you coming my way ? We had 
better trot on, I felt a drop of rain." 

Hyacinth did not feel at all desirous of the promised visit. 
Something in Mrs. Marsfield's manner jarred her; besides, she 
was indignant at her calm appropriation of Lindsay. She was 
dying to ask questions about her, but various people, living 
either in the town or beyond it, accompanied them to their 
very door, and she had no opportunity until they were seated 
quietly in the drawing-room after dinner, when she commenced 
her inquiries. 

" Laura Marsfield ?" said Lindsay, sleepily, from the depths 
of his luxurious arm-chair. " Oh ! she's capital fun. Not the 
style one would care for in one's wife or one's sister exactly, 
but not a bit of harm in her." 

" She seemed to know you very well." 

'^ Oh ! that's her manner. But I did know her veiy well 
once, when we were quartered at Timborough. She was a 
manufacturer's daughter, with lots of money, and now she's 
married Marsfield, old Lord C!ottington's only son, and they 
live with him at Marsfield, about three miles from this. It's 
sure to be a gay, pleasant house." 

Hyacinth said nothing, but she experienced an uneasy and 
indefinable presentiment of future discomfort connected in some 
way with Mrs. Marsfield. Her feelings were not rendered more 
ooitiial when Mrs. Marsfield drove over two days later to pay 
her a visit. Lindsay had gone to a distant meet — too distant, 
it had been agreed, for the ponies, and she felt jealous when 
her visitor mentioned having been there and having seen her 
husband. 

*' He promised you would both dine with us to-morrow 
night," she continued, carelessly. '^ He and I are such old 
friends that I felt sure you would excuse a formal note — writ- 
ing is such a bore." 

" Oh I certainly. We shall be very happy," said Hyacinth, 
frigidly. She felt that she was growing more and more to 
dislike this woman, who seemed determined to take possession 
of her husband. 

" You'll find this place gay and pleasant enough soon," 
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continued her visitor; "people have hardly settled down yet. 
There are plenty of balls in the winter ; we're going to give 
a fancy one at Marefield. What will you be ? I told Lind- 
say to-day he'd look best as somebody of Charles II.'s time." 

'*I have no doubt the dress would be becoming to Sir 
Lindsay/' said Hyacinth, coldly, with a marked emphasis on 
the Sir ; " for myself, I fear I must decline ; my mourning is 
too deep for such a festivity." 

"Ohl that's old-fashioned nonsense," returned Mrs. Mars- 
field. " I shall talk to your husband ; it'll be too ridiculous 
to shut yourself up." 

Hyacinth could not at all make out her husband's feelings 
towards Mrs. Marsfield ; he called her fast and slang, and bad 
style, yet she seemed to do much as she pleased with him. It 
did not seem a case of fascination exactly ; Hyacinth did not 
feel precisely jealous, still she was deeply hurt at the persistent 
manner in which her husband and Mrs. Marsfield always came 
together when they met, which was a matter of almost daily 
occurrence, both in the hunting-field and at the many dinners 
to which they were invited. She was left to her own devices 
on such occasions, and as she did not want for cavaliers, as she 
enjoyed very keenly all the amusements of which, as yet, she 
had scarcely tasted, as she was endowed with high not to say 
wild spirits, which had never been modified and restrained by 
intercourse with the world, and as she was piqued at Lindsay's 
conduct, and yet desired above all things that neither he nor 
Mrs. Marsfield should see her annoyance, it was perhaps not 
very wonderful that after some six weeks had elapsed the 
mothers who saw their daughters eclipsed by, and neglected 
for, the piquante bride, and the dull, staid matrons, to whom 
no young men ever dreamed of talking, should have begun to 
shake their heads and say, ** Poor Sir Lindsay ! it was very 
sad — ^he was much to be pitied ;" or that it should have been 
decided, in most circles in Knotlem and its vicinity, that 
<' Lady Ettrick was decidedly fast" 
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CHAPTER XX. 

''Women, up till this 
Grunp'd under wone than Soath-Sea isle taboo. 
Dwarfs of the gyofiDoeum, fail so far 
In high desire, thoy know not, cannot gness 
How mnoh their welfare is a passion to us.— 
If wo conld give them surer, quicker proof: — 
Oh ! if our end were less achievable 
Bj slow approaches than by single act 
Of immolation, any phsse of death. 
We were as prompt to spring against the^ikes. 
Or down the fiery gulf, as talk of it. 
To compass our dev" sister's liberties." 

The Princess. 

Gheistian rose, on the morning of the first of November, 
with the feeling that something very nnasual and extremely 
important was about to occur. She would have been some- 
what puzaled if she had been questioned as to what result she 
anticipated from this deputation of the Elm ton Society for the 
Emancipation of Women ; she was even quite in the dark as 
to what could possubly have induced them to offer to wait upon 
her ; still she felt glad, it was surely a move in the right direc- 
tion, and sure to bring her into immediate contact with those 
who were working in the cause of female advancement and 
social progress. She rather wondered what Laurence would 
say to the matter ; he had predicted that acquaintance with 
any of those female leaders of the movement, whom he had 
profanely termed the ^' Shrieking Sisterhood,'' would surely end 
in her speedy disenchantment. She trusted such would noc 
be the case, it would be so unspeakably humiliating to have 
to acknowledge that a man was in the right on such a subject. 

Still, she felt an unaccountable longing to tell him what she 
was about to do, and to hear his opinion of the proceeding, 
and felt considerable disappointment at not encountering him, 
as she had hitherto so often done, in her solitary rides. She 
was unaware that he had gone to London for a fortnight on 
business, and wondered considerably as to what could have 
become of him. She was greatly surprised to find how much 
she missed these casual meetings; she had not the fidntest 
K 19 
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Bnspicion that her interest in Laurence had the least tender- 
ness in it, and would have laughed to scorn, if she had not 
heen unspeakably indignant at, the suggestion that she cared 
in the slightest degree whether she ever saw him again or not; 
but though she was perfectly unaware of it, such indifference 
was very far, indeed, from being real. She was conscious of 
caring for his approbation and good opinion more than she 
had ever hitherto done for that of any one she knew ; but she 
believed that this was only because he had chosen to treat her 
as a reasonable being, and to argue with her as such, instead 
of paying her absurd compliments and laughing at her opin- 
ions and convictions ; she little knew that she was but turning 
the first page of the old, old but ever new story of woman's 
life, that the care she felt respecting Laurence's opinion was 
but the dawning of love. Poor Christian 1 how angry she 
would have been with any one who had ventured to surest 
such a solution of her feeling towards the handsome young 
artist, and how well it i^as that there was no one at hand to 
do so 1 Probably more happy and suitable marriages have 
been prevented by such innocently-intended banter of inju- 
dicious friends than by any other cause. 

The station was about two miles from the house at Ettrick 
Hall, and Christian, uncertain as to the number of her intended 
visitora, dispatched both pmnibus and break for their convey- 
ance. She also ordered a sumptuous luncheon, almost suffi- 
cient in quantity to have regaled a regiment, and seated herself 
in the drawing-room, feeling considerable curiosity, and a 
certain amount of trepidation, at the prospect before her. 

Dr. S. Jeffreson Barker had had her own way, as, indeed, 
was usually the case, and had strictly limited the number of 
the deputation to ten, selecting them from among the most 
enthusiastic champions of the cause. The length of time 
that Miss Sophonisba took in arraying herself struck her as 
suspicious, and, ascending to her apartment, she found that 
damsel attiring herself in a manner little becoming her posi- 
tion as secretary to a society whose chiefs only delayed their 
assumption of masculine attire in deference to the suscepti- 
bilities of its weaker members. The treasurer could with 
pleasure have shaken her frivolous colleague, but Sophonisba's 
talents were too valuable to render it expedient to proceed to 
such violent measures ; besides, there was barely time for her 
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to lay aside her beloved flounces and fiirbelows, and attire her- 
self once more in her ordinaiy dress. 

" Where on earth did you get all that fiddle-faddle from ?" 
asked Dr. Barker, as she superintended the hasty toilet of the 
sulky and sobbing Sophonisba ; ** from Miss Deakin, I'll be 
bound, where you got the ball-dress that did such a power of 
mischief. I declare IVe a great mind to get her to move into 
these rooms, and take hers. I will, too. The High Street 
will be a better situation for her, and it will save us a great 
deal of trouble to live over the committee room, besides keep- 
ing you out of mischief. Now, then, come along. No I you 
ean't stop to put away your fal-lals, it '11 be all we can do not 
to miss the train as it is," — and driving the secretary before her, 
Dr. Barker left the house, and saved the train by less than a 
minute, reaching the station in a breathless condition, by no 
means conducive to the sweetening of her temper. Ashamed 
to be seen crying like a scolded child, Miss Sophonisba re- 
covered her equanimity in a manner truly wonderful, and only 
possible to very weak and shallow natures; the excitement 
of the short journey amused her, and by the time they 
reached the Ettrick Hall station she was as cheerful as was 
her wont. 

Great was the self-congratulation of the members of the 
deputation at the carriages sent to meet them. Mrs. Larkins, 
the wife of the largest mill-owner in Elmton, the only one of 
the party who was herself possessed of a carriage, felt her im- 
portance increased as she spread out the folds of her grass- 
green satin gown in the corner of the omnibus, and remarked 
condescendingly that " Miss Ettrick evidently knew how to 
do things in proper style." Mrs. Larkins was somewhat of a 
thorn in the fiesh to Dr. Barker. She was quite willing to be 
emancipated, and considered herself the equal of any man, and 
considerably the superior of her shrewd, sensible husband, who 
laughed at her follies, and told her she was welcome to be as 
silly as she pleased, so long as she did not interfere with his 
business ; but she was devoted to dress, and some dim idea 
that emancipation must bring her more money to spend upon it 
was at the bottom of her adhesion to the cause. She there- 
fore turned a deaf ear to all the treasurer's remonstrances, and 
as she was a person of some weight in Elmton, and a consid- 
erable assistance in bringing smaller fish to the net, Dr. Bar- 
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ker feared to say too much, although Mrs. Larkins's splendor 
was greatly at variance with the principles of the society, a« 
stated in Miss Sophonisha's eloquent pamphlets and speeches. 

Miss Martha Tibbs formed one of the deputation, though 
she had for some time past been far from satisfied with the 
manner in which things were conducted. She was a shrewd 
old maid, with a keen eye to the main chance, and was sorely 
puzzled by the financial statements so glibly and so plausibly 
propounded by Dr. Barker. She had hinted her uneasiness 
more than once, and Dr. Barker would willingly have dis- 
pensed with the company of one so much too shrewd for her 
wishes, had she not feared that Miss Tibbs would be more 
power&l for mischief off the committee than on it. The re- 
maining six members of the deputation were Mrs. Sloman, the 
wife of the radical butcher, a lady who in theory insisted that 
rank was a sheer flying in the face of Providence, who had 
made all men equal, but in practice could not refrain from a 
visit which would give her the opportunity of boasting that 
she had sat in the drawing-room of a member of one of the 
county families ; of Mrs. Jonas, the wife of a small mill-owner, 
who, had she had the means, would have emulated and en- 
deavored to outshine the magnificence of Mrs. Larkins, but 
who, in default thereof, went into the opposite extreme — wore a 
doth costume even more severe in cut than that of Dr. Barker 
herself, and harangued all who would listen on the immense 
advantage that would accrue to society from the adoption by 
women of male attire ; of Mrs. Maginn, the wife of the pro- 
prietor of the ^* Elmshire Arms," ^ho had entire control and 
management of everything in the establishment, never permit- 
ting her meek spouse to open his lips save on rare occasions, 
that she might have the opportunity of snubbing him, yet who 
was louder in her jeremiads over the subjection of women and 
more enthusiastic for their emancipation, than were any of her 
colleagues; of Mrs. Garden, the tailor's wife, who always 
agreed emphatically with the last speaker, whatever doctrine 
he or she might have propounded ; and of Mrs. Jones and 
Mrs. Thomas, widows who were generally too bewildered by 
the utterances of the j)erson who spoke last to open their 
mouths until the time for so doing was safely past. 

Mrs. Garden and Miss Sophonisba Dr. Barker deemed it 
wise to keep under her own eye, lest one should talk non- 
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Bcoae, and the other, as was certain, agree to it. 8h6 also 
felt disinclined to lose sight of Miss Tibbs, whose views of 
the financial arrangements were best, she thought, unventi- 
lated. She therefore decreed that these ladies should accom- 
pany her in the break, while the other six were accommodated 
in the omnibus. 

Arrived at the Hall, the two parties joined, and, headed by 
the old butler, who looked on the whole proceeding with 
sovereign contempt, and privately thought his young mistress 
must be out of her mind, proceeded along the corridor to the 
drawing-room, where Christian, now unmistakably nervous, 
awaited them. Dr. Barker advanced alone, as soon as the 
door was opened, and shook hands with Christian, who stood 
in the centre of the room, and looked — as indeed she felt — 
somewhat uncertain as to what was expected of her. 

'^Glad to see you, Miss Ettrick," said the treasurer, slightly 
increasing — as was her wont when speaking officially — the 
Americanism of her tone and manner. " I'm right away glad 
you consented to receive the deputation. We've often heard 
of you in Elmton as feeling with us." 

'^ I'm sure I'm very glad," said Christian, blushing, hesita- 
ting, and very far from being at her ease. " It is very kind 
of you and of all these ladies." 

'* ril just name them to you at once," interrupted Dr. 
Barker, *' before the secretary reads the address. This" — * 
with a wave of her hand — ''is Miss Martha Tibbs, Mrs* 
Larkins, Mrs. Sloraan, Mrs. Jonas, Mrs. Maginn, Mrs. Gar- 
don, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Thomas, Miss Sophonisba Jinks, secre- 
tary to the society, and the Al Female Lecturer of the U-nited 
States, and myself. Dr. S. Jeffreson Barker, treasurer and 
general manager of the society, so elected by universal accla- 
mation." 

As each name was mentioned Christian bowed, and her 
salutation was returned in ways very characteristic of the re- 
cipients. Miss Martha gave a slight and stiff curtsy, such 
as might have been executed by an ancient Dutch doll ; Mrs. 
Larkins spread out her green satin skirts, and made a bow 
intended to be enormously patronizing ; Mrs. Sloman, as the 
advanced radical of the party, was naturally overawed by the 
company in which she found herself, and made a curtsy 

rivaling in obsequiousness those which she exacted from her 

19* 
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own maids ; Mrs. Jonas, true to her assumption of masculine 
manners, gave a sort of nod, accompanied by a jerk of the 
wide-awake she carried in her hand; Mrs. Maginn bowed, 
with a sweep of her hand much as if she were welcoming 
Christian as a customer at the " Elmshire Arms ;" and Mrs. 
Gardon being named next, gave a humble imitation of her 
immediate predecessor, which had much the effect of a wren 
copying a peacock; while Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Thomas 
bobbed bewildered curtsies, and looked, as they felt, both 
uncomfortable and out of place. 

" Head the address," commanded Dr. Barker ; and Sopho- 
nisba, advancing, read, in her singularly musical voice, a care- 
fully-prepared address, wherein many allusions Were made to 
Christian's interest in the cause, her love of equality, as evi- 
denced in the speech made by her to her tenants on coming 
of age, and her interest in the working-classes, as shown by 
her liberal conduct to her laborers. 

We need hardly weary our readers with the usual tall talk 
and clap-trap by which female suffrage was made to appear 
a panacea for all ills, and was pointed to as the one cure for 
all difficulties, either in the social or the political world ; inces- 
sant iteration by their wildly-excited votaries has long since 
rendered them a burden and vexation of spirit to most sensi- 
ble people. Suffice it to say that the unavoidable topic was 
dwelt on at great length, and in Miss Sophonisba's best man- 
ner, and that Christian, enthusiastic as she was, found her 
most fervent dreams far exceeded by the secretary's eloquent 
foreshadowing of a rapidly-approaching female millennium. 

Her answer was very short : she merely said that they had 
by no means over-estimated her interest in the cause, which 
was indeed one very near her heart ; that she should be very 
happy to join the society, and assist it in any way that lay 
within her power and that might be pointed out to her. 

This at once brought up Dr. Barker, who succinctly re- 
marked that in this, as in every other cause, money was the 
one thing necessary — she might say the very sinews of war 
fan '* Ah-h-h P' of admiration from Mrs. Jones and Mi's. 
Thomas, promptly imitated by Mrs. Gardon) — that the sub- 
scription to the committee was one pound on entrance, and 
ten shillings monthly, but that any donations bestowed over 
and above the prescribed sum were most thankfully received, 
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and at once invested for the benefit of the society (which 
statement was emphasized by a doubtfiil grunt from Miss 
Martha Tibbs), and presented the committee roll for Chris- 
tian's signature. 

Christian, having duly inscribed her name, and thanked 
them for having called on her, imagined the business was over, 
and proposed adjourning to the dining-room ; but Dr. Barker 
bad as yet by no means achieved all she wanted. She required 
Christian as a bait to arouse once more the waning interest of 
£lmton, and to enable her to realize a handsome sum before 
the final and, as she well knew, inevitable collapse of the so- 
ciety there took place. The hope of meeting Miss Ettrick of 
Ettrick Hall in the committee-room would, she knew, make 
committee-women of many who were now contented to be 
merely members and to pay five shillings monthly instead of 
ten ; and if the young lady could but be induced to appear on 
the platform at one of the lectures, the town-hall would fill 
to overflowing, and the society recover a temporary prosperity. 
Her fingers were itching to open the envelope which Christian 
had handed to her, containing her subscription, but it would 
have been infra dig, to show her anxiety ; besides, supposing 
the check to be a large one. Miss Martha Tibbs's prying eyes 
might see more than was either convenient or desirable. 

** We thought it best to come but a small number to-day," 
she began, *^ but our committee is a large one, and will receive 
with great satisfaction the tidings that you have joined us. 
We have a meeting every Thursday night, 8.30 sharp. I hope 
we may see you sometimes.'* 

" I shall be very glad. I will come next Thursday," said 
Christian, who was young and innocent enough really to be- 
lieve that sitting on a committee must mean doing some posi- 
tive and tangible work. 

" Next week," pursued Dr. Barker, " a lecture is to be de- 
livered in the town-hall by the secretaiy" (Sophonisba bridled, 
and looked conscious), " assisted, we hope, by a deputy from the 
sister society at Wooltown" (this sister society existed merely 
in Miss Sophonisba's circulars and the belief of the committee), 
" Eliza Washington Bang, Champion Female Lecturer of 
Kentucky. You will, of course, wish to be present, and to 
appear on the platform as one of us — ^it will have a most bene- 
ficial effect on the society." 
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''I can hardly think that/' said ChristiaQ, with a smile. 

'^ But it will, I aa»are you ; county families have immenae 
influence," said Dr. Barker, foigetting that universal equality 
formed a very prominent part of the programme of the society. 
'^Why, if Lady £lmshire would come forward as you are 
doing, we should soon have the whole town, and county, too, 
with us.'* 

^* I cannot give you much hope of Lady Elmshire," said 
Christian, smiling as she thought of the marchioness's horror 
at the bare idea — ^^ but now come in to luncheon." 

It would have been an amusing study if the minds of the 
eleven women seated round that tdble could all have been laid 
bare. Christian, so young in the world's ways, and so guile- 
lessly enthusiastic, believing implicitly all the exaggerated doc- 
trines of which the Society for the Emancipation of Women 
professed itself the exponent ; Dr. Barker, speculating as to 
the prospective money-value of her new recruit, and mentally 
arranging the method by which the cnsp new five-pound note, 
which she had placed in her pocket on the chance, was to be in- 
serted in the envelope containing Christian's check, if the latter, 
on inspection, proved to be of greater value ; Miss Sophonisba 
enjoying the luxury of all around her, thinking r^retfuUy of 
her forbidden finery, and hopefully of a certain occasion on 
which she meant, unknown to Dr. Barker, to enjoy it ; Miss 
Tibbs wondering how, without an absolute rupture with the 
treasurer, she could convey to the assembled members of the 
committee her belief that Miss Ettrick's donation would be 
safer in her own pocket than in the official one ; Mrs. Larking 
somewhat dismayed at the extreme plainness of her hostess's 
dress, but comforted by the reflection that, ader all, it was 
deep mourning, which did not afford much scope for display ; 
and still more by being waited on by a butler and two tall 
footmen in livery, whose every movement she watched with 
furtive curiosity. The radical Mrs. Sloman was also much 
edified by these domestics, and invariably said '^ Thank you, 
sir," when a dish was offered to her. Mrs. Maginn's mind 
was given entirely to the menu^ and to the possibility of re- 
producing, in the kitchen of the ^' Elmshire Arms," such 
dishes as specially struck her fancy, for the delectation of any 
particularly valuable customer. Mrs. Garden, it not being 
possible to give a cue to her thoughts, as it was to hef tongue. 
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was coDsidering mefolly whether her lord and master, whose 
temper was far from an even one, would not be griavoaslj dis- 
pleased at her absenting herself from home for the entire day 
without having apprised him of the fact — which she had not 
dared to do, for fear of being summarily forbidden to join the 
deputation on which she had so set her heart, — and was doubt- 
ing whether the pleasure enjoyed was worth the thrashing of 
which she was b^inning to entertain a lively anticipation. 
Her spirits began to fall ominously, and she aipoepted every 
glass of wine proffered to her, in the hope of reviving her fast 
ebbing courage. 

In this she was emulated by Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Thomas, 
who, although they had not her excuse of terror of a certain 
horsewhip possessed by Garden, and frequently used by him 
for purposes of marital correction, could not resist temptation; 
and who, to Dr. Barker's indignation and dismay, were waxing 
decidedly noisy and argumentative, when the door was sud^ 
denly thrown open, and the butler announced — 

*'The Marchioness of Elmshire, Lord £lmton, and Mr. 
Courtray." 

Christian was forcibly struck by the extreme absurdity of 
the situation — that Lady Elmshire, of all people in the world, 
should have chanced upon such a meeting I — and felt a pre- 
vision of the merry banter in which Lord Elmton would 
indulge, while she felt sure Laurence would express his satis- 
faction that she was making acquaintance with some of the 
" Shrieking Sisterhood,*' with a view to being disgusted by 
them. 

She contrived, however, to maintain her composure, and 
welcomed her guests as if it were nothing unusual to have ten 
very singular-looking women assembled at her table. A chair 
was found for Lady Elmshire between Christian and Miss 
Tibbs, and that worthy spinster stared with such awe-struck 
intensity at her august neighbor that Dr. Barker saw her op- 
portunity, opened the lightly-closed envelope in her pocket, 
removed the check, replacing it by the five-pound note — noting, 
as she did so, that she had netted ninety-five pounds by the 
exchange, — and reclosing the envelope more securely by the 
aid of a finger moistened in champagne. 

Having accomplished this, she glanced round the table, and 
was horrified at some of the things that met her view. Miss 
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Sophonifiba was giggling violently, and carrying on a most 
pronaiici flirtation with Lord Elmton, who Bat beside her, and 
who was by no means loth to amuse himself to the uttermost 
with the curious society to which he had so unexpectedly 
been introduced. 

Mrs. Garden had succumbed to her potations, and was 
rocking herself backwards and forwards, with tears running 
down her cheeks, bemoaning in a low voice that she had ever 
come, that she had ever married G-ardon, and that some port- 
wine had stained her bonnet strings. 

But the widows were more uproarious. Seated between 
them, Laurence, who was dismayed to find Christian so sur- 
rounded, was -doing all in his power to excite and render them 
objectionable, in the hope of sooner disgusting her with the 
whole proceeding. He lost no opportunity of replenishing 
their glasses from the decanter in front of him, or of encour- 
aging them to talk vociferously ; and his tactics suddenly took 
efliect by Mrs. Thomas springing up and attempting to pro- 
pose Christian's health, in a manner that left no doubt of her 
condition. Dr. Barker sprang to her feet. 

" Wc shall be late for the train, Miss Ettrick," she ex- 
claimed, endeavoring to look self-possessed, and ignoring the 
culprit, who had subsided into her chair, and was crying 
helplessly, " I am right away glad you could receive us, and 
shall hope to see you on Thursday — ^8.30 sharp. As to the 
meeting, I'll let you know — I guess it'll be Wednesday, 
but I can't say till we know which day Eliza Washington 
Bang will be free. Come, ladies, it is time we should be 
moving." 

And shaking hands with Christian, Dr. Barker suddenly 
hooked her arm into that of Mrs. Thomas, tlie most overcome 
of the widows, directing Miss Sophonisba, by a jerk of her 
head, to secure the safety of the other. Mrs. Garden, feebly 
moaning, was led away by Miss Tibbs, and the rest followed, 
Mrs. Sloman executing a reverence to the marchioness that 
might almost have satisfied the demands for homage of the 
Emperor of China. 

So rapid were Dr. Barker's movements that the whole party 
were outside the hall-door almost before Christian could ring 
and give directions that the carriages should come round. 

" My dear, what docs it all mean ?" said Lady Elmshire, 
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taming to ber hostess in utt«r bewilderment; while Lord 
Elmton lay back in his chair in a fit of uncontrollable 
laughter, in which Laurence had much difficulty in prevent- 
ing himself from joining — indeed, he could hardly have done 
80 had he not remembered Christian's intense aversion to 
ridicule, and felt certain that to laugh at her would be exactly 
the way to rouse the germ of obstinacy dormant in most dis- 
positions. 

" It was a deputation from the Society for the Emancipar 
tion of Women at Elmton," said Christian, wishing much that 
her visitors had somewhat postponed their visit. *' They came 
to ask me to join the committee, and I have done so." 

" What, joined those dreadful, vulgar, tipsy women I 
Heavens ! My dear, you must be mad I Do pray write and 
say you have reconsidered the matter. Indeed, it is a serious 
business I You are so young and inexperienced, and so very 
easily compromised." 

" I am not afraid," said Christian, smiling. " You know, 
dear Lady Elmshire, I have always been interested in the 
cause of female suffrage and emancipation, and this is the 
first opportunity I have had of really joining in the work. 
Attending the committee can do me no harm ; and those at 
the head of the movement seem to think my position may be 
of advantage to them." 

" But, my dear, just consider, one of these — ^people was a 
positive Bloomer ; another was very near being so. Do pray 
pause before you commit yourself to anything so terribly un- 
feminine !" 

" I have no present intention of being a Bloomer," said 
Christian, laughing in spite of herself. 

" It really wasn't so unbecoming to my fair friend with the 
blue eyes," said Lord Elmton. **She was decidedly good- 
looking, and evidently doesn't want to be emancipated from 
flirting. She asked me to a meeting, and when I promised 
to go, intimated I might perhaps have a seat on the platform 
and second a resolution. She was rather loth to go when that 
determined female carried them all off." 

" That was Dr. Barker, the treasurer," said Christian. 

" But indeed, my dear," said Lady Elmshire, '^ they are not 
people with whom you ought to associate. I know you've all 
sorts of odd notions about equality and such things, but surely 
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you must have been disgusted by tbose tipsy women. I neyer 
saw such a thing before, and was quite frightened." 

Now the iniquities of Mcsdames Thomas, Jones, and Gar- 
don had shocked and disgusted Christian to the full as much 
as they had Lady Elmshire ; nay, more, for the members of a 
committee stood somewhat on a pedestal in her mind, and their 
fall was therefore proportionately great ; but it seemed to her 
that it would be cowardly, and deserting her colors, to admit 
how great her dismay had been, so she merely shirked the 
question, and, turning to Lord Elmton, informed him that 
there would probably be a meeting on the following Wednes- 
day, and mentioned the expected lecturer. 

" I shall go and hear her, most certainly,'' said Laurence, 
speaking for the first time; and although Lady Elmshire 
overwhelmed him with reproaches for encouraging Christian 
in her absurdities, he felt tolerably sure that his announce- 
ment of such an intention had been an important step towards 
winning her confidence, and inducing her afterwards to listen 
to any exposition he might make of the absurdities propounded 
by Miss Sophonisba Jinks or Miss Eliza Washington Bang. 



CHAPTER XXL 

" t know that yon are weeping inly, . 
Though smiling in my face with oare ; 
That, though yon speak to me bo bravely. 

To draw each breath you hardly dare ; 
That you are beating in great anguish 

Against a sorrow yet unknown ; 
That yon are striving in affeotion 
To hold subdued eaoh throbbing moan." 

Mela Orred, 

Sib Lindsay was certainly justified in saying that he had 
known Mrs. Marsfield well. He had admired her as a hand- 
some, showy girl, had flirted desperately with her as a means 
of passing the time, which hung so heavily on his hands in 
dull quarters at Tim borough, and would in b\\ probability have 
married her for the sake of her fortune, had not Mr. Mars- 
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field appeared upon the scene, and utterly eclipsed Captain 
£ttrick'8 future baronetcy by his own prospective coronet. 

Lindsay was rather sore at the time, and deeply regretted 
the fortune he had coveted ; but as his affections had never 
been engaged, and as he had now married a woman Bubstan- 
Cially well off, although by no means so rich as had been Miss 
Smith, the manufacturer's daughter, he had no objection what- 
ever to meeting once more a woman who amused him and took 
h11 trouble off his hands. It is true he invariably called her 
bad style, and objected to her being faat and slang, and would 
have been frantic at the idea of his wife in any way resem- 
bling her ; still, she amused him, and required no exertion 
whatever on his part, and he therefore infinitely preferred her 
society to that of any other woman, perhaps, of his acquaint- 
ance, certainly to that of any one to be found within reach of 
Knotlem. She was not his wife ; her slang talk, fast manners, 
and tendency to flirtation were, therefore, nothing to him. 
Indeed, as he found himself at once installed as first favorite, 
the latter propensity was rather pleasant to him than other- 
wise. No man is averse to being flattered by the marked 
attention of a decidedly handsome woman, more especially 
when, as was the case with Mrs. Marsficld, she is a species of 
leader in the society in which he lives. 

Mrs. Marsfield contrived to render her father-in-law. Lord 
Cottington's house, where she reigned supreme, remarkably 
pleasant. The old lord disliked her cordially ; his manners 
were those of the old rigime of somewhat ceremonious courtesy, 
and there was hardly an action of his daughter-in-law's life, or 
a sentiment which she uttered, that did not, in a greater or less 
degree, jar all his sensibilities ; but he had made his bargain, 
and stuck to it manfully. 

He had been on the extreme verge of ruin ; Mr. Josiah 
Smith was ambitious of being connected with the peerage ; 
Miss Laura Smith had wealth and considerable personal attrac- 
tions ; Philip Marsfield, the only son of the house, was fasci- 
nated by her beauty to the pitch of utterly disregarding her 
want of breeding. Lord Cottiogton judged it prudent that 
the young people should live with him, gravely mistrusting his 
daughter-in-law's steadiness if lefl entirely to herself; but 
though determined on this point, he professed to make an im- 
mense favor of it, demanding, as a reward, the solemn promise 

20 
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of Mr. Josiah Smith, that never under any pretext shonld he 
intrude himself either at Marsfield or in Grosvenor Place, or 
expect that his daughter should visit him at Timborough. 

It was a sore blow to Mr. Smith's hopes; he had cherished 
rosy visions of intimate association with the great ones of the 
earth, and the destruction of his airy castles gave him a bitter 
pang ; still, he had the sense to see that it would be a great 
advantage that his daughter, of whose fastness he was fully 
aware, ^ould dwell under her father-in-law*s roof, and also 
that he had no means of compelling Lord Cottington to receive 
him into his house; so he acceded with the best grace he could, 
and consoled himself as well as he was able by talking largely 
of " my daughter, the Honorable Mrs. Marsfield," and of *' old 
Cottington," and of all the members of the Marsfield con- 
nection, whom he barely knew by sight, by their Christian 
names. 

But during the two years that he lived after his daughter's 
marriage, he adhered most rigidly to the compact, and Lord 
Cottington continued to observe it as strictly even afler his 
decease. Philip Marsfield continued to be as desperately in 
love with his wife, and to think her every action as perfect 
after six years of married life, as he had done during his brief 
period of courtship. Her word was his absolute law, her 
pleasure his only study, and he would have suffered grave per- 
sonal inconvenience rather than have interfered with her 
slightest whim. No thought of jealousy ever crossed his 
mind ; and here, perhaps, he was right, for even his father, 
deeply as his taste was offended by his daughter-in-law's mani- 
fold flirtations, was forced to acquit her of any graver sin than 
that of frivolity. 

Grave chaperons raised their eyebrows and pronounced Mrs. 
Marsfield " bad style," younger matrons culled her " awfully 
fast, and tremendously slang," men voted her " awfully jolly — 
no nonsense about her," their general ar^St for women who 
prefer their society, flatter their vanity, and are not over-scru- 
pulous as to what they say or what is said to them ; but still 
there was ^^ nothing against" Mi's. Marsfield. Her husband 
was generally with her, excepting when she was out hunting, 
and he was well known to approve of everything that she did. 
It was clearly no one's business to complain. And indeed 
matters were infinitely better than they might have appeared 
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to a casual observer. Mrs. Marsfield loved her husband as 
much as it was possible for her to love any one, and her flirta- 
tions, violent as they often were, had no more to do with the 
tender passion than they had with algebra. They arose from 
an extreme love of admiration, aided by an education so im- 
perfect as to cause the time that was not occupied by some 
species of excitement to hang very heavily on her hands. 

It was also an amusement to her to see how her appropria- 
tion of a man disturbed his wife, or marred the enjoyment of 
the girl to whom he had been paying attention ; and this not 
from positive heartlessness, but from nev^r having had thought 
for others, or abstinence from giving pain, pointed out to her as 
a duty. Her father's teaching had always been that she would 
have plenty of money, and had no need ever to think of anything, 
save enjoying herself as much as she could ; and such training 
was too pleasant and too well suited to her naturally self-indul- 
gent temperament not to have borne fruit. In short, like so 
many of the young people of the day, Laura Marsfield had 
never been taught to think, or to give a moment's considera- 
tion to aught save her own amusement and gratification : and 
she pursued her career, proud of the *^ conquests" she achieved, 
and amused when the pain they gave to others became ap- 
parent. 

She had liked Lindsay very much in the old Timborough 
days, partly because he was the first geiUleman with whom 
she had ever been brought in contact, and she was very glad 
to welcome him as a recruit to the staff of her admirers at 
Knotlem. Brides, Hyacinth was pretty, and, what was 
more, was cheery, bright, and much admired. 

Mrs. Marsfield did not love a rival near her throne, and it 
was pleasant to prove to the usurper that her husband, at any 
rate, worshiped at what she considered the orthodox shrine. 
Poor Hyacinth I all the admiration Mrs. Marsfield grudged 
her she would willingly have foregone, if only Lindsay had 
been lefl to her. She loved him with a devotion of which he 
was utterly unworthy, and which he was incapable of even 
comprehending. He had been very desperately in love with 
her before their marriage, and had indeed given the strongest 
possible proof of it by renouncing Christianas larger fortune 
for her sake. He would have professed himself devotedly 
attached to her at the present time, and really was very fond 
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of her, more especially when his vanity was flattered by seeing 
how greatly she was admired ; but his love, which had at first 
burned and blazed so ardently, was now smouldering, and often 
well-nigh imperceptible ; while hers, on the contrary, burned 
on in a clear and steady flame. He would have been infinitely 
aggrieved and affronted if this had been represented to him, 
and would have demanded what he had done, and what more 
his wife could either want or expect. Her feelings respecting 
Mrs. Marsfield he would have laughed to scorn, and charac- 
terized as ridiculous jealousy and utterly absurd, though all the 
time he was passing many hours daily in that lady's company. 

His conduct, however, was having a disastrous effect upon 
his wife. Young, warm-hearted, and absolutely devoted to 
him. Hyacinth was mortified beyond expression to find her- 
self deserted, whenever Mrs. Marsfield came in sight, for a 
woman who, inexperienced in the world's ways as she was, 
her taste enabled her to perceive was slang and maxivan ten. 
Her chief comfort was to hear Lindsay inveigh, as he was by 
no means backward in doing, against Mrs. Marsfield's bad 
style, but she soon discovered that it was by no means pru- 
dent for her to follow his lead. At her first word of dis^ 
approbation he would at once turn round, retort that he did 
not see any great difference between the doings of Mrs. Mars- 
field and of any other lady in the neighborhood, except that 
she was lively and amusing, while they were dull and stupid, 
and probably end with a sneer at the jealousy of women, who 
could never bear to see any one admired except themselves. 

It is a thing well-nigh impossible to opeil the eyes of a 
true-hearted woman, devotedly attached to her husband, to 
the existence of the clay feet of her idol ; she fondly believes 
in the genuineness of the gold, until some rude shock renders 
further blindness impossible. When she realizes that he is, 
after all, human, she often passes to the hardly less erroneous 
supposition that no gold ever exiistcd save in her imagination, 
and that all not only is, but always has been, clay. 

No thought of blaming Lindsay ever entered Hyacinth *8 
mind. She was incessantly inventing the most elaborate and 
ingenious excuses for his proceedings, while she hated the 
woman who tempted him from her side with a bitter hatred 
that would positively have appalled her, had she realized it 
herself. 
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She had once caught a pitying but triumphant smile on 
Mrs. Mansfield's face as she looked somewhat wistfully towards 
her husband, where he sat utterly engrossed by the siren's 
wiles ; her pride was roused, and never again could that lady 
or any one else observe that Lady £ttrick seemed in the least 
disturbed by her husband's preoccupation. Hyacinth talked, 
and laughed, and rode, and was foremost in all the amusements 
of the neighborhood. Nor was her interest wholly assumed ; 
the life was utteriy new to her, and she enjoyed it keenly for 
its own sake; but she would hardly have thrown herself so 
eagerly and so feverishly into all possible dissipation had her 
mind been at ease or her home truly happy. It cannot be 
denied that at times she enjoyed herself ezceedin^y, and 
when she and Lindsay were alone, and he talked pleasantly, 
and abstained from discoursing entirely of Marsfield and its 
fair mistress, she was as happy as could be. It required a 
very small amount of attention from her adored husband to 
raise her into the seventh heaven, but she was too proud to 
let others see this, and concealed it so carefully that even if 
Lindsay had been more observant than was the case, he might 
have remained unaware of it. 

And so the winter, an exceptionally open one, wore on, Hya- 
cinth going ev^where, and seeming the life and soul of every- 
thing, while her heart was heavy with a sorrow of which she 
did not know the name ; if she had guessed that it was jeal* 
ousy, she would at once have taken herself to task for harbor- 
ing a thought so disloyal as that Lindsay could possibly do 
wrong. And so she went on her way, earning for herself, in 
her determination not to show her grief, the reputation of 
being terribly and unmistakably fast. 

Since the departure of their governess on their seventeenth 
birthday, Christian and Hyacinth had had no one in the world 
to point out to them the things that were or were not in ac- 
cordance with the usages of the world and the proprieties of 
life. 

Naturally, Hyacinth, young and inexperienced, was liable to 
be guilty of many lapses from the courae strictly prudent for 
one so attractive and lefl so much to her own devices, and 
there were plenty of envious tongues ready to make the worst 
of any of her innocent imprudences. 

Mrs. Marshem, whose windows commanded the entrance to 

20* 
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Knotlem Lodge, and whose daughters day after day spread 
the five o'clock tea-table in forlorn hope of the callers who 
never came, professed herself " perfectly shocked" at the num- 
ber of young men who frequented the Lodge. " Whether 
Sir Lindsay is out or not it is all the same," she confided to 
her prime confidante, old Lady Campbell. " Mary and Anas- 
tasia went in to call the other evening at five o'clock, and they 
found her alone with Sir Henry Martin, and Colonel Vernon, 
and Charles Percy, and Mr. Palmer. Only think 1" 

*^ There's safety in numbers," returned Lady Campbell, who 
had been considerably fascinated by Hyacinth's bright looks 
and engaging manners ; " so long as she has four at a time it 
won't do much harm." 

" Well, I'm sure I'm thankful my Caroline" — this was Mrs. 
Marshem's only married daughter, a somewhat acid dame, 
utterly devoid of social tact or conversational powers — '* has 
too strict a notion of propriety to imitate such proceedings. 
She would never dream of admitting gentlemen when her 
husband was out." * 

" Then she would be a goose," said Lady Campbell. " I 
tell you what it is, my dear, from what I hear Mrs. Marsfield 
has been at her old game, and has taken possession of Sir 
Lindsay. More shame for him, not to be satisfied with a bright, 
pretty thing like his wife. But I don't believe there's a bit 
of harm in Lady Ettrick, even if she has all the young mea 
in Knotlem to tea every day." 

And the shrewd old lady was right. Of harm — ^meaning 
of course willful flirtation — Hyacinth was as innocent as the 
most guileless infant, and all the men who formed the entour- 
age of the Lodge were perfectly aware of the fact, and treated 
her accordingly. Of mirth, laughter, and badinage there was 
enough and to spare in the bright little orientally-furnished 
drawing-room, but sentiment was conspicuous by its absence ; 
and despite all Mrs. Marshem's mysterious head-shakings and 
spiteful innuendoes, not a word was ever spoken to Hyacinth 
that might not have been proclaimed at the market cross. 

Such utterly true-hearted and guileless women never fail to 
command the respect they deserve ; unless, indeed, they have 
the ill fortune to encounter some man who is not a gentleman, 
and Hyacinth was happily spared such an infliction. 

Sir Lindsay liked the gatherings at the Lodge, and always 
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seemed pleased, when he returned home, to hear that many 
people had been there ; he liked to know that his wife was 
courted and popular, it enhanced his opinion of his own good 
taste. 

Another indictment preferred against Lady Ettrick by those 
jealous of her social success was, that it was " positively in- 
decent" that she should go out so much when her mourning 
was so deep ; but here again she was hardly to blame. When 
the first invitation for a dance had arrived she had shown it 
to Lindsay, remarking that of course she could not go ; but 
he had ridiculed her scruples, and was evidently so annoyed 
when she urged them that, caring more to please him than for 
what any one in the world could say, she had consented ; and 
of course, having been to one dance, she went to all. 

The Marsfield fancy ball was to take place early in January, 
and she protested against going to it, as it would involve leav- 
ing off her mourning altogether ; but Lindsay had set his 
heart on her appearing in the principal quadrille, and remarked 
that it was rather hard she should wish to pay respect to her 
father's memory rather than to her husband's wishes ; and 
such an expression of his will was sufficient for Hyacinth, who 
would have arrayed herself daily as the Queen of Sheba, if 
he had expressed a wish for it. Mrs. Mar&field had selected 
** Court Beauties of France" as the subject of her quadrille, 
assuredly with somewhat questionable taste, for, though the 
original heroines were undoubtedly fair, they were as certainly 
frail. Agnes Sorel, Diane de Poitiers, La Beine Margot, Ga- 
brielle d'Estr^es, Louise de la Valli^re, Madame de Fontanges, 
Madame de Montespan, and Madame de Pompadour, were the 
eight celebrities selected — ^La Heine Margot falling to Hy- 
acinth's share. 

Lindsay drew the character of Henry of Navarre, which 
suited Mrs. Marsfield to perfection, as she was Gabrielle. 
Hyacinth's lovely chestnut curls showed to perfection ; they 
had been turned up and hidden of late, for Mrs. Marsfield, 
whose own hair could by no device be induced to curl, had 
laughed at her coiffure d Henfantr^ and Lindsay had immedi- 
ately begun to wonder " why she wore her hair so differently 
from any one else." 

So not without considerable regret she had turned all the 
lovely curls into pu£& and plaits, out of which, notwithstand- 
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ing, ftD occasional ringlet would make itoelf Tisible. Ifc caa 
hardly be said that Hyacinth enjoyed that, her first fancy ball. 
Mrs. Marsfield was excited by the succ^ of the entertain- 
ment and by the becomingness of her own costume, and toolc 
advantage of her assumed character to flirt more openly than 
usual with her cavalier. Hyacinth was decidedly uncomforta- 
ble ; as we have said, she was not yet jealous, it had never yet 
dawned upon her as possible that her husband's love could 
possibly be alienated from her. She was really too guileless 
to believe such a thing to be possible, but that night she felt a 
pang of something totally new to her, a feeling to which she 
was not accustomed. Perhaps if she had looked longer at 
King Henry and La Belle Gabrielle her feelings might have 
developed, have taken form and substance, and she might have 
discovered that this strange pang was caused by the existence 
of the green-eyed monster. 

But she had but little time for reflection ; she was more 
surrounded than usual, partly by those who really liked her as 
a lively, honest-hearted, and charming woman ; partJy by those 
who, indignant at Sir Lindsay's behavior, claimed her atten- 
tion in the hope of preventing her observing it. 

Among these was Lord Cottington, who watched his 
daughter-in-law's proceedings with grave displeasure, naturally 
tempered witJi relief at knowing, by long experience, that it 
was her vanity that was engaged, and not her feelings, but 
perhaps in his inmost soul despising her all the more for that 
knowledge. He distinguished Hyacinth so much as to make 
her some new enemies among the dowagers, who could not see 
why such a fuss should be made about Lady Ettrick ; but of 
this efiect of his well-meant efibrts for her comfort and amuse- 
ment he was happily unocmscious. 

" It is not oflen that I interfere with your amusements, you 
will allow," he remarked, coldly, to his daughter-in-law, when 
they met the next morning, " but I must r^ly protest against 
your making yourself so conspicuous as you did last night. 
Of course I make all allowance for your want of early training ; 
still, I should have hoped that, after six years passed under m j 
roof and in the society of our class, you would have learned 
how to behave. Pray, has Philip made no remark on your 
conduct ?" 

" I dcm't know what you mean," returned Mrs. Marsfield, 
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flashing with indignation ; her father-in-law's reproofe were 
rare, bat she dreaded them inexpressibly, there was a soomfal 
coldness in them that drove her frantic. 

" Beally ? I can hardly imapne that ; however, if yon do 
not, I mean your conduct with Sir Lindsay Ettrick, with 
whom you flirted most di^raoefully/' 

" I never flirted in my life I" exclaimed Mrs. Marsfield, 
angrily. 

Lord Cottington raised his eyebrows. 

'' Pardon me, you are entirely under a misapprehension. I 
have seen you do so on many occasions, though hardly in so 
remarkable a manner as last night. However, what I wish to 
say is this : I cannot allow my son's wife to render herself 
conspicuous, and I desire that you will not invite Sir Lindsay 
here again, as you have done lately, unaccompanied by Lady 
Ettrick." 

" She is so stupid and uninteresting !" said Mrs. Marsficld, 
sullenly. 

" Possibly you may find her so. She is essentiallv a lady, 
and a very charming one — ^but that is nothing to tne point. 
Be good enough to remember my wishes. May I give you 
some coffee ?" And Lord Cottington relapsed into his usual 
ceremonious politeness. 

His daughter-in-law was too angry to trust herself to speak. 
She did not see that her conduct had been in any way un- 
usual, and deeply resented being forbidden to have Lindsay at 
Marsfield to luncheon, five o'clock tea, or any of the other in- 
formal gatherings to which he could be asked without Hya- 
cinth. She specially affected having the hero of the hour to 
breakfast before hunting, and then enjoying a tite-drtete in 
riding to covert — for Philip Marsfield, if he went at all, gen- 
erally preferred driving his tandem. 

Sir Lindsay had breakfasted at Marsfield almost every morn- 
ing of late, when Hyacinth did not go out — for she had never 
been invited to join the party ; and very often, indeed, he 
had returned to luncheon or tea, if they \ett off anywhere 
within reasonable distance. And now these pleasant meetings 
were forbidden, and Mrs. Marsfield felt bitterly angry, and as 
mortified as a spoiled child suddenly rebuked and punished. 
But, angry as she was, no thought of rebellion entered her 
mind. She was quite aware that it was an advantage to reside 
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under her iuther-in-Iaw^s roof — that many people who were 
DOW cordial and friendly would cease to be so if she were de- 
prived of Lord Cottington's countenance, which would cer- 
tainly be the case if she neglected the few wishes which he 
ever uttered. So she said nothing, but bitterly detested the 
innocent Hyacinth, to whose fascination of " that stupid old 
man" she attributed her lecture. Her passion for admiration 
was omnivorous, and she grudged her rival the admiration of 
even her own father-in-law, although she was well aware that 
it would never be accorded to herself. Lord Cottington^s re- 
fined taste pointed to an extremely different type of beauty ; 
and one of those kind friends whose apparent raison cT^tre 
is the repetition of unpleasant speeches, had informed his 
daughter-in-law of his criticism when, on her first appearance 
at Knotlem, he had been congratulated on her beauty. 

" Handsome? Well, yes, I suppose so — ^in a certain style; 
but I confess I prefer a plain lady to a handsome barmaid." 

It was very severe, and it was never intended to reach its 
object's ears — which, however, it naturally did, within two 
days of its utterance, and was indelibly impressed upon her 
memory as a thing to be neither foi^tten nor forgiven. Still, 
as she was not given to troubling herself unnecessarily, the 
wheels of life usually revolved more smoothly at Marsfield 
than in many mansions where the inmates were more really 
harmonious ; and it was only when her temper was roused by 
one of Lord Cottington*s rare reproofs that she disturbed her- 
self at all about what his opinion of her might be. 

She did not choose to tell Lindsay that she had been for- 
bidden to receive him again without his wife — it would be too 
humiliating to own herself a child under orders, — so she re- 
solved to discard him for a short time, and to take up another 
adorer — a young Mr. Formby, — who had only just arrived at 
Knotlem, and had already given strong symptoms of coveting 
the position of attache. So at the meet, the ensuing day, 
Lindsay was stupefied, and Hyacinth puzzled but delighted, 
to find that Mrs. Marsfield accorded him but a brief saluta- 
tion, and rode off in conspicuous tite-d-We with the new 
favorite, who seemed to be thoroughly gratified with his posi- 
tion. 

To say that Lindsay was angry would be to say little; he 
was deeply mortified and thoroughly savage. But he was 
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determined no one should see it ; and as the first means of 
showing himself at ease, he began paying Hyacinth attentions 
to which, from him, she had long been a stranger. There 
was little need for Sir Henry Martin, or any of her usual 
cavaliers, to proffer their wonted assistance in giving her a 
lead, or any other help ; with Lindsay at her side, she had 
neither eyes nor ears for any one else. He ought to have felt 
flattered ; but even if he had had thought to spare for her 
evident delight at having him with her once more, or for any- 
thing but observation of the proceedings of the magnificent 
figure on the showy chestnut, he was so perfectly convinced 
that it was his wife's bounden duty to adore and think him 
perfect, no matter what he might do, that he was not likely to 
be struck by -her devotion. 

Mrs. Marsfield kept up her flirtation with Mr. Formby for 
several weeks, during which Hyacinth was eminently happy, 
notwithstanding Lindsay's decidedly variable temper. Then 
gradually Mr. Formby was dropped, and Lindsay partially re- 
instated, for, affronted as he had been, he still could not resist 
the temptation when it was put enticingly before him. 

So, on the whole, although Hyacinth had enjoyed her 
winter in some ways, had indeed enjoyed the actual hunting 
even more than she had anticipated, she was by no means 
sorry when the end of March brought the season to a close, 
and they lefl Knotlem for their house, chosen for them by 
Mrs. Ettrick, in Park Street. They had resolved on taking 
one for the season, and looking at their leisure for one they 
might care to purchase. The knowledge that Lord Cottington 
had refused to remove to Grosvenor Place till the middle of 
May, almost comforted her for Lindsay's peremptory refusal 
to pay Christian a visit on their way from Knotlem. With- 
out Mrs. Marsfield to interfere, she should be happy as the 
day was long ; she should have Lindsay all to herself, and 
should enjoy herself accordingly. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

"... JealOQflj: 
It is the green-eyed monster which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on." 

Oihtllo. 

It was with a feeling of immense relief that Hyacinth 
awoke on the first morning after her arrival in Park Street. 
At first she hardly realized either where she was or whence 
the relief proceeded, but very soon she was fisiirly awake, and 
rejoicing over her escape from the immediate neighborhood 
of that *' disagreeable woman." 

She was young and sanguine, and never doubted that now 
everything would be as charming as heart could wish. The 
only cloud on the horizon was the extremely close vicinity of 
her mother-in-law, for whom, as the reader is aware, she by no 
means cherished any affection. Mrs. Ettrick had changed her 
quarters from Green Street to a tiny mansion in Chapel Street, 
and was therefore within a stone's throw of the house she had 
chosen for her son, and Hyacinth foresaw that she should 
probably have far more of her company than she at all de- 
sired. Still, if it pleased Lindsay, nothing mattered to her, 
and she recalled his expression of pleasure at having his 
mother so near to them, and felt that so long as he was con- 
tent, and no one came between them, she must be perfectly 
happy. 

The true meaning of what had been going on under her 
eyes at Knotlem had never once dawned upon her. She had 
been vaguely uncomfortable, and anxious that no one should 
guess that she was so— nothing more. That any one had called 
her fust she was blissfully unconscious, and so indeed was Sir 
Lindsay, whose head had been far too much occupied with his 
own amusements, and the society of the woman who took all 
trouble off his hands and flattered his vanity, to have noticed 
anything remarkable in her conduct. And indeed all she had 
done had been very harmless. She had ridden harder, and 
laughed more, and made herself more generally agreeable, 
than she would have done had Lindsay had no other ottrao- 
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tion ; but she was as far from being fust, either in feeling or 
in intention, as was well possible. 

Some rumors, however, greatly exaggerated, as is the wont 
of rumors to be, had reach^ Mrs. fittrick's ears, and she was 
fully prepared to say to her son, " I told you so — I told you 
she was wild,^' whenever he complained of his wife's conduct. 
But she quickly perceived that at present Lindsay was well 
satisfied, and therefore determined to say nothing, but to 
watch the course of events. 

Little dreaming what much worse interference she was 
escaping. Hyacinth felt her mother-in-law's incessant remarks 
upon, and advice respecting, her household arrangements, an 
unspeakable annoyance. In all her domestic plans she was 
actuated by but one thought — what would Lindsay like ? — 
what would please him best? It was very aggravating when, 
very probably at considerable sacrifice of her own wishes or 
convenience, she had succeeded in arranging everything ex- 
actly as she thought he would like it, to have Mrs. Ettrick 
coming in, knowing nothing of her motives, and animadvert- 
ing on her proceedings, till she very of^en succeeded in turning 
Lindsay himself against what had been done. 

It was well for Hyacinth that she was blessed with a sweet 
temper, for during her first month in Park Street it was 
severely tried. Mrs. Ettrick chose to assume that she could 
know nothing in the world of the management of a household, 
electing to forget that she had lived with Christian, who had 
managed her father's house to perfection, and also that she 
had had five months' experience of a household of her own. 

Whenever it was practicable Hyacinth listened in silence, 
and afterwards took her own way — a fact which her mother- 
in-law speedily discovered, and did not readily forgive. In fact, 
it would have been very difficult indeed to have found two 
women with more thoroughly antipathetic natures ; the elder 
cold, selfish, worldly, and heartless, caring for nothing save 
worldly position and money, and with no soft point save her 
love for her son and a certain mild regard for her daughter ; 
the other warm, sympathetic, and affectionate, caring nothing 
for the world, as the world, but enjoying keenly and naturally 
all the pleasures it affords, never giving a thought to money, 
or believing that others could be actuated by regard for it, and 
with all her heart and soul centred on one object — her peer- 
L 21 
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less, incomparable husband I Rather than trouble or annoy 
him, she bore much in silence, and refrained from complain- 
ing of his mother's constant interference. 

Their arrival in London took place about ten days before 
Easter, and consequently at first town was exceedingly quiet. 
There was nothing Hyacinth would have enjoyed more than 
a prolonged tite-d-tite with her husband; but he was out 
most of the day, and she grew inexpressibly weary of Mrs. 
Ettrick*8 company. That lady would arrive about twelve 
o'clock, and invite herself to stay to luncheon, and to drive 
in the afternoon ; and would then be deposited in Chapel 
Street, but return to dinner, occupying all the time, when she 
wafl alone with her daughter-in-law, in giving her good worldly 
advice, and specially recommending her to be very quiet, and 
not get into a fast set. Excellent advice, certainly, but Hya- 
cinth grew so inexpressibly weary of the daily reiteration, that 
she sometimes felt inclined to join any set, however fast, or 
do anything, however desperate, that would deliver her from 
her mother-in-law's constant company and perennial purring 
platitudes. 

She hailed with lively satisfaction the arrival in London of 
Lady Tynedale, and Mrs. Ettrick was annoyed to find that, on 
several occasions. Lady Ettrick was not at home at luncheon- 
time. She hated Lady Tynedale. She always felt an uneasy 
consciousness that she saw through her professions and ma- 
noeuvres, which was indeed the case, and always dreaded being 
exposed and covered with confusion. She tried to persuade 
her son that Lady Tynedale was a very bad companion for 
his wife, but Lindsay knew better. He knew that, the wife 
of a man old enough to be her father, followed, admired, and 
courted as were few women^Lady Tynedale's name stood high 
afl a model wife and mother, and he therefore laughed at all 
his mother's innuendoes. But he little dreamed what a storm 
he was raising, when, one day, he carelessly mentioned that 
she was to present Hyacinth. Despite her artistically manip- 
ulated complexion, Mrs. Ettrick turned positively livid. 

^' And pray what have I done?" she said, in a grating tone, 
contrasting strangely with her usual sotlly modulated utter- 
ances — ^' Pray, what have I done that I am not considered a 
proper person to present my son's wife?" 

Sir Lindsay was positively aghast. The proper etiquette 
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of such a proceeding as his wife's presentation had never oc- 
curred to him, and very naturally it had not to her. She had 
asked him if she should ask her cousin to present her, and 
he had consented. Lady Tynedale, indeed, when Hyacinth 
made her request, asked, with some surprise, if Mrs. Ettrick 
were not going, and Hyacinth, having heard nothing on the 
subject, answered innocently in the n^ative ; so it had been 
settled, and Lindsay would not hear of the arrangement being 
disturbed, though he was considerably annoyed, and told his 
wife so. 

"She really ought to have been more thoughtful. His^ 
mother was terribly hurt." 

Hyacinth was sorry that he was annoyed, and, much as she 
preferred going with her cousin, at once offered to change the 
arrangement, and to explain the matter to Lady Tynedale; 
but Sir Lindsay was thoroughly put out, and answered crossly 
that it was too late now, that she ought to have thought of 
it before, and much more to the same effect ; all unspeakably 
unjust, of course, as he had been himself consulted, but in- 
justice is the tolerably certain companion of ill humor. 

In her anxiety to please him. Hyacinth endeavored to pacify 
her mother-in-law, but this was a task beyond her power. 
When once Mrs. Ettrick was affronted she was well-nigh 
implacable, and this had been a very bitter blow to her self- 
importance. However, her anger did Hyacinth one service. 
She did not choose to remain in London to be slighted, as she 
called it, and therefore selected the period of the unfortunate 
presentation to pay a long-promised visit in Devonshire. Her 
departure was a great relief to her daughter-in-law, who felt 
herself free, for the first time since her arrival in London, to 
do as she pleased, and to go where she liked at her own hour. 
For a short time this delicious sense of freedom lasted, but 
then, the constant occupation and irritation of his mother's 
presence withdrawn. Hyacinth became quite startled to think 
how very little she saw of her husband. 

When they first reached London the riding-horses did not ac- 
company them, as they were supposed to require some rest and 
refreshment after the fatigues of the hunting season ; but Bay 
Charmer and Lindsay's handsomest hack had now arrived, and 
she was at a loss to account for the little interest he seemed to 
take in them. In the days before their marriage, when he 
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had been drawing vivid pictures of all the delights of their 
future life, riding in the park had formed a conspicuous feature 
in his pleasant programme; it was therefore doubly surprising 
to find him now so remarkably indifferent about it. He rode 
with her the first two days, then said it was slow — rather a 
bore ; and on her exclaiming in surprise, replied that of course 
there was no reason in the world why she should not ride. The 
groom could ride Crusader, and then he need not feel himself 
tied. 

" But I would rather go with you," Hyacinth had meekly 
objected : " if you like walking better, I have had plenty of 
'riding this winter. We might walk most days, and only ride 
when you fancied it." 

*' Beally, Hyacinth, when I only had the horses up to please 
you, I think you might at any rate seem to care a little about 
it. I'm sure you have always talked as if riding in the park 
were the thing you most looked forward to in London." 

" Yes — yes ; indeed, Lindsay, I do enjoy it very much, only 
— I thought you liked it too." 

" So I do, sometimes ; but I can't stand not being free. If 
I turn up dutifully for dinner-parties, that is all you can expect." 

Hyacinth did not either like or understand it. Surely 
Lindsay knew that any day that he wanted to amuse himself 
any other way, she was ready and willing either to accompany 
him, if he wished for her society, or to stay at home if he 
did not. There was surely no necessity for making prepara- 
tion for what sounded very much like a separate state of ex- 
istence. She b^an to say something of this, but Lindsay at 
once waxed peevish. 

" Really, Hyacinth, there is no use talking about it. I can't 
and I won't be tied down to anything at any particular hour. 
Why can't you be satisfied ? There are the horses. You can 
go out whenever you like. Of course I shall ride sometimes, 
but I won't make a rule about it." 

So Hyacinth was fain to go by herself, if she went at all, 
for Sir Lindsay was enjoying himself greatly, and was always 
either just going to the Club, or to Tattersall's, or to Prince's, 
when Bay Charmer came to the door. If he had been going 
to stay at home, no sunshine, no prospect of amusement would 
have tempted her to leave him ; but as he left her, she saw no 
reason why she should not amuse herself And amuse herself 
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she certainl J did. All was utterly new to her : she was yonng, 
good-looking, vivacioas, and attractive, and her acquaintance 
increased day by day. Lady Tynedale, from the height of her 
greater experience, looked on in considerable perplexity. 

" I wish I knew what to do," she said, talking the matter 
over with her husband. ^^ She is doing no harm — indeed, poor 
child, she does not know what harm is — there is her great 
danger. Under the circumstances, it is almost impossible to 
frame a warning that does not sound like a reproof, and, high- 
spirited as she is, I think that would do more harm than 
good.'' 

^^ But, my dear Helen, why are you so uneasy ? She does' 
nothing more than most young married women — nothing more 
than you do yourself." 

* ^^ True, dear ; but when we were first married, you did not 
leave me to my own devices, as Sir Lindsay does Hyacinth. 
Besides, even if you had done so, I had been out three years, 
and know something of the world I was living in ; while she 
b as innocent and as unsuspicious as our Ethel would be. 
Five years hence he might leave her to herself with perfect 
safety; but really, afber only ten months of matrimony, he 
might vouchsafe her a little care and attention." 

** He never was a great favorite of yours." 

'^ No ; I always thought him selfish, and you see I was 
right. He left her to get on as she could, skating this after- 
noon, while he acted walking-stick to Mrs. Lyall. Poor child, 
she looked so wistfully at him once or twice; but when 
Captain Macpherson joined her, she seemed in the wildest 
spirits." 

*^ Trying not to show, she was hurt by Sir Lindsay's defec- 
tion ?" 

^^ Exactly ; and in her anxiety she overacts her part, and 
will get the name of being fust and wild." 

" Shall you say anything to her ?" 

'* Not unless some good opportunity presents itself, or else I 
am sure that I should do more harm than good. I wish I 
could get her more into our set ; but he is more amused by a 
fast clique, and she is getting drawn into it." 

Indeed, her life in London was fur from bein:^ the period of 
happiness that Hyacinth had expected. Lindsay was always 
ready to dine out, but after having escorted his wife to two 

21* 
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evening parties and one ball, he announced that such fes- 
tivities bored him, and that she must go by herself in 
future. 

'* Oh ! no/' said Hyacinth, who, greatly as she had enjoyed 
the first dissipations of her life, felt that to her no pleasure 
would be equal to a tete-d-tite with her husband, "I don't 
want to go out without you, Lindsay — it will be so pleasant 
to have some nice quiet evenings at home. I see so little of 
you in the day-time." 

Sir Lindsay looked at her in unfeigned astonishment. 

" Quiet evenings at home I My dear Hyacinth, you must 
be dreaming ! Where in the world is the use of my belong- 
ing to the ' Turf,' and the ' Arlington,* and ' Pratt's,' except 
to go there at night? Where's the use of being in London 
at all, except to amuse one's self? No, it's all right — ^you go 
to your balls and parties, and enjoy yourself as much as you 
can. No one wants a married man at a ball. Besides, I've 
had enough of them — whist's much more in my way." 

Hyacinth pleaded a little more, but it only had the usual 
effect of anything that crossed Lindsay's own inclinations — 
namely, of making him cross ; and at last he exclaimed, in 
irritation, '* that he wished to goodness he had never married ! 
— ^life wasn't long enough to bear all this badgering and 
bullying !" 

There was an end of any further protestation on Hyacinth's 
part. She said nothing, but she drew back, bitterly morti- 
fied, as indeed she well might be. Had she said such a thing 
to Lindsay, he would have thought it the most unnatural, the 
most iniquitous, the most extraordinary thing ; but as it was 
he who said it to her, he thought nothing of it. It did not 
even occur to him that he had been rude, cross, and positively 
brutal, and he left the room, well satisfied at hearing no more 
remonstrances. He might hardly have been so well contented 
could he have seen the working of his wife's mind. 

Hyacinth, excepting her husband, had known no man inti- 
mately escept her fiither, who, besides being natumlly of an 
equable temper, had outgrown the inclination to strong lan- 
guage and intemperate speeches, that really mean very little 
except passing annoyance, so common in younger men. So 
it naturally never dawned upon her that this cruel speech of 
Lindsay's meant nothing in the world but that he was cross, 
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and did not want to hear any more of the subject — ^that really 
he loved her as much as it was possible for him to love any- 
thing but himself; so she believed him — believed that he 
repented his marriage, and was tired of her, and sobbed her 
heart out accordingly. 

But having cried till she could literally cry no longer, pride 
came to her aid, and with a sudden start she remembered 
Lindsay's strange preoccupation with Mrs. Marsfield during 
the whole winter at Knotlem. For the first time she under- 
stood her own feelings on seeing Henry of Navarre bending 
over the bold and beautiful representative of La Belle 6a- 
brielle. For the first time she knew that she was jealous, and 
her temper and her pride rose together. If he preferred that 
bold, bad woman to her — to his own wife, who, he could 
hardly fail to know, fiurly worshiped the ground on which 
he trod — she would at any rate not disturb him. He might 
follow the programme he had sketched out, going his own 
way and leaving her to ge hers. 

Never again would she utter a word against it — nay, she 
would carry out the programme to the letter, she would go 
everywhere and amuse herself to the uttermost — though, even 
as she made the resolve, the tears began once more to stream 
piteously down her cheeks — ^he should see that she could 
amuse herself without him, as he so evidently could without 
her. How she wished she had not said so much about wish- 
ing for his society I Yet perhaps it was better as it was ; she 
knew now the footing on which they were ; she loved him 
better than her life — ^here the sobs redoubled — ^and he was 
tired of her I She had read of such things, had heard that 
men were fickle, and did grow weaiy of their wives ; but of 
being the object of such weariness she had never dreamed. 

Well, the world should not know it; perhaps people might 
blame Lindsay, and that of all things must not be — it would 
be the drop that would cause her cup of bitterness to over- 
flow. Afler all, it was not his fault, it must be hers, for being 
dull and stupid and uninteresting; it was strange, though, 
that others did not seem to find her so. Qo where she might, 
she was always surrounded by people who seemed to like to 
be with her and to enjoy talking to her ; it was hard, indeed, 
that her husband should be the only person who did not do 
so. And having given way to a final burst of tears, Hyacinth 
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retreated to her room, to bathe her eyes and remove all traces 
of emotion before encountering Lindsay. 

There was to be a bull that evening — it was that indeed 
that had provoked the discussion ; and, little inclined as she 
felt for dissipation, she determined to go, — it would show 
Lindsay that she was doing as he wished, and that he need 
not anticipate further remonstrance. She wondered much 
how he would meet her at dinner. Would he be cold, and 
show displeasure at her persistence in the morning? She 
glanced at him with nervous anxiety as he entered the draw- 
ing-room ; but the occurrences of the tboming had for the 
time escaped his memory ; he had been well amused during 
the afternoon, and was in exceptionally high spirits. Was it 
because he had met Philip Marsfield, and learned that hb wife 
would be in town in a couple of days ? From whatever cause, 
he was unusually gay and pleasant, expressed decided approval 
when his wife announced her intention of going to Lady Bel- 
lenden's dance, and even vouchsafed to say that he was going 
to the ''Turf,'' but might perhaps look in late. He took 
leave of her with a kiss, and Hyacinth felt happier than she 
had in the morning believed it possible that she ever could do 
again, and went to dress for her ball in considerably revived 
spirits. 

As her maid was arranging her hair, she read over again a 
letter which she had received from Christian by the evening 
post, and observed for the first time the following postcript: — 
*' I rode through Stanham yesterday ; the lodge-woman told 
me they expected Mr. Lambert back next week ; it is just a 
year since he went away." Hyacinth laid down the letter, 
and fell into so deep a reverie that her maid had to speak 
several times before she became' aware that her hair was 
finished. '* Coming back next week :" this was Friday, the 
lOth of May ; next Thursday would be the 16th, the cLiy on 
which Mr. Lambert was to return, to ask her once more to be 
his wife. 

How she wished the day were past I How truly absurd I 
What in the world was there for her to fear ? He doubtless 
was perfectly well aware that they had both been mistaken in 
their belief that Lindsay cared for Christian, and had long 
since reconciled himself to the fact that she had married her 
cousin, even if he had not long since forgotten all his ro- 
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mantic protestations on the island. Besides, even if he were 
not reconciled to the fact that she was married, what possible 
harm could he do her ? And she sighed as she thought how 
terribly her bright dreams of eternal and devoted love had but 
that morning suffered shipwreck. It was unspeakably silly 
of her ever to give a thought to Mr. Lambert's return ; very 
probably she might not see him, and if she did, what could it 
possibly signify ? 

But even as she told herself this, while she abstractedly 
clasped her bracelets and buttoned her gloves, there stole over 
her an indefinable sense of coming ill, and she walked down- 
stairs to the brougham like one in a dream. 

Much as she longed for Lindsay, greatly as she would have 
preferred a quiet t^te-d-tite with him, she yet enjoyed herself 
greatly. It would have been strange if, with her eminently 
sociable disposition, and tasting for the first time the pleasures 
natural to her age and suitable to her temperament, she had 
not done so. She was young, good-looking, piquante, and 
new, and her success was proportioned to her qualifications. 
Her head was not turned ; she was by no means vain, though 
she was far from disliking admiration, and enjoyed finding 
herself popular ; her danger lay in her wish to drown sad 
thoughts in dissipation, and in the want of knowledge of the 
world, consequent on her secluded early life. 

We have seen how conspicuous she had, without the least 
intention, contrived to make herself with Wilfred Lambert at 
the coming-of-age ball. Destitute of a guide or protector, it 
was more than probable that she would in perfect innocence 
do the same again. Her spirits were naturally extremely 
high, and had never been repressed by intercourse with the 
world ; and, now that she was forcing them to hide sorrow 
and mortification, it was eminently probable that they would 
seem higher even than was natural. 

Lady Tynedale, who might to some extent have served as 
her Mentor, never was to be seen in the fast set, in which Sir 
Lindsay had so many friends that Hyacinth was naturally 
drawn into it. She, poor child, knew nothing of different 
sets, and barely realized what was meant by ^^ fast people.'* 
What she did was unknowingly and innocently, and even Mrs. 
Ettrick, who might, perhaps, have warned her of some of the 
dangers in her path, was absent. She had had some vague 
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idea that, as a married woman, she ought not to waltz ; bat 
Lindsay had ridiculed this unmercifully at Knotlem, and, as 
he did not object^ she very naturally saw no reason why she 
should not enjoy herself. 

But that night, at Lady Bellenden's dance, laugh as she 
might, and as she did, there still rung in her ears, '* Mr. 
Lambert is expected home next week — next Thursday will be 
the 16th of May 1" and Wilfred Lambert's face as he said,' 
" This day next year I shall return, come what may," was 
ever before her eyes. Still, in spite of this — in spite, too, of 
the dead weight that had lain on her heart ever since her 
husband's hasty and unkind speech — she contrived, thanks to 
the buoyancy of youth, to enjoy herself immensely, although 
she constantly watched the door, in the hope of seeing Lind- 
say appear. But he did not come — whist had evidently proved 
too fascinating, and she danced on and on, tUl, on her return 
home, she was amazed to find that it was three o'clock. 

The next morning, at breakfast, she detailed all her pro- 
ceedings, and was hurt to perceive how very little interest her 
husband appeared to take in them ; he was deep in an article 
in a sporting paper, and gave her recital but scant attention. 
Seeing this, she took up her correspondence — two or three 
circulars, and a letter addressed in a straggling hand, which she 
quickly recognized, having seen it only too often at KnoUem. 

"The Marsfields are in London," she said, when she had 
read it, " or, rather, they come to-day. Mrs. Marsfield wants 
us to dine there to-morrow." 

" All right — we're disengaged." 

" But, Lindsay, it is Sunday." 

" What of that ? — one must eat one's dinner somewhere." 

" Yes, but — only — that is, I never did dine out on a Sun- 
day." 

^' Because you were never asked. For goodness' sake, don't 
set up Sabbatarian scruples I" 

" Then you want to go ?" 

" Of course — it's more amusing than dining at home." 

This was a bitt«r blow to Hyacinth, who thought a iite-d-tite 
with Lindsay perfect bliss; but she was determined not to 
show it, and said, curelcssly, — 

" I thought Lord Cottington was so resolved not to come 
till the end of the month." 
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'' Ah ! Well, I suppose he has changed his mind. If you 
care to ride this moruing, I don't mind going too. Shall I 
order the horses?" And, on her delighted assent, he strolled 
out of the room. 

Hyacinth was following, when her eye was caught by an 
envelope lying under hb chair. She stooped to pick it up, 
and saw that it was directed in Mrs. Mansfield's hand, and 
bore the Knotlem post-mark. Sol she was corresponding 
with Lindsay, and yet he pretended to be so little aware of her 
moYementa. What did it all mean? Poor Hyacinth felt 
miserable and bewildered as she crept into the library to lay 
the letter on Lindsay's table, and then np-stairs to put on her 
habit. 

It would have surprised, and considerably mortified, the 
cavaliers who crowded round Lady Ettrick in the park, and 
talked afterwards of her marvelously high spirits, if they had 
known how absolutely unheeded their speeches fell upon her 
ear. She laughed and talked almost mechanically, all the 
energies of her mind being occupied in the endeavor to solve 
the problem — Did Lindsay care for Mrs. Marsficld? Had he 
been in love with her before her marriage? — and had the sight 
of her revived his old attachment? Was it this that made 
him regret his marriage with herself? Now that her eyes 
were opened, would the dinner the ensuing night bring her 
any nearer to the solution of these questions? 

At present she could not answer ; her mind was in a state 
of chaotic misery and unrest. Yet through it all, pride, the 
determination that none should guess her feelings, enabled 
her to talk, laugh, and jest, and appear the gayest of the gay. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

"Trifles, light Mftir, 
Are to the jealons eonfirmatioiiB strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ." 

(hkeUo, 

It is now time to turn to Wilfred Lambert, and to inquire 
what he had been doing since we last saw him nnder the beech- 
tree in the Hjacinth Dell. He had lefl Stanham that very 
night, and, as we already know, had telegraphed to Hjacinth 
to say that he had sailed for America. Disappointed as he 
was at the present ill snccess of his suit, he still felt bat little 
doubt of its ultimate issue. It was so clear that Lindsay was 
devoted to Christian, and she seemed to receive his attentions 
80 much as a matter of course, that their marriage seemed to 
him a thing as certain as the due succession of the seasons ; 
and such being the case, who could doubt that his sweet Hya- 
cinth, the shock of her disappointment once overcome, would 
turn to him and reward his faithful attachment with her love? 
The more he thought of it, the more certain it seemed ; hts 
spirits began to rise, and he resolved to enjoy this journey to 
the uttermost, although he was counting the days that must 
elapse before his return. He felt he must stay away the whole 
year — ^he distrusted his own self-control, and knew that, if he 
were to return to England, he could not resist at once seeking 
Hyacinth. So he did his best to banish thought of Jier, and 
to concentrate his ideas on the pleasures of his journey — with- 
out, however, we are bound to add, any marked success. 

The ring he had taken as a love-token from her, that last 
day on the island, never left his finger, and would have recalled 
his thoughts even if they had been disposed to wander. What 
would have been his feelings could he have known what was 
really the cifee ? — that Hyacinth, having put the locket he had 
given her in exchange into tbc drawer of her rarely-opened 
writing-desk, had as completely forgotten its existence as if it 
bad never been in her posseicion I Indeed^ her memory of 
what had occurred on the island was far from being distinct ; 
misery of feeling that she had given h^r heart, .as she be- 
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lieved, unsought, the bewildeiment and dismaj consequent on 
the discovery that she had been inflicting on another the same 
agony which she was herself enduring, Wilfred's sudden de- 
parture, and the happy change which had come over her for- 
tunes — ^all combined to render her recollection less perfect than 
it might have been, and of the interchange of tokens she re- 
tained not the faintest recollection. He would hardly have 
believed this. His sanguine nature rendered it impossible for 
him to realize that he could fail in anything on which his 
heart was so ardently set as it was on calling Hyacinth his 
wife, and day by day he dreamed blissful dreams of their future 
life together. Of course he told himself there must be a cer- 
tain amount of sorrow in store for her at first ; it must be a 
bitter pang te see herself supplanted by a sister in every re- 
spect, save that of wealth, so greatly her inferior ; but she 
would soon reconcile herself to the inevitable, and, once his, 
never again should care or sorrow approach her. 

So he mused, building stately castles in the air of future 
happiness, and picturing to himself how different Stan ham 
would be with that bright spirit for its mistress. When he 
should have been wrapped in admiration of Niagara he saw 
little but Hyacinth, as she had looked that never-to-be-forgot- 
ten day under the great cedar at Stanham ; a vision of the 
ruined abbey arch on the island at Ettrick would rise before 
his eyes, even as he gazed on the wondrous beauties of the 
Yosemite Valley, and the very name of the Bridal Veil Fall 
conjured up a picture of how the would look in her white 
robes standing with him at the altar. 

In fact, he only saw all presented to his eyes through a vis- 
ion of Hyacinth ; perhaps it was that vision that made all he 
saw appear so bright and beautiful, that lent such rich coloring 
to the landscape, and gave such an unwonted brilliancy to the 
foliage. He traveled quickly, feeling unable to stay long in 
one place ; rapid movement seemed to make time pass more 
swiftly, and to bring his reunion with Hyacinth nearer. 

From San Francisco he visited Mexico, feeling a tinge of 
excitement at the danger, from which traveling in that coun- 
try is never free, of being probably robbed, and possibly mur- 
dered : but no misadventure befell him. 

Then, returning to San Francisco, he proceeded to Japan, 

China, and the Straits settlements ; and after visiting Ceylon, 
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arrived in Calcutta, and immediately proceeded up the country 
for some shooting. 

It was in December, at some outlying station where news- 
papers arrived but rarely, that in an old copy of the Tinvet he 
saw a short notice of the funeral of Sir Loudoun Ettrick. 
Sir Lindsay and Lady Ettrick s names were mentioned as not 
having returned from abroad, and by this means he learned 
that the marriage had taken place. His prediction had been 
fulfilled, nor had its accomplishment been long delayed, for, 
glancing at the date of the paper, he saw that Sir Loudoun's 
funeral had taken place early in August, and his daughter 
must therefore have been married before that time, and was 
evidently abroad for the honeymoon. He thought very ten- 
derly of Hyacinth,, left alone, as he naturally imagined, in 
such mournful circumstances ; he even weighed in his own 
mind the wisdom of returning home at once, and endeavoring 
to soothe her sorrow ; but he finally decided to wait till the 
appointed day, thereby giving her more time to forget her 
feelingd for her cousin. Of ultimate success he never suffered 
himself to doubt ; his disposition was a sanguine one, and he 
had long since persuaded himself that it was utterly impossible 
that, once convinced of her cousin's indifference. Hyacinth 
could possibly resist his own devotion. 

It seemed a terribly long time to wait till May — nearly five 
months ; and he devoted himself, with even more ardor than 
before, to traveling, and the examination of every place of 
interest that came in his way. Egypt .and the Holy Land 
occupied February and the early part of March ; Easter was 
spent in Rome, Athens having been visited en roiUe^ and the 
latter half of April was devot^ to Florence and the Riviera. 

Little did he dream, as he passed admiringly along that 
lovely coast, drawing vivid pictures of Hyacinth's delight when 
he brought her to see what had so charmed him, that she had 
beheld it all six months before in company with another ; or 
that at that time he had been as absolutely forgotten as if she 
had never seen him. 

Reaching Paris the first week in May, he saw in an Engflsh 

?aper the presentation of Lady Ettrick by Lady Tynedale. 
'hey were in London — then of course Hyacinth was with 
them, and they should meet in London, not in the Hyacinth 
Dell. He was rather sorry — ^he had drawn a vivid picture of 
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thei;r meeting under the beech-tree ; of her professions of snr- 
pnse, although she well knew he would come ; of his repeti- 
tion of the important question ; of her blushing silence, that 
would give consent ; of his rapturous happiness. 

Well, the latter part of the programme could be carried out 
equally well anywhere, his bliss would be too great to render 
the mise en schne of any special moment, and he began to count 
the hours till the eventful day. He reflected, as he leaned back 
in his comer of the railway-carriage as he sped London wards, 
that he did not know where Sir Lindsay and Lady Ettrick 
lived ; but here again the Morning Post stood him in good 
stead, for, as he languidly cast his eye over the fashionable 
intelligence, he saw, — 

" Sir Lindsay and Lady Ettrick entertained at dinner last 
evening, at their residence, 139 Park Street, Sir Charles and 
Lady Bellenden, Lord Elmton, etc., etc.'* 

So there was the information he required. He had nothing 
to do the next morning but to walk to Park Street, ask for 
Hyacinth, and learn his fate. He could not comprehend the 
nervousness that kept him awake nearly the whole of that 
night — " What had he to fear ?" he asked himself. Lindsay, 
his one rival, was fairly disposed of; it was hardly probable 
that during the winter she should have seen any one capable 
of supplanting him — surely then all must be right. 

When once convinced of the utter hopelessness of her love 
for Lindsay, she would naturally turn to one whose sentiments 
were so well known to her — nay, she was probably looking 
forward to the meeting of the morrow with as much impa- 
tience as himself. 

But, in spite of these sanguine anticipations, his nervous- 
ness increased, and when about half-past eleven the next 
morning he found himself at the door of 139 Park Street, it 
had assumed dimensions most unusual with him. 

" Miss Ettrick at home ?" he said, in as matter-of-fact a 
voice as he could assume, when the door opened after what had 
seemed to him an interminable delay. 

The butler stared. 

*^ Miss Ettrick I She don't live here, sir. She's in Uie 
country, sir, at Ettrick Hall ?" 

So, after all, he could not keep his tryst, for he well knew 
that the last train by which he could reach Ettrick was start- 
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ing at that momeDt. Fool I idiot that he had been, to assame 
80 certainly that she must be with her sister, that it had 
never once struck him to inquire whether such were the 
case! 

He stood so long lost in thought, revolving his own stupidity 
and disappointment, that the butler, not knowing exactly what 
to do, ventured to suggest that Lady Ettrick was at home, 
perhaps the gentleman might like to see her. 

His voice roused Wilfred from his abstraction. If he could 
not see Hyacinth, he might as well at any rate see Christian, 
and hear all she could tell him about her sister ; and he fol- 
lowed the servant almost mechanically. Preoccupied as he 
was, he was conscious of a sort of vague surprise at the mani- 
fold el^ancies of the drawing-room into which he was ushered. 
He had oflen heard Hyacinth laugh at her sister for her con- 
tempt for the prettincsses of Hie, and had strongly suspected 
that Christian rather prided herself on this peculiarity, as 
evidencing a strong mind, superior to the frivolities of the day. 
It argued, therefore, a wonderful change in her tastes to find 
her drawing-room ornamented like a Louis Quinze boudoir, 
with blue furniture, lace antimacassars with pink bows, look- 
ing-glasses A discretions and china in every conceivable and in- 
conceivable position. The curtains were pink, covered with 
lace ; the rose-colored blinds were partially drawn down, though 
not so much as to prevent a full view of the park, in all the 
beauty of its spring freshness. A cage of canaries stood in 
one window, a pair of love-birds were located in another ; al- 
together, though small, it was as bright and pretty a room as 
is often seen. Wilfred had ample time to examine it, for he 
was lefl alone for a considerable time. 

One thing greatly surprised him, which was, to see no por- 
trait of Hyacinth. Photographs abounded ; two large colored 
ones were on the writing-table, one of Sir Lindsay, the other 
of Christian, and on various stands and small tables were dis- 
played one of Sir Loudoun, two of Lady Tynedale, a small 
vignette of Christian, and three of Sir Lindsay in different 
attitudes, besides two of Mrs. Ettrick ; but of Hyacinth there 
was no sign. 

" Very strange," he thought, as he began to pace the tiny 
room, to the infinite peril of all the hric-d-brac therein dis- 
played — " very strange not to have a portrait of the sister she 
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is 80 fond of. I suppose she keeps it up in her own room. 
Evidently the butler was indiscreet in admitting me. I am 
too early, and her ladyship doubtless thinks me an unspeak- 
able bore; still, as I am here, I'd better stay, I suppose. 
What a fool I was to make so sure of finding Hyacinth here I 
If I*d only inquired last night, I might have been at Ettrick 
all right to-day." 

Meanwhile, Wilfred's arrival had been duly notified to Hya- 
cinth, who was up-stairs putting on her habit, and who, not 
hearing of his preliminary inquiry for Miss Ettrick, never 
doubt^ that he knew all about her marriage. Well, if he did, 
why should he have thought it necessary to come on the ap- 
pointed day, on what he knew must be an unavailing errand ? 
Still, though the meeting might be slightly awkward, it must 
come sooner or later, and there was certainly no reason for 
fear ; still, the thought of encountering the man who, on their 
last meeting, had breathed such passionate love into her ear, 
made her very nervous, and caused the delay in her appearance 
that appeared to Wilfred so prolonged. 

How would he greet her ? What would he say ? These 
were questions which she asked herself over and over again' 
as she leH her room, and slowly descended the stairs, closely 
attended by Scamp. She paused wiVMier hand on the handle 
of the door. Why did her heart beat so fast and her cheeks 
bum so hotly ? Why did the memory of that kiss, of which 
at the time she had been almost unconscious, come back to 
her now as it had never once done before ? Why did the 
scent of hawthorn and lilac seem borne on the breeze to her 
senses, and the lapping of the water among the reeds to strike 
on her ears ? Why, for the first time since she had thrust it 
into the drawer of her disused desk, did the recollection of 
the gold locket and of the turquoise ring, which Wilfred had 
taken in its stead, flash into her memory ? 

How long she might have stood at the door, engrossed with 
these and similar thoughts, we cannot say ; but Scamp, un- 
nsed to such proceedings, gave a sharp bark, which recalled 
her to herself, and she hurriedly opened it. Wilfred turned 
at the sound, and sprang forward in amazement. 

" Hyacinth I Why, they told me you were at Ettrick !^ 
what on earth did the fellow mean ? How thankful I am I 
came in 1 I shouldn't, if there had been a chance of reaching 
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Ettrick to-night. Well, Hyacinth'* — ^he took her hands, and 
pressed them closely — ^' I said I would come hack to the day, 
and here I am. You have never been out of my thoughts 
since we parted a year ago in the Hyacinth Dell. It was a 
hard trial to stay away when I saw that your father had been 
taken from you, more especially as the same paper told me 
that Christianas wedding had tdcen place, as we anticipated. 
I thought how lonely you would be, Hyacinth, and I longed 
— heaven knows how I longed I — ^to come back to you ; but I 
had promised to stay away a whole year, and I kept my word. 
And now, my own Bluebell, grown even bonnier than when I 
last saw you, have you no word of comfort for me ? Hyar 
cinth, say that I was right when I told you you would care 
for me — tell me that I may hope." 

So he was in the dark ! — he believed her free, and knew 
nothing of what had occurred ! What should she say ? How 
should she begin the work of enlightening him ? She hesi- 
tated and blushed, until, releasing her hands, he was about to 
throw his arm round her, and assume the consent she had not 
given ; then at length she found her tongue. 

^^ Stop 1" she exclaimed, starting back, and changing from 
red to white in a manner to him totally incomprehensible. 
^^Mr. Lambert, you do not know — ^you evidently have not 
heard — I never expected to see you." 

" Never expected to see me ! Hyacinth, you knew — ^you 
muit have known that I should come — ^that the hours were 
long to me till the time came when I could return to you with 
hope. Surely, Hyacinth, you knew this, and will give me the 
answer I long so to hear,*' and he advanced once more towards 
her. 

" Don't — ^you don't know — ^I am married I" cried Hyacinth 
in desperation ; the next moment she was aghast at the effect 
of her words. Wilfred staggered as if he had received a 
deadly blow, and turned white as he repeated the word " Mar- 
ried I" and sank into a chair. 

" Yes," said Hyacinth, standing before him and speaking 
rapidly. " We were mistaken ; Lindsay never cared for 
Christian — ^he was in love with me all the time. He told me 
so a week after you went away, and we were married in July. 
I never imagined your fancy for me would have lasted — but 
is it possible you never heard of my marriage?" 
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''Quite possible, indeed/' retarned Wilfred, in a voice so 
changed that Hyacinth again started. " You see, Hya — I 
beg pardon, I mean Lady Ettrick, — I knew that, if I remained 
within reach, you would prove a magnet infinitely too attrac- 
tive for me to resist ; so I went far away, and have been wan- 
dering in remote places, only longing for the time when I 
might come home. Papers seldom came in my way, and it 
was by the merest chance I saw the account of your father's 
funeral, and gathered from it that my predictions to you had 
been verified. When your servant told me that Miss Ettrick 
was in the country, I should have gone down to Elpashire at 
once, had I not known it was too late — that the last train of 
the day was gone. Forgive my intrusion — ^I am keeping you 
in ;" and he rose to go. 

" No, no, I can't let you go like this!" cried Hyacinth, to 
whose eyes the ready tears had sprung during his speech — 
" certainly not till you tell me you forgive me. You guessed 
my secret a year ago — ^you knew I loved Lindsay ; .can you 
wonder, when I found that he loved me, that I forgot every- 
thing, saving that I was the happiest woman in the whole 
world ? I told you I should never love any one else, but you 
would not believe me." 

Wilfred gave a groan. 

'' I hoped you would come back, having forgotten all about 
your feelings for me ; but surely, now that you find that I 
have achieved the only one thing that could ever have made 
me Irappy, there is no reason why we should not be friends ;" 
and she held out her hand. 

He took it, and stood gazing earnestly into her eyes. 

" Hyacinth," he said — " I must call you so for* the last time 
— I promise that I will ^always, in future, remember your 
proper title, — ^you have little idea of the blow your loss is to 
me. Wherever I have been — in the city or in the wilderness, 
in the forests or in the plains, — you have been ever before my 
eyes ; I have heard your voice in every murmur of the breeze 
— have seen you mirrored in every lake and stream. This 
ring" — and he pointed to the turquoise circlet on his lefl 
hand — " has never left my finger since the day you gave it to 
me. In fact, you are the only woman I ever loved, or ever 
shall love. I do not blame you, you could not have done 
otherwise ; but I am the victim of a double mistake. First, 
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in believing that you cared for me, when your whole heart was 
given to your cousin; secondly, in believing that he was at- 
tached to your sister. I might have guessed that, knowing 
you, he could hardly care to win another ; but hope blinded 
me. Friends ? Yes, indeed ; we could scarcely be less ;" and 
he wrung her hand till she could scarcely repress an exclama- 
tion of pain. 

How guilty she felt at the sight of the ring ! — at the thought 
of her own utter obliviousness of the locket that had been 
given her in exchange ! — ^but, at the same time, how she wished 
that that ring were safely back in her own possession 1 She 
could not ask him to give it her back, and yet she felt uncom- 
fortable at the thought of anything which had been r^arded 
by him in the guise of a love-token, belonging to any man but 
her husband. She hardly knew if she were glad or sorry that 
Lindsay knew nothing of Wilfred's proposal to her on the 
island ; she had no wish to reveal a secret which she hardly 
r^arded as her own, and yet she was far too honest and open- 
hearted not to dislike the idea of a mystery. 

All this had never struck her before ; she had been so occu- 
pied with Lindsay that, as we have said before, the thought of 
Wilfred had rarely, if ever, occurred to her. Now a sort of 
guilty feeling oppressed her, though why she could hardly tell. 
She certainly had done no wrong, except in at first misleading 
Wilfred as to her sentiments ; and this had been done unwit- 
tingly. Still, there was a sense of sorrow — ^a sort of presenti- 
ment of ill — that clung to her, she knew not why. 

Before long Wilfred took his leave, averring that, after such 
a shock, he longed to be alone ; and shortly after his departure 
Hyacinth mo'unted Bay Charmer, and started for the park. 
Her musings were graver than they were wont to be, and her 
numerous friends scarcely found her so bright and cheerful a 
companion as usual. She hud taken several turns, when, to 
her unspeakable surprise, she caught sight of Lindsay, who 
had gone out early, saying he was going to Prince's, riding 
with Mrs. Marsfieid and her husband. 

Was it wonderful that she should feel hurt ? If Lindsay 
cared to ride at all, why could he not ride with her? she 
thought, bitterly. Ah ! it showed that his love for her was 
waning! What had she done, that he should cease to care for 
her ? What could she do to recall his love ? 
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Now in reality Lindsay was very fond of hia wife, and had 
no more intention of paining her, or of hurting her feelings, 
than he had of flying; hut he invariably made himself the 
first object of life, and he was little likely to think of anything 
save his own amusement, or to deny himself the very slightest 
gratification ; he had it not in him to consider others, when 
any pleasure of his own, no matter how small, was in question. 
He had gone out intending, as he had told his wife, to go and 
play rackets; but on his way to Hans Place he encountered 
Philip Marsiield, had strolled with him to Grosvenor Place, 
and finding Mrs. Marsfield just about to start for her ride, had 
acquiesced in her suggestion that he should mount her groom's 
horse and accompany them. So his appearance in the park 
was really quite unpremeditated ; but of this, of course. Hya- 
cinth was unaware, and felt considerably hurt, which feeling 
was not decreased by seeing him turn down Grosvenor Place 
with the Marsfields. It did not strike her that he was not 
riding his own horse, and that it was but natural that he should 
ride the animal home. She had hoped that he would join her, 
and return home with her, and was proportionately disappointed 
when he turned away. 

How merry her laugh was that morning, and how frequent ! 
She feared so much that any one should perceive that she was 
pained, and should blame Lindsay — ^Lindsay, who, in spite of 
her fear that he had ceased to love her as he had once done, 
was the one object of her adoration. 

When a woman loves as truly and devotedly as did Hya- 
cinth, it takes a vast amount of sorrow and neglect to open 
her eyes to the fact that her idol is unworthy of her devotion, 
or to make her comprehend that, although in his own way 
the man whom she adores really does love her, the merest 
trifle ministering to his amusement or pleasure is of infinitely 
more importance in his eyes than her feelings or happiness. 
It is long indeed before the loving eyes are opened. Happy 
are the women capable of prolonging their moral blindness, 
and believing forever in the affection and perfection of their 
lords. Happy indeed are they who can be amply satisfied by 
a careless endearment or occasional caress, and never give a 
thought to long days of loneliness, to months of carelessness 
and neglect. Happy are they indeed; to them the idoL is 
still of purest gold, and the clay feet never become apparent 
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But HyaciDth was little likely to be one of these enyiable 
and placid individuals. She loved Lindsay with an affectioo 
too deep and strong to be utterly devoid of jealousy. She 
had,dn the early days of their married life, erected him on a 
moral pedestal, and believed him to be everything highest, 
best, most high-minded ; but this ideal had been more than 
once rudely shaken, even before their return to England ; and 
his ill-temper on the day of their arrival at Ettrick, and objec- 
tion to allowing her to give Christian her own diamonds in 
exchange for the heirlooms, had still more tended to convince 
her that, after all, he was but mortal, and, as such, possessed 
of failings like the rest of the human raee. 

It was a shock, no doubt, — women have the instinct of vene- 
ration strongly developed, and are ready and willing to worship 
their husbands, if only such reverence be possible, — but she 
did not dwell upon it. It was unpleasant, and she put it from 
her, and dwelt only on his love for her, and their happi- 
ness. It was not until his hasty speech, on her pressing him 
to go out with her, that the thought of doubting his affection 
ever occurred to her ; but the thought having once presented 
itself, utterly refused to be banished, strive as she would. 
Then came her jealousy of his attentions to Mrs. Marsfield, 
which, having lain curiously dormant and unsuspected in her 
breast all through the winter at Knotlem, had blazed forth 
into unmistakable flame on her first realizing her own feelings 
in London. If Lindsay were so tired of her that he cared 
for some one else, he should see that she, too, could be indif- 
ferent, though, even as she so resolved, a sharp pang told her 
that she loved him far too well to feign indifference easily. 

She mused on all this sitting over her solitary luncheon, and 
while one visitor after another came in for afternoon visits. 

When she went out at four o'clock she felt but little in- 
clined for shopping, or driving about card-leaving ; she felt that 
something was required to give a turn to her painful thoughts, 
so she drove to Prince's, where she was tolerably certain of 
finding all the members of the set she most frequented. 

A graceful patineuse on real ice, she had taken eagerly to 
the strange mania which has so completely changed the habits 
of fashionable London, rendering early rising an exciting 
pleasure, and severe exertion in tropical weather a refreshing 
pastime. Responding to numerous salutations, she passed 
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graoefally several times up and down the crowded rink, and 
suddenly foand herself face to face with Wilfred Lambert. 
It was a decided surprise. On leaving her five hours before 
he had seemed so utterly depressed that his appearance in a 
crowded place of gay resort seemed somewhat incongruous, 
but his greeting was even more surprising than his appearance. 
He turned and joined Hyacinth, tiClked lightly of mutual 
friends and social matters, complimented her on her skating, 
described several tours de force which he had seen in America, 
and which he should be glad to communicate to her, and was 
as intimate and as insouciant as if he had met her every day 
of the season. 

It was an immense relief to Hyacinth — it released her from 
the dread that she had made him terribly miserable and 
marred his life ; but perhaps unacknowledged, nay, even un- 
known to herself, was a slight feeling of pique at his extremely 
rapid recovery. But this was, as we have said, undreamed of 
by herself, and she soon found herself greatly enjoying Wil- 
fred's conversation, and reflecting that she was very glad he 
had returned, he was so much pleasanter than any other mem- 
ber of their acquaintance. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



" How sleeps jon rock, whose half-day's bath is done. 
With abroad bright side beneath the broad bright san. 
Like sea-njrmph tired, on cushioned mosses sleeping; 
Yet, nearer drawn, bcnetvth her purple tresses 
From drooping brows we find her slowly weeping. 
So many a wife for cruel man's caresses 
Must inly pine and pine, yet outward bear 
A gallant rront to this world's gaudy glare." 

The Tide Roek, 

Snt LiNBSAT and Lady Ettrick dined alone that night, a 
somewhat unusual occurrence, and Hyacinth at once informed 
her husband of Wilfred Lambert's visit. She did not think 
herself justified in revealing his secret. Lindsay had never 
asked her whether Mr. Lambert had proposed to her ; uulass 
he did so now she had, she conceived, no right to reveal the 
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fact. She did, however, go very near the subject, for she said, 
" He was extremely surprised to see me. He expected to see 
Christian as Lady Ettrick." 

But Lindsay was evidently not particularly attending ; he 
said indeed that Wilfred had been away a long time, and 
wondered what fun he could have found in wandering about 
outlandish places ; but Hyacinth was somewhat mortified to 
perceive that the relations formerly existing between her and 
Mr. Lambert had, to all appearance, entirely escaped his 
memory. She was piqued, and yet she was not sorry to 
escape the cross-questioning which would have obliged her to 
disclose a secret she did not consider her own. She had made 
a remark- on her surprise at seeing Lindsay in the park, and 
his answer, conveying that his presence there had been totally 
unpremeditated, greatly soothed her ; and she b^an to talk 
with her natural gayety of her adventures at Prince's that 
afternoon, and of all the new evolutions which Wilfred had 
been describing to her. 

*^ Get him to teach you,*' observed Lindsay ; '^ with your 
figure, if you try anything of that sort, you're sure to succeed, 
and you* II drive all the women wild with envy, which, I be- 
lieve, is the highest object of a woman's ambition. And, oh ! 
just make up a little dinner for — what day are we free? 
Tuesday? very well. Ask the Bellendens, and the Mars- 
fields, and the Montacutes, Madge Vane and Lambert ; it'll 
be a very good fit. Where are you going to-night ?" 

" Helen Tynedale has some early music. I do wish you 
would come." 

" Not I ; music's all very well, but I can't stand a stufiy 
room." 

" It wouldn't be stufiy, and we could come away as soon as 
you liked." 

" Have you nothing else ? Oh 1 Yes, I forgot. Lady 
Marchton*s dance — perhaps I'll meet you there," and Lind- 
say sauntered off, leaving his wife to dress with a heavy heart. 
He would not bore himself by going. with her for a few min- 
utes to their own cousin, but he would go to a dance in a tiny 
house, which was sure to be hot, crowded, and dull, because 
Lady March ton was Mrs. Marsfield's chosen friend, and he 
would be pretty sure to meet her there. All the pleasure she 
had derived from finding he had not ridden with the Mar^ 
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fields by appointment had already Tanished — she was be^n- 
ning to feel both neglected and aggrievedj and this feeling was 
far from being decreased when, on entering Lady Marchton's 
crowded rooms, the first object that met her eye was Lindsay 
sitting in the conservatory, at the end of the drawing-room, 
with Mrs. Marsfield, half hidden behind a stand of roses. 
She was loth, indeed, to allow to herself that Lindsay could 
do wrong, but it was a sore and bitter mortification to her, and 
to hide it she laughed and talked more gayly than was her 
wont, and people said, "How well Lady Ettrick was looking; 
what wild spirits she had !'' 

Presently Wilfred Lambert was at her side. Lady March- 
ton was one of the innumerable young ladies with whom he 
had fancied himself in love before he had met Hyacinth and 
learned what love really was, and having met her at Prince's 
that afternoon, he had received an invitation. Very soon he 
had persuaded Hyacinth that it was very hot, and was seated 
beside her in a cool^nd sequestered nook on the stairs, accept- 
ing her invitation to dinner for the ensuing Tuesday, and 
eagerly making arrangements for early meetings at Prince's, 
to teach her the evolutions she was bent on learning. 

Though only half her attention was given to what he said, 
the othev half being intently fixed upon any movement that 
might be made by either Lindsay or his companion. Hyacinth 
was conscious of a vague surprise at Wilfred's self-possession, 
and at his willingness to seek her society ; she could not help 
recalling how, that very morning, he had staggered and turned 
white on learning that she was the wife of another. Could 
he have been acting ? No, the start was too genuine, the ring 
of truth in his voice too unmistakable ; she was inexpressibly 
glad he should have resigned himself so speedily, but — she 
could not help thinking it strange. But this afiiected indif- 
ference had a reason of which she, in her innocence, little 
dreamed. 

Wilfred Lambert, as we have said, was a man naturally de- 
voted to self-pleasing, and his education had not been such as 
to hamper him with any of the restraints of principle. W^ith 
him, to wish for a thing was to possess it, if its attainment 
were within the bounds of possibility ; it mattered not at what 
cost of pain, sorrow, or injury to others. He would not have 
injured any one willfully or needlessly, but if his best friend 
M 23 
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stood between him and his wishes, he would have sacrificed 
him without a second thought. He loved Hyacinth as a pas- 
sionate nature like his does love, when really stirred for abso- 
lutely the first time ; his passion had grown and had gained 
depth and strength during his solitary wanderings, and the 
blow which had shattered his sanguine hopes, and revealed to 
him his longed-for bride as the wife of another, had been 
severe and keenly felt He had gone out from Hyacinth's 
presence that morning stunned and dazed, conscious of a 
weight of misery, yet hardly realizing the depth of his despair. 

He had wandered on, not heeding where he was going, till 
he suddenly found himself in the full throng of Rotten Kow, 
and before he could turn and escape, he had seen something 
that had filled his mind with a new train of ideas. He had 
seen Hyacinth's face of amazement and bitter jealousy on first 
catching sight of her husband riding at Mrs. Marsfield's side ; 
he had also noticed Sir Lindsay's apparent devotion, and bis 
companion's air of calm proprietorship. 

Wilfred knew Mrs. Marsfield of old — nay, he had once 
worshiped at her shrine, and was well aware that she had few 
equals in the art of both taking and retaining captive the man 
she might select for the proud position of her domestic cU- 
tach6. Surely here was an opportunity for him. Sir Lindsay 
was evidently ensnared, his wife as evidently bitterly jealous; 
why should it not be his task to console her? — why should 
he not ? — but we need hardly pursue his thoughts further. 
Suffice it to say that they wrought the change in him that so 
surprised and yet relieved Hyacinth. 

** And how did your hunting winter please you ?" he asked, 
at length. ^^ I shall never forget that it was the fox that 
proved my first introduction to you." 

" Oh ! I enjoyed the hunting of all things, and I really had 
a great deal." 

" And you like Knotlem ?" 

" Yes" — the answer did not come so readily this time — 
Hyacinth was thinking that Knotlem was responsible for their, 
intimacy with thjB Marsfields — ''it is capitally situated for 
hunting. Do you know it ?" 

" I stayed for a fortnight once in the neighborhood, at 
Marsfield. Of course you know Lord Cottington ?" 

*' Oh 1 ye*) ; such a nice, courteous old gentleman." 
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" Were bis son and his wife living there?" asked Wilfred, 
determined to make her speak of her rival. " Mrs. Marsfield 
is considered vcr^ handsome." 

" Yes, they were at home," replied Hyacinth, in so con- 
strained a manner that, without the information he had gained 
in the park, Wilfred would at once have guessed the state of 
the case ; his companion was too guileless to be able to conceal 
her feelings. " I know people call Mrs. Marsfield handsome. 
I don't admire her style." 

" Very naturally," thought Wilfred. " It is not often that 
women do admire their rivals. Bless me, bow blind some men 
are 1 That Sir Lindsay, with this lovely, fresh treasure of his 
own at home, cannot be content, but must needs get himself 
entangled with a coarse woman like Laura Marsfield, who has 
no more cultivation of mind than — the cook 1 Well, his folly 
is my opportunity. It isn't my place to quarrel with his stu- 
pidity, only, if I were he, I should act pretty differently." 

" Going, Lady Ettrick ?-^80 soon ? It is quite early." 

" I am tired," replied Hyacinth, wearily. She had just seen 
Lindsay wish Mrs. Marsfield good-night, and take his depart- 
ure. ^^ And if I am to have this skating-lesson at half-past 
ten, I must have some rest. Are you quite sure it is not 
giving you a great deal of trouble ?" 

*^ Quite certain that it will be a great pleasure. I am sure 
you will catch the knack at once, and I shall be very proud 
of my pupil." 

" So you're to have your first lesson this morning ?" said 
Lindsay, at breakfast. '^ I've nothing to do this morning ; I'll 
oome and see how you get on." 

Was he blind, that he did not see the flash of pleasure that 
fllumined his wife's face at his words ? Or, seeing it, is it 
possible he could disregard it? At any rate, she had the 
unwonted pleasure of his accompanying her, though whether 
Wilfred Lambert greatly appreciated his appearance on the 
scene may well be doubted. But once at Prince's, Hyacinth 
saw little more of him. He soon got tired of watching her 
instruction in the new American step, lounged about and talked 
to the few people he knew who were there at that early hour, 
disappeared for a game of rackets, and then sauntered up to 
his wife to say he was bored — it was slow so early, and he was 
going to Tattersall's. 
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" 1*11 come and sit in the park with you, if you like," said 
Hyacinth, with an alacrity by no means flattering to her pains- 
taking instructor ; ** or, it isn't very late, we mitrht ride.** 

No, Lindsay preferred to go his own way ; and he answered 
pettishly that he had not asked her to come away — she was 
very well amused, and had better stay. Besides, had he not 
said he was going to Tattersall's, where he certainly could not 
take her. 

Wilfred had discreetly found a friend out of ear-shot during 
this matrimonial colloquy, but when he rejoined Hyacinth, 
after Lindsay's departure, and saw the sad expression of her 
eyes, he could but marvel at the indifference of the man to 
whom she was so evidently devoted, and hated him for giving 
her pain, even while he blessed him for playing into his hands. 

" It cannot last," he thought ; *^ she must soon be disgusted 
at his neglect and open preference of another woman. She is 
proud, and a rival will touch her nearly. She will grow 
miserable and reckless, and then will be my opportunity." 

If Hyacinth could only have had a glimpse of his thoughts, 
how she would have shrunk from his touch and banished him 
from her society ; but we cannot, perhaps mercifully, see what 
is passing in the minds of our companions ; and Wilfred's 
manner being quiet and perfectly deferential. Hyacinth found 
him a very pleasant companion — pleasunter, indeed, than any 
of her London friends. It was so pleasant to meet some one 
who knew Christian, and could talk about Ettrick and Elm- 
shire news generally ; though it was rather a trial when he 
accidentally observed that he wondered her sister was not with 
her. 

*' Christian does not care for London," she said, quickly. 

And Wilfred said no more, perceiving that he had touched 
a jarring chord, which was indeed the case. Hyacinth had 
built castles in the air all the winter, of the delight it would 
be to have her sister to stay with her in London ; and perhaps 
Lindsay was never so near losing his empire over her heart as 
when he absolutely refused to allow her to invite Christian. 

" He had married one sister, not both — it would bore him 
to have any one staying in the house ; and besides. Hyacinth 
knew very well that Christian was so odd and unconventional 
that she could not help doing something to disgrace them. 
No, after that meeting at Elmton" (of the particulars of which 
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the reader has yet to he informed), " he had made a vow that 
Christian phould never have the opportunity of^ airing her 
oddities in London under hd roof. . They would go and stay 
at Ettrick sometunes : in the country, where she was known, 
it did not matter so much.'* 

Hyacinth wept bitterly, and attempted some remonstrance, 
but without effect, save that of making her husband cross ; 
and yet Lindsay had no intention in the world of being un- 
kind, nor any idea that he was not conducting himself as an 
exemplary husband. He really loved Hyacinth very dearly, 
but that did not appear to him the very slightest reason why 
he should deviate one hair's breadth from the path that pleased 
him best, or should defer to her wishes in any detail that in- 
terfered, no matter how slightly, with his own amusement. 
She had her horses, carriages, and servants, and perfect liberty 
to go wherever she pleased and to make what friends she 
liked — ^what more could she require ? 

The idea* of a fond heart yearning for a return of its over- 
whelming affection, would have been incomprehensible to him ; 
he would probably have stigmatised it as romantic nonsense, 
fit for nothing but a novel. And it never occurred to him 
that honest-hearted, innocent, and unconscious of evil as his 
young wife was, it was yet a somewhat hazardous experiment 
to set one so utterly guileless and unaccustomed to the world 
and its ways afloat on such a troubled sea, without either the 
rudder of experience or the protection of her husband's pres- 
ence. He forgot that, unlike the other young married women 
who were led by their natural protectors to follow unques- 
tioned their own devices, she had had positively no experience 
of the world on which she found herself suddenly launched, 
and that her very ignorance of the ways of that world was 
very likely to place her in compromising predicaments. But 
he never gave a thought to all this ; even if he had, he would 
probably have dismissed the idea as troublesome. " Oh ! it 
was all right. Hyacinth was steady enough," and he would 
not have swerved a hair's breadth from his career of self- 
pleasing. 

Steady Hyacinth certainly was — far more so than her high 
spirits ever induced people to give her credit for being. She 
cared more for one of Lindsay's smiles than she would have 
done for the collected worship of London, if such had been 

23* 
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laid at her feet ; she would have been perfectly happy and 
contented to pass the rest of her life on a desert island alone 
with him, though she was very far from disliking either society, 
or all the amusements so natural to her age ; but it was in the 
very depth of her affection that her danger lay. 

Extremes meet — sugar will turn to vin^ar, and slighted 
love to gall. Unconsciously, and in spite of her love for Lind- 
say, Hyacinth's feelings were growing very bitter, more espe- 
cially when she saw the empire which Mrs. Marsfield evidently 
possessed and ostentatiously paraded over him. It was an 
ever-present trouble — ^a constant blister, that irritated and 
embittered every moment of her life. 

In these sorrows the poor child had no one to whom to 
turn ; the only really intimate friend she had, her cousin, 
Lady Tynedale, saw with regret that Sir Lindsay allowed his 
wife to go out invariably alone, but sets in London lie wide 
apart^ and of his great intimacy with Mrs. Marsfield she had 
never even heard. Also, she was not a member of Prince's ; 
she had no wish to risk the safety of her limbs, or to exhibit 
herself in ungainly attitudes to the gaze of the multitude ; 
neither had she the least desire for a spot where meetings 
could be conveniently arranged, so as to seem accidental — any 
one she wished to see could be openly asked to Belgrave 
Square. Nor did she feel disposed to rave about its being " so 
charming to have tea under the trees ;" she knew that such 
conditions were chiefly favorable to the liquid being half cold, 
and more than probably sprinkled with green flics. But by not 
frequenting this universal resort, she remained in ignorance of 
Wilfred Lambert's constant attendance upon Hyacinth — in- 
deed, as she seldom cared to go to balls, she was quite un- 
aware of his presence in London until, one day, in the middle 
of June, he came in when she was sitting with her cousin. 
His air of being perfectly at home at once struck her, and in 
a very short time she felt the repulsion with which he had 
ipspired her on the night of the Ettrick ball revive. 

Wilfred endeavored to outstay her, but she was determined 
to remain, and at length, perceiving her intention, he took 
leave, saying, as he did so, ^' We shall meet to-night," and 
receiving a smiling assent. 

^^ I thought Mr. Lambert had gone to America," said Lady 
Tynedale, almost before the door had closed. 
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'' Tea, but not for life," said Hyacinth, laughing. 

'^ He seems on pretty intimate terms with you.'* 

" Well, yes. Of course I know him better than any one 
else, and he is here a good deaL Besides, he is teaching me 
some new skating-stepe. You can't think how envious people 
are ! They can't make out the knack." 

Lady Tynedale sat silent for a few moments, meditating 
how she should give her inexperienced young cousin a hint 
as to the imprudence of becoming too intimate with so young 
a man as Wilfred Lambert ; but it was not easy to frame her 
warning so as to avoid the appearance, of a lecture, and she 
was wise enough to know that more harm has been done in 
this world by so-called good advice than by almost any other 
means. But at last she said, — 

^' Hyacinth, I'm sure you won't be offended when I say I 
hope you don't have Mr. Lambert here very much when you 
are alone. I was struck by his appearing just now un- 
announced. You are too young and pretty to be careless, 
and I know Sir Lindsay is out a great deal. Forgive my 
saying this, but I know your early life renders you more 
inexperienced in the world's ways than you would otherwise 
be." 

A month before, Hyacinth would have been in an agony 
of terror that she had done something improper in receiving 
Wilfred at all when she was alone ; but, unfortunately, one 
night Lady Bellenden, one of the fastest young married 
women in London, had observed her watching Sir Lindsay 
and Mrs. Marsfield with her eyes full of tears, and had com- 
passionated, although she could by no means comprehend her 
distress. However, she had given her the benefit of her wis- 
dom and experience in the advice that, so lonp; as she sat and 
looked tearfully at her husband, there was little chance of his 
returning to her. If she wanted to get him back, her best 
plan was to set up a flirtation of her own, the more violent 
the better. Even if it had not the desired effect, it would 
amuse her, and prevent her fretting. 

And Hyacinth, who had as much comprehension of, and 
capacity for, flirtation — the deliberate, cold-blooded attraction, 
that is to say, of a member of the opposite sex, for the sake 
of vanity, or any motive other than love — as a child of four, 
listened eagerly to the worldly wisdom of a more experienced 
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woman, and, in her endeavor to pique Lindsay, was so cordial 
to Wilfred Lambert as to deoeive him into the belief that he 
was beginning to make an impression on her heart He would 
have been considerably mortified could he have seen how 
every fibre of it was wound round Lindsay, although, at times, 
in her misery and mortification, she almost persuaded herself 
that she hated him. 

She had ventured onoe to say something of her feelings with 
regard to his constant attendance on Mrs. Marsfield, but he had 
cut her remonstrances very short. " He did not choose to be 
dictated to; he never interfered with her amusements, and 
she had no right to complain of his conduct. Very few men 
gave their wives so much of their company as he did ;" and 
he lefl the Mom, leaving Hyacinth to weep bitterly over her 
folly in having spoken, but restoring her to happiness again in 
the evening by being in high good humor — as, indeed, he gen- 
erally was when everything went smoothly, and in accordance 
with his wishes. 

Lady Tynedale little knew the ordeal through which her 
young cousin was passing, although she was uneasy at Wilfred^s 
unannounced entrance, and very angry with Sir Lindsay for 
leaving his inexperienced wife so entirely to her own devices. 
If she had known the long hours that Hyacinth and Wilfred 
passed in each other's society at Prince's, in Park Street, and 
at every ball and party, she would hardly have been satisfied 
with her cousin's answer. 

^^ Oh, he is here a good deal ; Lindsay likes to have him. 
They have been smoking in the library this afternoon, and 
talking over all their Ascot proceedings last week." Which 
was strictly true. Hyacinth was straightforward by nature, 
and, besides, she was too thoroughly indifferent to Wilfred to 
have invented any excuse for his appearance. She liked him 
to come ; he talked pleasantly and amused her, and prevented 
her counting the hours till Lindsay appeared — ^but that was 
all ; and her tone was so perfectly unconcerned that Lady Tyne- 
dale, always fearful of saying too much, changed the subject, 
and soon after took her leave. 

Mrs. Ettrick had prolonged her visit into Devonshire con- 
siderably beyond the period originally fixed for her return. 
She had been deeply mortified at what had really been want 
of due thought on the part of Lindsay and Hyacinth, but 
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wliicli slie chose to magnify into an intentional affront offered 
her by her daughter-in-law. She returned to London, how- 
ever, about the end of June, and. ever ready to take offense 
and imagine slights, was displeased not to find Lindsay and 
Hyacinth awaiting her in Chapel Street. 

After resting herself, she set forth to see them, but received 
the intelligence that neither was at home, and was turning from 
the door, when a four-in-hand drove up, on the box of which 
she perceived Hyacinth. It was Wilfred Lambert's drag, and 
Mrs. Ettrick, who had not heard of his return to England, at 
once noticed on what intimate terms he appeared with his com- 
panion. She had not long, however, for observation; Sir 
Lindsay and his wife alighted, and Wilfred drove on to deposit 
Lady Bellenden and Mrs. Trevor, who were also members of 
the party. 

It was not long before Mrs. Ettrick turned the conversation 
upon Mr. Lambert, and it was soon abundantly apparent to 
her that he was so constantly in Park Street as to be almost 
an inmate of the house. A few days' observation confirmed 
this impression, and, never cordially disposed towards Hyacinth, 
she also took grave exception to many of her proceedings. 
Herself incapable of ever understanding an extreme affection 
such as Hyacinth felt for Lindsay, she would have scoffed at 
the idea that half her daughter-in-law's restless craving for ex- 
citement was due to mortification at her husband's refusing to 
go out with her, and at his attention to another woman. She 
was quite inclined to agree with Lindsay that Hyacinth ought 
to think herself very fortunate in being able to follow her own 
devices undisturbed, and would have sneered at regrets which 
she could not comprehend. Not that Hyacinth was by any 
means likely to confide them to her. She had never had a 
cordial feeling towards Mrs. Ettrick, and although she did her 
best to like her for Lindsay's sake, the endeavor was far from 
being successful. But now, when her heart was aching, hgr 
eyes often full of tears, only dispersed by the loud laughter 
and incessant excitement of which Mrs. Ettrick chose to dis- 
approve, her feelings were rapidly becoming those of active 
dislike. 

The truth was that Mrs. Ettrick found it by no means con- 
venient that Hyacinth should have established a society of her 
own, in which she had no part. She had intended that matters 
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should be very different ; she had proposed to herself to lunch 
in Park Street, to make use of Hyacinth's Victoria in the 
afternoon, to dine with her son whenever he and his wife were 
at home, and to enjoy the advantage of being taken to all 
parties. But the reality was very different. Lindsay and 
Hyacinth went out soon aAer breakfast — she to Prince's, he 
either there or to his club, and unless certain that he would 
return to luncheon, she very often lunched with a friend. 
Then, as to dinner, Mrs. Ettrick soon found that, on the rare 
occasions when they did not dine out, small dinners were 
made up, utterly irrespective of her, while the parties to which 
Hyacinth chose to go were seldom those to which she was 
invited. 

To do Hyacinth justice, she never made up a dinner-party 
without suggesting to Lindsay that they ought to ask his 
mother; but he had always just settled the matter in his 
mind, and generally told her not to be troublesome. 

Mrs. Ettrick was scandalized, too, at the intimacy wit^ 
Wilfred Lambert. In her young married days no one had 
ever evinced the slightest desire to become her cavaliere ter- 
vante, and if not absolutely jealous of her daughter-in-law's 
superior powers of attraction, it was something very near akin 
to that feeling that made her regard the friendship with such 
a jaundiced eye. She was con^Autly throwing out hints and 
innuendoes, but they fell pointless. Hyacinth was too guileless 
to understand them, and Lindsay was thinking of something 
else. 

At length, one morning, early in July, she chanced to find 
Lindsay alone, and heard that Hyacinth had a bad headache, 
and was still in bed. 

" I don't wonder at her being knocked up," said Mrs. Et- 
trick, grimly ; " when I was young, people never thought of 
racketing about like this. I wonder you allow it." 

"Allow what?" 

" Why, allow your wife to half kill herself skating at that 
disreputable Prince's," — Mrs. Ettrick had failed to be elected 
a member, and ever after spoke of the elub with stern repre- 
hension — " and then going out all the afternoon, and dancing 
all night. Now, if you hud but married Christian 1" 

'iHang Christian I she's crazy. I shoul4 have shut her up 
in a lunatic asylum by this time. I don't see that Bluebell 
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does any barm ; she only does what all the other young women 
do." 

*' Then she has always got that Mr. Lamhert dangling after 
her.'* 

" Lambert? — ^well, what of that? he's a very 'good sort of 
fellow, and he taught her some skating dodge. She knows 
him better than any other man.'' 

^* You did not think him a * very good sort of fellow' that 
time down at Ettrick, Lindsay." 

" Well, no, because I was ass enough to be jealous of him. 
More fool 1 1 any one might have seen with half an eye that 
Hyacinth was over head and ears in love with me." 

'' Well, I hope you mayn't have cause to be jealous again." 

** What do you mean ?" said Lindsay, now thoroughly 
ronsed. " I jealous again I jealous of Hyacinth 1 Mother, 
do you know what you are saying?" 

^^ Perfectly ; I am only warning you that a tame cat is 
rather a dangerous appendaige at times. People are beginning 
to talk." 

Now this statement was both true and false ; it was true 
that it was banning to be remarked that Mr. Lambert was 
literally Lady Ettrick's shadow, but it was false that any rumor 
of these remarks had reached Mrs. Ettrick's ears, so that the 
insinuation was as gratuitous an invention as if no whisper of 
poor Hyacinth's '* flirtation" had ever been uttered. Lindsay 
colored angrily. 

^* Beginning to talk I A tame cat a dangerous appendage.! 
Stuff! What imprudent thing has she been doing? I'll see 
about it to-morrow. She shall drop Lambert at once." 

Mrs. Ettrick said no more, and her son, after luncheon, 
strolled down to his club. It was a hot afternoon, the room 
was empty, and very soon his study of the Times merged into 
blissful slumber. How long it lasted he never knew, but when 
he once more became conscious of what was passing around 
him he heard two men talking near him, and before he could 
move his own name arrested his attention. 

" I wonder what Ettrick will do ?" 

" Do, my dear fellow, perhaps he'll never hear it. Trust 
Wild Hyacinth for keeping her own counsel." 

" Well, but if it's such a secret as all that, how did you 
contrive to get hold of it ?" 
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" Just stumbled into it Was walking up Park Street to 
Mrs. Percy*8, and was passing the Ettricks' door, when the 
drag drove up with only those two. I don't know if she 
was afraid of being seen, but she was down almost before it 
stopped. I bonder she didn't break her neck." 

" What o'clock ?" 

" About a quarter to one, for I played whist here till after 
twelve." 

" Well, Wild Hyacinth will be clever if she keeps the story 
dark. lAmbert's always about her, isn't he ?" 

" Oh yes, has been all the season ; old lover, I fancy." 

" She's a pretty creature." 

'< Humph ! — well, yes, but so wild — such tearing spirito one 
minute, and so gloomy the next. However, mind 1 I told 
you, but don't let it go further, I don't want to make mischief." 

" Very well. Wild Hyacinth is safe for me, but you'll see 
itll be all- over London to-morrow. Of course you know Mab 
Trevor has eone off with Le Vergnier?" 

<' No, I hadn't heard it. What, that fellow at the Em- 
bassy?" 

^* No, his elder brother. I only heard a scrap of the story, 
— something about a Richmond dinner ; I can't toll you any 
of the particulars." 

^^ She was one of Wild Hyacinth's pals. Birds of a feather, 
you know, — ^we shall hear of her next," and the two young 
men left the room, where Sir Lindsay remained almost para- 
lyzed. His Hyacinth, his Bluebell driving alone with Wilfred 
Lambert, at one in the morning I She to be known as Wild 
Hyacinth, a by- word in the club 1 Surely this must be some 
hideous nightmare I But no, he felt painfully aware that it 
was his waking ears that had heard the words. He never 
thought of doubting ; he knew both the speakers, and that 
the man who testified to having seen Hyacinth in so equivocal 
a position knew her well, and was usually accurate in his state- 
ments. Why had not his mother warned him before ? Why 
had she not saved him from disgrace ? No thought of blam- 
ing himself for want of care occurred to him ; Hyacinth, his 
mother, Wilfred Lambert. — all were to blame ; he was but a 
victim. But as he walked rapidly homewards, every sound 
seemed to resolve itself into a reiterated cuckoo-cry of Wild 
Hyacinth I Wild Hyacinth 1 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

" Bat sadneaa on the soul of Ida fell, 
And hatred of her weakness blent with shame." 

Th€ Prineen* 

It is time that we should return to Christian, whom we left 
somewhat disoomposed by the behavior of some of the mem- 
bers of the ElmtOD deputation. She would not for worlds have 
confessed so much, but in her heart she was far from being 
prepossessed in favor of any member of the party, excepting, 
perhaps, the fair secretary, Miss Sophonisba. She had ex- 
pected deputies of a higher dass, and it was a rude shock to 
her susceptibilities to find such vulgar women as Mrs. Jonas 
and Mrs. Garden placed on a level with her. She was begin- 
ning to experience the difference between equality in theory, 
a very grand and elevated sentiment, and equality in practice, 
a very uncomfortable and disturbing reality. But she would 
not allow this to herself; she told herself that she had been 
very foolish to expect deputies of a higher class from a small 
manu&cturing town like Elmton. Really Dr. Barker seemed 
an intelligent woman, if only she had not such a shrill voice, 
and such a disagreeable nasal twang ; and the secretary was 
quite pretty, and appeared ladylike. 

But, on the whole. Christian did not look forward to her 
first committee night so much as she would naturally have ex- 
pected, or as she would have done if she had not been favored 
ijHth this introduction to some of the members. 

Dire was Dr. Barker's wrath at the misbehavior of her col- 
leagues. She congratulated herself much on having obtained 
possession of the check, fearing that Christian must necessa- 
rily be disgusted at such an exhibition \ and was so occupied 
in expressing her opinion of the widows and of Mrs. Gardon, 
that Sophonisba fondly hoped that her flirtation with Lord 
Elmton had passed unnoticed. Such was far from being the 
case, as she found when the widows, who were maudlinly re- 
pentant, having been dropped at their respective residences, 
and Mrs. Gardon, partially sobered by terror, having been 

24 
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confided to the keeping of her lord and master, she and Dr. 
Barker found themselves at home. 

*^ I do think/' said Dr. Barker, turning round upon her, as 
soon as their parlor door was closed behind them, — " I do 
think if ever there was an aggravating female in this world, 
it is you, Sophonisba Jinks. That you couldn't keep steady 
on such an occasion as this !" 

" My ! why, what ever have I done ?" said Sophonisba, 
trying to look innocent. 

" It's no use your pretending," replied Dr. Barker ; "didn't 
I hear you giggling, and see you making eyes at that young 
lord, just like the silly goose you are?" 

*^ I couldn't help answering him civilly," said Sophonisba, 
beginning to whimper. 

^' Civility needn't be flirting," snapped the other. " I tell 
you what it is, Sophonisba Jinks, the game's pretty near 
played out here. It'll be through Miss Ettrick if we can 
manage to hold on long enough to do us any good ; and if 
to-day's work hasn't disgusted her, I'm surprised. With two 
women shouting, and one crying drunk, and the secretary 
flirting instead of minding her business, it's my belief we 
shall neither see nor hear more of her." 

But in this Dr. Barker was mistaken. Very nervous and 
shy, and decidedly uncomfortable, Christian mad^ her appear- 
ance punctually at the hour named for the committee, too de- 
voted to what she believed to be the interests of the cause, to 
allow her personal disappointment in its exponents to weigh 
with her. An unusually large meeting had assembled in ex- 
pectation of her visit, and the room in Wheeler Street was 
more than comfortably filled by members anxious to have the 
proud distinction of sitting at the same table as a real "county 
lady," although in profession they were all democrats of the 
deepest dye. She won herself golden opinions by the courtesy 
of her manner ; but during the long solitary drive home again, 
she was forced to confess to herself that, unless this had been 
a mere formal meeting, only designed to introduce her to the 
other members, for all useful purpose she might as well have 
been at home. Literally nothing had been done. Christian 
was too sensible and clear-headed to believe that the cause 
could be much advanced by a number of women sitting round 
a table and hearing a letter read from Miss £. Washington 
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Bang, regretting that she most postpone her visit to Ehnton 
till the middle of December, and then passing a resolution 
that they were very sorry to hear it, and a vote of thanks to 
the secretary for reading the letter. Yet this was literally all 
that had taken place, and, though by no means clear as to what 
she had anticipated, she was quite certain her expectations 
had been very different indeed from the reality. 

" Well, Miss Ettrick, I hope the committee answered your 
anticipations," said Laurence Courtray, meeting her a few days 
afterwards. 

Perhaps if it had been any one else. Christian would have 
stoutly maintained that it had done so ; but she had gradually 
grown to confide in Laurence more than in any other person. 

" Well," she said, slowly, " I can't say we did much ; but 
I don't know — ^I rather fancy the meeting was more to intro- 
duce me as a new member than anything else." 

" A bait to bring fish to the net," thought Laurence ; but 
he only said, " Well, I shall be curious to hear your further 
experience. Is the day for the great lecture settled ?" 

" It is put off until the middle of December. But there is 
one on Thursday week, to be given by the secretary." 

" Let me see — that was the young lady who fliited so with 
Elmton. Well, I shall go over and hear what she has to 
say. a 

" He is very candid-minded — he is quite willing to be con- 
vinced, if only the arguments are strong enough," thought 
Christian. 

The provoking thing was that the arguments no longer 
seemed so overwhelming to herself as they used to appear. 
Without her knowledge, Laurence's remarks, which she had 
never been able to answer, had sunk deep into her heart, and 
had sorely undermined her belief in the cause. She believed 
herself to be as fully convinced as ever, but perhaps the 
greatest proof that she was not so, was the way in which she 
was constantly rehearsing the arguments to herself, and put- 
ting them in the most specious light. If she had had any one 
to whom to talk on the subject, she would probably have given 
utterance to opinions more pronounced and extravagant than 
she had ever done before,. but it would hardly have been a 
proof that her convictions were deeper. 

Miss Sophonisba's Bow of language in her lecture was very 
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welcome to her — it gave her some high-sounding phrases in 
illustration of some of the more advanced doctrines, and she 
repeated them to herself with parrot-like iteration ; hut even 
thus they obtained infinitely less hold upon her imagination 
than they would have done some months before. She did not 
say to herself that she was awaking from her dream, and be- 
coming disenchanted — ^nay, she was as yet sublimely ignorant 
that such, was the case, and even more so that her interest in 
Laurence Courtray, and her anxiety as to what he might think, 
had a considerable effect upon her opinions. She had asked 
him what he thought of Miss Sophonisba's lecture, which he 
had duly attended ; and he had merely replied that she was 
very eloquent, and had a singularly sweet voice. 

It argued a considerable change in Christian that she did 
not regard his silence, as to the arguments which he had 
heard, as a proof that he had been convinced by them, but 
could no£ humble his masculine pride sufficiently to avow his 
conversion ; but that his reticence rather caused her to doubt 
whether Miss Sophonisba's plausible arguments and flowing 
periods had been as really convincing as they appeared to be. 

Her experiments with her laborers had brought much 
trouble and annoyance upon her, but they had had the good 
effect of shaking that belief in the infallibility of her own 
judgment so common to the young and inexperienced. She 
had not followed Lord Elmshire's advice, at once to acknowl- 
edge her error, and revert to the ordinary custom of the 
county respecting both wages and stoppages, but had followed 
the plan of compromise of which she had spoken to Laurence, 
and, as is apt to be the fate of compromises, her action had 
satisfied neither party. 

The farmers, tenants, and neighboring land-owners, though 
thankful that Ettrick no longer presented the spectacle of a 
positive premium upon idleness, by wages being paid whether 
work was done or not, were much dissatisfied to find that the 
reduction of wages to the ordinary level, which would, they 
hoped, have been immediately consequent on Lord £lmshire*8 
remonstrance, was not to take place till the first of March. 

The Ettrick laborers, on the other hand, considered them- 
selves bitterly aggrieved by the notice of the prospective re- 
duction, and grumbled at the restitution of the old order of 
things, which compelled them to work for the wages they r&> 
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ceived, as if it were a totally unheard-of and most oppressive 
law. Their behavior concerned Christian far more than did 
the annoyance of the farmers, which, although she' was hardly 
able even yet to realise that it was not unreasonable, she could 
in some small d^n^ee comprehend. But that her own people, 
instead of recognizing her desire to improve their condition, 
should at once turn against her, and complain more than if 
she had never done anything for them at all, struck her as 
very hard. She had yet to learn the extreme rarity of grati- 
tude ; it seemed to her that though, in compliance with advice 
and with the almost universal demand of the county, she had 
changed her plans, and had given notice that wages must 
revert to their usual level in March, her people might be 
thankful to her for maintaining the higher rate throughout 
the winter, and thus enabling them to obtain many comforts 
otherwise beyond their reach. 

Much as she had read about trades unions, she was very 
far indeed from fully comprehending their spirit, and fondly 
imagined that the delegates were actuated by the highest mo- 
tives, and the deepest solicitude for the welfai'e of their poorer 
neighbors, instead of by the more sordid view of the amount 
of pay drawn weekly by themselves. She little guessed what 
a boon her action had been to them, and how mpidly the 
Union had spread since the agitators had been able to point 
to one proprietor mindful of the rights of labor, and to draw 
thence deductions damaging to all other land-owners. 

But it was now her turn to be abused for going back from 
what she had once initiated, and she had the mortification of 
seeing her laborers pass her, as they had never done before, 
without touching their caps, and of hearing that thoy had, 
almost without exception, joined the Union. 

Things remained in this far from comfortable state, and had 
by no means mended, when the day approached for Miss E. 
AVashington Bang's lecture. This was to be a great occasion, 
21 nd Dr. Barker, who was somewhat disappointed at Christian's 
adhesion having proved less attractive than she had antici- 
pated, was gradually making up her mind that Eimton was, 
as she expressed it, " played out,'* and that the society must 
soon migrate to other quarters, and, rather looking upon it 
as the lust scene before the fall of the curtain, was deter- 
mined to spare no effort to secure it due idat. It would be 
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well to retreat with flying colors, and all the emblems of tri- 
umph and success. So Miss Sophonisba was instructed to pen 
some unusually persuasive circulars, and the committee, with 
the exception of Miss Tibbs, who maintained a grim silence, 
almost recovered their unanimity in the excitement of direct- 
ing them, and of looking forward to so large a meeting. 

One thing disturbed Dr. Barker, and that was the demeanor 
of the secretary, who was constantly so distrait as to make the 
most serious and inconvenient blunders ; but as she kept her 
more than ever under her own eye, she could imagine nothing 
that could account for such a state of things. She little 
dreamed of the blow that was preparing for her, and since she 
had effected the desired change of apartments with Miss Dea- 
kin, fondly believed that the volatile Sophonisba was safe from 
the temptation of easily-attained finery. Such, however, was 
^very far indeed from being the case. Miss Jinks was be- 
coming very weary of her rdle as championess of female 
emancipation. 

At the ball to which she had gone surreptitiously, and which 
had been the first thing to damage the prosperity of the society 
in Elmton, she had met a young man, Henry White by name, 
the son of a rich manufacturer, who had been considerably at- 
tracted by her soil voice and blue eyes, and this first meeting 
had been followed by many more. Many a night, when Dr. 
Barker fondly believed her secretary to be placidly sleeping in 
the room above her own, Sophonisba, who had obtained pos- 
session of the latch-key formerly surreptitiously owned by Miss 
Deukin*s " first hand," was walking by the river, with Henry 
White for her companion. Thanks to Dr. Barker's mistrust of 
the discretion of her young friend, and her consequent care 
never to let her out of her sight, the lovers could never meet 
until the Argus-eyed guardian had retired for the night ; and 
it was, perhaps, thanks to the lateness of their rambles that 
they had remained undiscovered by the gossips of Klmton, 
who were usually tolerably lynx-eyed in such matters. 

Mr. White was the eldest of the three sons of a wealthy 
manufacturer, but he knew his father too well to venture to 
tell him that he had engaged himself to the secretary of the 
Women's Emancipation Society, even though such engagement 
were tolerably fair proof that she had renounced the more ad- 
vanced of its tenets. But he had a plan which seemed feasi- 
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ble. At ChristmaB he was to be sent to London, to take hia 
place in the counting-house of an uncle for a year or two, to 
prepare him for the ultimate management of his father's busi- 
nees. He was to leave Elmton a few days before, and it was 
settled that, on the morning of his departure, Sophonisba should 
contrive to elude Dr. Barker's vigilance, should meet him at 
the station, and that they should be married on their arrival in 
London. 

Under the circumstances, it was perhaps hardly wonderful 
that the treasurer should find her secretary remiss and distrait. 
When she was talking of circulars, Sophonisba was dreaming 
of her wedding-ring, and the correct announcement of Miss 
£. Washington Bang's lecture was greatly endangered by her 
perplexity how to elude her guardian for sufficiently long a period 
to enable her, first to order, and afterwards to try on, her wed- 
ding outfit. Her lover implored her not to run the risk, 
promising that everything she could possibly require should be 
bought immediately on their arrival in London ; but Sopho- 
nisba's chief idea of the pleasure of matrimony was comprised 
in the wedding-clothes, and the delight of ordering herself 
smart and becoming finery was more than she could resist, 
despite the danger that Miss Deakin, her solemn adjurations 
to secrecy notwithstanding, might betray her. 

The day fixed for the departure of the lovers was that suc- 
ceeding the one named for the great lecture, and it may there- 
fore be easily understood that, if there had been no one to 
manage matters but the secretary, the arrangements might 
have lefl much indeed to be desired. However, Dr. Barker 
had proved equal to the occasion, and when eight o'clock 
struck, on the important evening, she peeped through the half- 
open door of the committee's private room, and saw, to her 
exultation, that the huge town-hall was crammed to overflow- 
ing. She had quite decided that this would be her last public 
appearance in Elmton — that she and Miss Jinks would migrate 
to some other town, where the citizens' pockets had not yet 
been attacked, leaving the Elmton Society to die a natural 
death, under the auspices of any member of the committee 
who chose to take the lead. This night's receipts would prove 
a good reinforcement to the exchequer, and, altogether, her 
native town had served her well. 

The committee mustered on the platform in great force, 
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Christian being put very prominently forward by Dr. Barker, 
who was determined that this, her last appearance, should be 
made with all possible iclat. It would be very useM io her 
new hunting-grounds to appeal to the flourishing state of the 
society she had established at Elmton, and to the support which 
it had received from the landed gentry, generally supposed to 
be not too favorable to the introduction of novelties. 

If this had not been marked out as the last scene of her 
Elmton career, Dr. Barker would hardly have ventured on the 
step of bringing forward so advanced a champion of the rights 
of women as was Miss Eliza Washington Bang. Christian 
was much startled, on being introduced to her before the pro- 
ceedings commenced, to find her attired in a more uncompro- 
misingly Bloomer style than any one she had yet seen ; and the 
lecture had proceeded but a short time before she grew more 
uncomfortable than, in such company, she would have believed 
it possible that she could ever be. All Christian's woman's 
emancipation follies proceeded from having lived much alone, 
and from having read speeches and pamphlets whereof, hav- 
ing no one to demonstrate to her the fallibility of the argu- 
ments, she had accepted the theories, no matter how wild, as 
gospel. Despite all the nonsense which she was capable of 
talking on the subject, her absurdities really were but skin- 
deep, and she was as modest and as good-hearted a girl as it 
was possible to find. 

Naturally, to such a disposition, Miss Bang's utterances 
were a rude awakening. The lecturer used decidedly nervous 
English, and was prevented by no feelings of delicacy from 
approaching topics which made one, at least, of her audienoe 
devoutly wish that the floor would open and swallow her up — 
that anything, in short, would happen, to cover her confusion. 
She was agonizingly conscious of Laurence Courtray*s and 
Lord Elmton 's presence in the front row of reserved seats, 
and though, with some feeling of what she must be suffering, 
they carefully avoided looking in her direction, still their 
presence was an additional misery to her. 

Far be it from us to reproduce the substance of Miss Wash- 
ington Bang's remarks ; sufiBce it to say that, besides dwelling 
lengthily on the advantages to be derived from proclaiming 
marriage to be a civil contract, terminable at the pleasure of 
either of the parties, and touching on incidental topics that 
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caused every respectable woman present to wish herself at 
home, and prodaced a stoim of hisses from the male portion 
of tlie audience, she proceeded calmly to announce her dis- 
belief in the Bible, giving, as a reason, that it sanctioned the 
assumption of the inferiority of women, and that, this being 
opposed to common sense, it was time to give up listening to 
old wives* fables, and to look at things as they really were, 
instead of as the priests of the Middle Ages had chosen to 
represent them. 

Miss E. Washington Bang had oflcn found this reference 
to mediaeval priests as the authors of the Bible very telling in 
her lectures in remote states, where tall talk and clap-trap 
were duly appreciated ; but she was new to Great Britain, and 
little knew how to gauge the temper of an English audience. 

Dr. Barker, who was better informed, grew momentarily 
more uneasy. Such members of the committee as possessed 
the power of comprehending what the lecturer was talking 
about, looked at each other in blank dismay, and at length, 
on a second reference being made to the Bible as a ^* played-out 
sham,'* there was a storm of groans and hisses that completely 
drowned the lecturer s voice. 

" I thought this was a free country," remarked Miss Bang, 
contemptuously, when the uproar had somewhat subsided — 
" at least, so you always say ; but if it comes to this, that a 
lady can't come forward on a platform, express her opinions 
on the state of society, and awaken the women of England 
to a sense of their degraded condition, all I can say is that 
this old country is a more one-horse affair than I could have 
believed possible, and that the women are worse off than the 
slaves in Kentucky before the American war." 

A moment's pause, then an angry roar, and the whole male 
portion of the audience seemed to surge towards the platform. 
Quick as thought, Laurence sprang forward, drew Christian's 
arm within his own, and endeavored to pass into the com- 
mittee-room, bat it was hopeless ; so many of the committee 
were endeavoring to avail themselves of that mode of escape 
that the' door was unapproachable. 

" Stand here,*' he said, pushing her gently into a sheltered 
corner — "don't be frightened. Miss Ettrick; no one shall 
hurt you," and he placed himself in front of her, nearly con- 
cealing her. 
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The uproar was fast degeneratiDg into a species of ftee fight 
At the first symptom of an attack on the platform, the lec- 
turer, treasurer, and secretary had vanished, so that the mob 
found no one on whom to vent their wrath but their own 
female belongings, until one of the party, having penetrated 
into the committee-room, seized on the box containing the 
money taken that night at the doors, and which Dr. Barker, 
in the hurry of her flight, had left behind her. Returning 
with this prize, a difference of opinion became at once appar- 
ent. Some were for returning to every one the money they 
had paid, others for dividing it among those first on the plat- 
form, having themselves led the van. Naturally the dispute 
waxed warm ; the original object of the attack on the plat^ 
form vras forgotten, the committee had time to escape, fright- 
ened out of the few wits they possessed, and the battle raged 
around the captured money-box. Chairs and tables were 
broken to pieces, and flew about in a promiscuous manner, 
very perilous to bystanders. 

Lord EIniton, who had joined Laurence in forming a ram- 
part before Christian, was struck on the forehead by a chair- 
leg aimed at some one else, and although the wound was not 
serious, still the sight of the blood put the finishing touch to her 
discomfiture, and she fell forward fainting. Laurence was in 
time to catch her, and, the fray having for the moment passed 
to the other side of the platform, he managed to achieve re- 
treat into the small room, and to lock the door. 

Lord Elm ton, who had made good his escape with them, 
went to reconnoitre, and soon returned with some water, with 
which they revived Christian, and with the welcome tidings 
that the carriage was in readiness ; for her servants, hearing 
of the uproar, had had the discretion to bring the means of 
escape without waiting for orders. Christian rose at once, but 
trembled to such a degree that Laurence at once decided she 
was not fit to be left alone. 

" We must go home with her," he said to Lord Elmton ; 
" she is in no state to be left^ to drive ten miles by herself" 

Lord Elmton grumbled a little, but gave way ; he was veiy 
good-natured, and, though heartily disgusted with the whole 
proceeding, agreed that it was impossible to leave a lady in 
the lurch ; so, having directed his dog-cart to follow them to 
Ettrick, they started with Chrbtian. 
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It was a very silent drive. Lord ElmtoQ was soon fast 
asleep ; Christian was too shaken and overcome to speak, but 
lay back in her corner and cried quietly; while Laurence 
judged wisely that, under the circumstances, the greatest 
kindness he could do her was to keep silence. He guessed 
that, besides the fright she had sustained, she was suffering 
deep mortification at finding to what her theories led when 
pushed to their extremity, and enduring agonies, of shame at 
having been on the platform when subjects such as Miss Bang 
had handled had beien referred to. 

It was certainly a rude lesson, but he believed it would be 
a salutary one, and would deal a death-blow to any further 
longing for intercourse with the Shrieking Sisterhood. It 
would be long, he thought, before she would be able to look 
back without a shudder on the sufferings of that evening, and 
perhaps the discovery that terror and the sight of blood had 
caused her to faint, as naturally as any woman who was inno- 
cent of the slightest aspirations after her ''rights" could have 
done, might prove to her that after all the sexes were hardly 
so precisely identical as she had fondly believed them to be. 

For a man who was not in love, who was only rejoicing at 
seeing a noble nature saved from further folly, Laurence cer- 
tainly took a strong interest in the result of the evening's ad- 
ventures, but he was himself profoundly unconscious that his 
heart was interested in the matter. He had not expected her 
to speak at all that night, but, as they turned into the lodge 
at Ettrick, she said, with an evident effort, and in a- very low 
and tremulous voice, — 

" Mr.- Courtray, thank you very much for all you have done 
for me. You were right, and I was wrong ; it seems to me 
I always have been, but I shall not be likely to despise kindly- 
offered advice i^in." 

They reached the house before Laurence could reply, and 
ho felt that perhaps this was as well, for there was nothing to 
be said that would not have recalled the events of the evening, 
which in her evidently nervous state was best avoided, so, as 
be wished her good-night, he only expressed a hope that she 
would be quite herself again the next morning, and in a few 
minutes he and Lord Elmton were driving homewards in the 
dog-cart. 

They both agreed to say as little as might be about the leo- 
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ture and its results, for Christian's sake, but their retioenoe 
was of but small avail. Such an event was a perfect godsend 
in the quiet county town, and the radical paper, the ElnUon 
Banner^ gave the lecture almost verbatim, commenting in 
terms of enthusiasm on the Crowded state of the meeting, the 
large numbers of the committee, and putting Christian's name 
most prominently forward, as one of the chief supporters of 
the movement '* A slight misunderstanding of one of the 
talented lecturer's remarks gave rise to some excitement, which 
was, however, speedily subdued," was the somewhat surprising 
manner in which the riot was alone described. 

The conservative organ, on the contrary, the Blue Rotette^ 
after two columns of fierce denunciation of the utterances of 
the speaker, and collaterally of the objects of the society, gave 
an account of the disturbance, so highly colored that it might, 
without much impropriety, have found a place in the record 
of the storming of a town ; and drew a vivid picture of Lord 
Elmton " streaming with blood," as " he gallantly endeavored 
to protect a member of the committee from the fury of the 
populace." 

In an article on the same subject, this lady was mentioned 
by name as Miss Ettrick, and many strictures were passed 
upon her want of feminine feeling in being present on such an 
occasion, while pointed allusions were made to the feud which 
her proceedings had served to create between employers and 
employed in a hitherto peaceful county. 

December not being a month speciadly prolific in interesting 
news, several of the London papers took up and oommentod 
on the matter, and in this way it reached Sir Lindsay's ears. 

Wishing to know the whole story, he at once procured the 
Elmton papers, and on reading their accounts, made up his 
mind that, happen what might. Christian should not spend 
the London season under his roof; he would not risk the pos- 
sibility of her compromising either himself or Hyacinth by 
her insanity. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

" Let this great mftzim be my Tirtae's gaide^ 
In part she is to blame that has been tried : 
He eomes too near that comes to be denied/' ^ 

The Lady't Reeolvt. 

While Mrs. Ettrick was animadverting on her conduct in 
the drawing-room, and while Lindsay was listening to such 
strange revelations at his club, Hyacinth was passing anything 
but a happy day. Her plea of headache was no invention — 
her temples throbbed until at times she almost lost the power 
of reflection ; but she was in a state of mental disturbance 
far more distressing than could be any mere bodily pain. 

On the previous day she and Sir Lindsay had gone to a 
garden-party at Fulham, driving down on Wilfred Lambert's 
drag, in company with Sir Charles and Lady Bellenden, Mr. 
and Mrs. Trevor, and Monsieur Le Yergnier. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mansfield were among the first people they encountered on 
their arrival, and Hyacinth, having watched with jealous eyes 
her husband's immediate appropriation by that lady, and hav- 
ing seen them saunter to the river and get into a boat, felt 
little dispoted to mingle in the gay scene before her, and to 
talk merrily with ordinary acquaintances ; and was easily per- 
suaded by Wilfred to sit with him under the welcome shelter 
of the spreading cedars. He had noted the expression of her 
countenance when Mrs. Marsfield appropriated Sir Lindsay, 
and read in it strong confirmation of his own hopes. Her 
jealousy once fairly aroused, it surely could not be difficult so 
work upon it as to secure the success of his own plans. 

He did not calculate on the depth of the overwhelming af- 
fection that, in spite of fiis neglect, and her jealousy of his 
attention to another woman, Hyacinth felt for her husband. 
Indeed, she hardly was aware of it herself, for there were 
times when, something having annoyed him, he made some 
specially unkind speech, or openly preferred some whim of 
Mrs. Marsfield's to her comfort or pleasure, and she really felt 
as if she hated him, as if he had killed the love which had at 

one time been so excessive. 
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Something of ibis Wilfred guessed, bat it did not enter into 
bis calculations tbat the love was there as strong as ever, and 
was only obscured for the time. It seemed to him that ao 
attractive woman like Hyacinth, neglected, and left entirely 
to her own devices during the very first year of her married 
life, while her husband openly amused himself with another 
woman, must necessarily be too hurt and mortified to pre- 
serve the least afiection for him. 

He drew favorable auguries, too, from Hyacinth's manner 
towards himself, little dreaming that the sole secret of her 
preference for his society lay in the two facts of her knowing 
him better than any one else, and of her being able to talk to 
him about Christian. Anxious to please her, he natorallj 
assumed a very difierent tone in talking of her sister's views, 
and of the Elmton society and its final collapse, from that 
adopted by Lindsay, or indeed from that which would have 
expressed his own real opinions. 

But Hyacinth did not guess this, and talked of Christian 
with a persistence which oflen bored her listener, who longed 
unspeakably to introduce more interesting topics. Still, he 
hardly dared yet to risk a word that might enlighten his in- 
tended victim as to his purpose — it would be wiser, he thought, 
to curb his impatience, and to wait yet a little longer — perhaps 
in August, at Glen Ettrick, where Sir Lindsay had invited 
him for shooting, and where, as he was aware, although Hya- 
cinth was not, Mr. and Mrs. Mursfield were also expected, 
matters might have so far progressed as to give him his oppor- 
tunity. 

If Hyacinth could but have guessed his thoughts ! Ah I 
from how many dangers should we not all be saved if we 
could but read the secret hearts of those with whom we are 
brought in contact ! 

Lady Ettrick had almost forgotten that Wilfred Lambert 
had ever been her suitor — if she ever by chance remembered 
it, she congratulated herself on the equanimity with which he 
had endured the discovery that she was separated from him 
forever by an impassable barrier. It had at first rather sur- 
prised her, but she had long since forgotten to think about it, 
and was only glad to have such an unfailing escort whenever 
Lindsay was, as was generally the case, pursuing his own 
amusements. 
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And 80 the Tesalt was that she and Mr. Lambert were 
almost inseparable — at Prince's, in Rotten Row, at all the 
balls and parties which she attended ; besides which, Wilfred 
was generally the person suggested by Lindsay to make np the 
nnmber of a dinner-party, and his drag, on which Sir Lindsay 
and Lady Ettrick were constantly to be seen, formed another 
means of frequent intercourse. It was by no will or wish of 
Hyacinth's. She would rather have spent the evening alone 
with Lindsay than have gone to the gayest ball without him, 
much as she, young and courted, naturally enjoyed such enter- 
tainments ; but she had early discovered that staying at home 
meant spending hour after hour alone, while her husband was 
amusing himself at the club, or with Mrs. Marsfield, or else- 
where ; and she naturally enough drifted into the habit of 
going out alone in search of excitement, that might enable 
her, if but for a short time, to forget her sorrow and mortifi- 
cation at Lindsay's indifference. 

If she had gone out more in the set to which Lady Tyne- 
dale belonged, that lady would have soon descried the danger 
of Wilfred Lambert's constant companionship, would have 
warned her young cousin of her peril, and have taken her 
under her watchful guardianship ; but sets in London are wide 
apart : Lindsay's friends chiefly belonged to the fast set, and 
into it Hyacinth, having no experience to guide her, gradually 
drifted. In that set it was so much a matter of course that 
every young married woman should go out without her bus-, 
band, and should have an cUtacJU who met her everywhere, 
that Lady Ettrick's proceedings excited' no remark, and Lady 
l^nedale had had no notion of any such intimacy, until she 
had been startled by Wilfred's unannounced appearance in 
her cousin's drawing-room. But Hyacinth's evident indiffer- 
ence had reassured her, and she had thought no more of the 
subject, excepting, indeed, to wish, as she had often done be- 
fore, that Lindsay would devote himself rather more to his 
wife, instead of following the bad example of the majority of 
the young married men of the day. 

Hyacinth sat under the cedare for a considerable time, talk- 
ing to such of her acquaintance as strolled in her direction, 
but mainly dependent for companionship upon Wilfred, who 
never once left her side. He was annoyed to see how con- 
stantly her eyes turned towards the landing-place, but was 
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carefal not to betray his vexation, which was increased by 
seeing the flash of joy that lit up his companion's face when 
at length the looked-for boat touched the shore, and Lindsay, 
leaving Mrs. Marsfield to talk to some friends, strolled towards 
liis wUe. But the satisfaction was destined to be but short- 
lived. 

" I say, Hyacinth," observed her husband, carelessly, " we're 
not engaged to dine anywhere to-night, are we? Ah I I thought 
not,'' as she shook her head. " Then I shall dine with the 
Marsfields. Haughton has thrown them over, and they want 
a man to fill his place. I'm going back with them now." 

Why could not Mrs. Marsfield have asked some one of the 
many men assembled on that lawn, instead of taking possession 
of her husband ? was Hyacinth's bitter thought, but she said 
nothing, and Lindsay continued, — 

*^ I'm quite sorry to miss the drive home, Lambert Take 
care of my wife, will you ? It'll be very pleasant in the cool 
of the evening." 

Then, turning to his wife, — 

" I suppose you'll go to Mrs. Percy's ? I doubt if I shall. 
I shan't get away from Grosvenor Place till late, and shall go 
to the club," 

Hyacinth merely replied that she should probably go to 
Mrs. Percy's. She was too much hurt at her husband's un- 
ceremonious defection, especially coming afler an afternoon 
spent entirely in the company of her detested rival, to make 
any remark on his proposed movements. Lindsay moved away, 
and the pair under the cedar sat silent for a time. Hyacinth 
reflecting bitterly upon how little her husband cared for her 
society, and how diflerent her life was from what she had 
fondly hoped that it would be ; Wilfred considering how amia- 
bly Sir Lindsay was playing into his hands. 

But even while rejoicing for his own sake, he could not help 
a feeling of strong indignation at Sir Lindsay's conduct. As 
if such a wife should not be amply sufficient to content any 
man, and to prevent his even dreaming of following ** wander- 
ing fires." Ah I when the prize was his, how far, far differ- 
ently would he show his appreciation of its possession ! 

He had fallen into the same mistake as Hyacinth, in believ- 
ing that Sir Lindsay really cared for Mrs. Marsfield, wherdis 
it was in truth only his vanity that was touched. All the 
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heart he had was Hyacinth's, btit that by no means prevented 
his caring infinitely more for his own pleasure and amusement 
than for her wishes. 

The UU'drttU was presently interrupted by Lady Bellen- 
den, who came to announce her defection from the party on 
the drag. 

"Mrs. Feartherston (the hostess) had pressed her and Sir 
Charles to stay and dine at the Villa ; the Vanes were going 
to stay too, and would take them home. So many thanks to 
Mr. Lambert for bringing them down ; it had been delightful ; 
she was only so sorry to miss the drive home ; they should 
meet at Mrs. Percy's ;" and Lady Bellenden floated away to a 
group at a little distance. 

" Our party is diminishing rapidly," said Wilfred. " Lady 
Ettrick, what do you say to driving on to Richmond, and 
dining there ? I know the Trevors have no engagement, and 
you would be in plenty of time for Mrs. Percy's dance. It 
would be much pleasanter at Richmond than in London this 
hot night, and the drive home will be simply heavenly." 

Hyacinth languidly consented. What did it signify when 
she returned home? There was no one awaiting her; it 
would be pleasanter to have companions, and be made to 
laugh and talk, than to sit alone picturing Lindsay seated at 
Mrs. Marsfield's side. Besides, Richmond was new ; she had 
never dined there, and had always heard of it as more than 
commonly pleasant. *^ It is almost time we should be starting, 
then," said Wilfred, when she had consented ; " don't trouble 
yourself to move yet, Lady Ettrick; I'll go and find the 
Trevors, and see if they have any objection." 

But " the Trevors" were no longer plural. Mr. Trevor, it 
appeared, was engaged to a bachelor dinner in London, and 
had set off to walk home, being unspeakably bored by the 
fete; so Mrs. Trevor and Monsieur Le Vergnier were the 
only remaining members of the original party, and both 
willingly acceded to the Richmond proposal. Before very 
long they had bid farewell to Mrs. Featherston, and were on 
their way to Richmond, Hyacinth, as usual, on the box, the 
other couple having eyes but for each other, and whispering 
in tones inaudible to other ears. So far as Hyacinth and 
Wilfred were concerned, the drive was a very silent one, and 
it was not till the view from Richmond Hill first burst upon 

25* 
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lier gaze that she exhibited any of her usual vivacity. But 
from that moment she was the life of the party ; she talked 
and laughed as if free from comprehension of the meaning 
of care. Wilfred had hardly ever seen her so brilliant as she 
WBA during dinner, and though her laughter had something 
of an hysterical ring, it was not displeasing to his ear — he 
knew that these wild spirits were only produced by a wish to 
conceal her sorrow and mortification at her husband's neglect, 
and in that sorrow lay his only hope of winning the prize 
without which his life would, as he told himself, be fiat and 
utterly unprofitable. 

After dinner they strolled out into the park, agreeing to 
meet at ten o'clock for the drive home, and there is little 
need to specify how the quartette was divided. Once or 
twice, during that stroll, Wilfred was on the point of putting 
his fortune to the touch ; as oflen he paused, doubting whether 
the time were as yet fully ripe, and some light jest of Hya- 
cinth's made him rejoice that he had done so. About a 
quarter before ten they returned to the " Star and Garter." 
Hyacinth went up-stairs for her shawl, and at ten the drag 
came round, but there was no sign of Monsieur Le Vergnier 
or of Mrs. Trevor. Half an hour passed, eleven o'clock, 
half-past eleven, and then a note was brought to Hyacinth, 
which had been found in the room where the ladies had taken 
off their hats. 

" Dear Lady Ettrick, — Don't wait ; we have gone to Lon- 
don by train. — Mabel Trevoe." 

'^ How strange I" exclaimed Hyacinth, who accepted the 
note as meaning precisely what it contained; "why, they 
were both talking all the evening of how they were looking 
forward to driving home by moonlight I" 

" Wtsll, at any rate we need not wait any longer," said Wil- 
fred, who, less guileless than his companion, guessed pretty 
accurately what had occurred, and that Mabel Trevor had 
sunk forever beneath the dark waters; "the leaders are 
rather fidgety with being kept standing so long." 

It was a glorious summer night, still and warm, the roses of 
the gardens they passed loading the air with their fragrance, 
and the moonlight rendering every object almost as distinct as 
it would have been by day. A perilous time for a man with 
Wilfred Lambert's hot, passionate temperament to be driving 
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tbroagh the stillness with the woman he adored so wildly, alone 
beside him. And to precipitate the catastrophe and increase 
the peril, Hyacinth's wild spirits had vanished, and the little 
she said was sod, gentle, and — ^bewitching. 

How it came to pass he never exactly knew, what word of 
hers impelled him to take the final plunge he could never after- 
wards remember, but before he fairly knew what he was doing, 
Wilfred Lambert found himself pouring words of burning love 
into Hyacinth Ettrick's ear, pointing out to her how little 
she was appreciated by the man whom, in the inexperience of 
her youth, she had preferred to him, urging her not to throw 
away the happiness of her life, praying her to follow her friend 
Mrs. Trevor*s example, and to fly with him, vowing to worship 
her forever as never yet was woman worshiped, to shield her 
from every breath of calumny and reproach. 

He spoke fervently, as he felt ; his whole soul seemed to 
well forth in the impassioned words that poured from his lips. 
He was fully engaged in the venture now, and impressed with 
the certainty that his pleading must be successful, and on this 
hopeful frame of mind there suddenly fell words cold as snow- 
flakes on red-hot iron. 

" Mr. Lambert, you utterly forget to whom you are "speak- 
ing. Besides, no gentleman would take advantage of the fa( t 
that a lady was accidentally in his power and defenseless. Be 
good enough not to speak to me again." 

It was a thorough rebuff, and one for which Wilfred was 
little pr^wred. He had made so sure of success, had so little 
given his companion credit for having the power, even if she 
possessed the will, so completely to snub him. He was foiled 
for the moment, but his admiration was increased tenfold, his 
passion raised to fever-heat, and as he drove silently and rap- 
idly home, he vowed with a desperate oath that Hyacinth 
£ttrick should yet be his. 

Without a word when they reached her own door Hyacinth 
sprang from the box, almost before the drag had stopped, and 
the door was hardly dosed behind her when she fell forward 
in a swoon. Her nerves had been too severely tried, and re- 
laxed the instant that the necessity for outward calmness was 
over. The butler summoned her maid, and she was carried 
to her room, and, as soon as consciousness returned, murmured 
something about the heat and over-fatigue. 
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Through the whple night sleep never visited her eyes ; she 
lay wide awake revolving in her mind all that had happened. 
Now that the catastrophe had occurred, that the words had 
been spoken of which even in the darkness she could not think 
without turning hot and cold, and shivering as if in an ague- 
fit, many things became apparent to her which had^ never been 
so before. She saw the reason why Wilfred Lambert had so 
quickly reconciled himself to her being the wife of another ; 
he had even then flattered himself that he would be able to 
win her. Helen Tynedale had been right when she had 
warned her of the perils of too great intimacy, when she had 
seen Wilfred Lambert walk unannounced into the Park Street 
drawing-room. Would that she had paid attention to her 
words I But of such danger she had had no more conception 
than a child. That any man should have dared to speak to 
her, a happy — well, no, perhaps hardly that — but a true and 
loving wife — as Wilfred had done, seemed to her absolutely 
incredible ; she almost felt as if it must be a hideous dream, 
from which she should presently awake, to find everything in 
the same state in which it had been the day before. 

But no, there was a terrible reality about her disturbance 
that forbade such comforting solution. And then, as an addi- 
tional horror, was the knowledge that Mrs. Trevor, who but 
the day before had been the gayest of the gay, the very life of 
their set, had been drawn down into the whirlpool of destruc- 
tion — that her face would be seen no more among them. And 
she had been her friend, in the light way, at least, which the 
world considers friendship ; doubtless Mr. Lambert had im- 
agined that they were kindred spirits — ^he had evidently be- 
lieved her ready to follow her friend to perdition. 

Many and bitter were the tears she shed in the watches of 
the night over her own folly and fblindness, which had ren- 
dered it possible for any one so to insult her ; but much as she 
reproached herself, she could not help an occasional thought 
that Lindsay, too, was somewhat to blame. If he had not 
so entirely neglected and left her to herself, Mr. Lambert 
would never have had the opportunity of becoming so intimate 
with, or so necessary to, her. 

Looking back on the six weeks that had elapsed since the 
16th of May, she sighed bitterly to think how much more 
she had seen of him than she had of her husband. All the 
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early morniDgs they had spent together at Princess, or else he 
had ridden with her in the park ; the afternoon had generally 
seen him in Park Street, nominally to see Sir Lindsay, really 
to sit with his wife ; then later had come Prince's again, per- 
haps a meeting at dinner, certainly an evening spent in each 
other's society at ball or party. And she had seen her hus- 
band at breakfast — occasiontdly at luncheon — at dinner, but 
almost invariably in the company of others, and at various 
times at parties or at the skating-rink. What a difference I 
And, as she mused bitterly, probably his time had been as 
much spent with Mrs. Marsfield as Wilfred Lambert's had 
been with her. In this she was, however, mistaken ; Lind- 
say's heart, as we have said, was really in his wife's posses- 
sion, and his attraction to Mrs. Marsfield, as a woman who 
flattered his vanity by her evident preference for his society, 
and who amused, while at the same time she saved him all 
trouble, was a vastly different feeling from Wilfred's passion- 
ate worship of Hyacinth. This, of course, however. Hyacinth 
could not know ; she only knew that her husband left her 
almost entirely alone, and that, whenever she saw him in 
society, he was at Mrs. Marsfield's side ; it was not unnatural 
that she should imagine that he was with her a great deal 
more than even was the case. ' 

Such musings were not conducive to repose, and in the 
morning her head ached so violently that she was unable to 
rise. Sir Lindsay, who had not come in till three o'clock, 
remarked carelessly that he supposed it was the heat of the 
day before — she had better lie still and go to sleep, no doubt 
she would be all right by dinner-time ; and went down-stairs, 
having asked no question as to how she had got home — 
whether she had been to Mrs. Percy's, or, indeed, any other 
particular. Nothing she did had any interest for him. Hya- 
cinth thought to herself with bitter tears as he lefl the 
room ; but here she did him injustice — it was carelessness, not 
indifference, that made him ask no questions; he took it 
for granted that she had pleased herself, was very glad she 
should do so, and devoted his thoughts to his own amuse- 
ments. 

During the weary hours that she lay on the sofa in her 
darkened room, Hyacinth thought long and earnestly what 
she had better do. Wilfred was to have dined with them 
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tbat very night, a small party of eight ; sorely, surely now he 
would not oome ? 

But Lindsay was sure to remark upon the sudden and utter 
cessation of their intimacy. What cause should she assign ? 
She shrunk from telling him all that had occurred ; it seemed 
as if the burning words that had been poured into her aston- 
ished ears would sear her lips, if she did but attempt to re- 
produce them. Still he must hear something — ^unless, indeed, 
Wilfred lefl London. Surely it was strange that she had not 
thought of that before. He must naturally wish to avoid her 
as much as she desired never again to behold him. Doubtless 
he would go abroad, and then the occurrences of that July 
night might gradually come only to be remembered as a hor- 
rible nightmare ; and, comforting herself in this wise, ex- 
hausted nature asserted itself, and Hyacinth gradually fell into 
a deep sleep. 

Perhaps astonishment had been Wilfred Lambert's pre- 
vailing feeling at the unmistakable rebuff he had met with. 
He had indeed hardly expected to succeed at once — ^that is 
to say, he had not contemplated that Hyacinth would be so 
easily won as to consent ut once to all he asked. He had 
anticipated that she would have been startled and shocked, 
would have told him that he was very wicked, and must 
never, no, never speak to her again in such a manner — that 
she would, in short, have assumed a becoming and delicious 
anger, and have been easily appeased by a few penitent 
speeches, which would have left him free to try his fate 
again on the first opportunity. It was a startling blow there- 
fore to find Hyacinth so cold, so self-possessed, so determined 
to allow him no opportunity of mollifying her wrath, or of 
pleading for gentle judgment in consequence of extenuating 
circumstances. 

Perhaps nothing could have been so calculated to inflame 
his passion as such a reception of his suit. Pacing up and 
down his room that night, he swore to himself over and over 
again that Hyacinth Ettrick must and should be his — that 
love, devotion, adoration such as his could never be thrown 
away; but that, disgusted with her husband's n^lect and 
manifest preference for another woman (for, like Hyacinth, 
he believed Lindsay to be really fascinated), she must before 
long succumb to his entreaties and reward his devotion. 
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MeaDwhile, the line of conduct which it would be wisest to 
pursue rather puzzled him. Hyacinth had so completely dis- 
turbed his calculations that he really hardly knew what to think 
respecting her. Was it probable that she would tell her hus- 
band what had occurred ? Surely it was hardly likely, for. 
being guilty of gross negligence himself, he was certain to 
blame her. No, she would keep her own counsel, and, under 
such circumstances, what would it be wisest for him to do ? 
To go on as usual, ignoring, if she would let him, all that had 
occurred, trusting to constant intercourse to fiuniliarize her 
with the idea that had at first so startled her, would cer- 
tainly be the pleasanter course, for the hours not passed in 
her society seemed ages to him ; but perhaps to go away for 
ft time, and leave her to discover by experience how much 
she missed him, would be the wiser method. He had settled 
in his own mind that she would not enlighten Sir Lindsay ; 
but we must say that, even were it to prove otherwise, no 
fear of what he might see fit to do entered into his calcula- 
tions. 

In fact, Wilfred was thoroughly infatuated — ^he had, as we 
have said, been brought up to conceive no obstacle to the ful- 
fillment of his wishes, save impossibility, as represented by 
want of money, and his thought was, not how to escape from 
any possible consequences of what he had done, but how to 
act so as best to precipitate the catastrophe which he was so 
determined should occur. 

At length, after mature deliberation, he resolved on a tem- 
porary absence — it had, he thought, many advantages. It 
would persuade Hyacinth that, overwhelmed with her censure, 
and unable to bear the constant sight of her after her utter 
destruction of his hopes, he had fled from further temptation, 
and would therefore cause her to believe that he had bowed 
his head to the inevitable, and would throw her completely 
ofi* her guard, of which he might reap the fruits when they 
met again — ^perhaps a month hence in Scotland. It would 
also have the advantage of showing her how utterly flat and 
dull her life would be when, deprived of his society, she 
had full leisure to count the hours that Sir Lindsay was ab- 
sent at his club, or at Mrs. Marsfield's side. 

So his determination was taken, and, going to the writing- 
table, he wrote a short note : 
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"Dear Lady Ettrick, 

"I hope my non-appearance at dinner to-night will n^t 
cause you inconvenience, but this inorning*s post has brought 
me an urgent summons to come at once and transact business 
at Stanham. I have delayed so often, that I fear I must 
really go now. The period of my absence is quite unoertain. 

" Truly yours, 

"Wilfred Lambert.'* 

He had thought of addressing this note to Sir Lindsay, but 
a moment's consideration convinced him that it would be bet- 
ter not to do so. Such a note would be more naturally, in 
ordinary circumstances, written to a hostess — it was best to 
conform to universal usage ; and she would probably regard it 
as his mode of informing her that he had accepted his dis- 
missal. So he wrote, directed, and dispatched the note, and, 
having made some few other arrangements, left town for 
Stanham by the 11.30 train. 



CHAPTEE XXVIL 

" What shall I do to win my lord again ? 
Good friend, go to him ; for, by this light of heaven, 
I know not how I lost him. Here I kneel : 
If e'er my will did treapaM 'gainit his lore, 
Either in diiooarse or tnought or aotaal deed ; 
Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any sense, 
Delighted them in any other form ; 
Or that I do not yet, and ever did, 
And ever will — though he do shake me off 
To beggarly diroroement, — love him dearly, 
Comfort forswear me ! Unkindness may do much ; 
And his unkindness may defeat my life, 
Bat never taint my love." 

It was late in the afternoon when Hyacinth awoke ftoxa 
heavy slumber, with the absolute physical pain of the headache 
considerably diminished, but with a feeling of great general 
discomfort, and with the oppression of that undefined weight 
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of woe so well known to those who have gone to reet in sorrow. 
That something terrible had happened, and that she was very 
miserable, were the only clearly-defined feelings in her mind ; 
and she lay for some little time trying languidly to recall what 
had occurred. Then a note on the table beside her caught her 
eye, and, with the sight of Wilfred^s well-known handwriting, 
the whole of the. circumstances with which he was connected 
flashed at once into her mind. That he should have written 
to her after what had occurred struck her as the height of au- 
dacity. Should she return the letter unopened ? Surely it 
would be the clearest way of showing that she was too deeply 
offended ever again to hold the least communication with him. 
She could not decide, and lay back dreamily, endeavoring to 
make up her mind, until she remembered that he was engaged 
to dine there that evening. Doubtless it was an excuse — un- 
der the circumstances, he must feel it impossible to fulfill his 
engagement — it would be ridiculous to return such a note ; and 
she tore it open — not without some trepidation, however, as to 
what it might contain. 

Its contents were a relief, and she gave a sigh of intense 
satisfaction. He had evidently left London for good, and she 
should be spared the awkwardness of cutting him — as she felt 
she could not have helped doing, though such a proceeding 
would naturally have surprised Lindsay exceedingly, and caused 
him to ask questions very difficult to answer, if she were to 
keep her own counsel as to the insidt offered to her — as she 
had every present intention of doing. She felt almost grateful 
to Wilfred for having spared her this awkwardness, although, 
as she told herself bitterly, Lindsay seemed so little interested 
in her proceedings that very probably he might never have 
asked any questions at all. And with this her thoughts turned 
sadly to his indifference, and absorption in Mrs. Marsfield, 
when the door was thrown violently open, and her husband, 
evidently much excited, entered. 

Sir Lindsay's temper was never a very good one — ^that is to 
say, it was easily ruffled, and not very quickly assuaged ; and 
in this instance it must be confessed that he had considerable 
reason for annoyance, after the conversation to which he had 
been an unwilling listener. Still, it would certainly have been 
more judicious, to say nothing of being more just, if he had 
not allowed his irritation to obtain so completely the mastery 
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over him. It would, we imagine, be impossible for a member 
of the nobler sex to see matters in the same light as a woman : 
if it were practicable for him to do so, in however small a de- 
gree, he might very possibly be surprised, although we doubt 
if he would be altogether pleased, at the very different aspect 
which many social matters would assume. Sir Lindsay was 
one of the la^ people to see things save in the way most pleasing 
to himself His creed would have been difficult to put into 
words ; but, that once achieved, it would have read somewhat 
after this fashion : 

That the husband was free to do whatsoever was good in his 
own eyes — to amuse himself in his own fashion, or to pay 
attention to any woman he pleased, or who might amuse him ; 
that the wife was bound to be perfectly happy in seeing him 
pleased, even although his amusements not only took him 
from her side, but attached him to that of another ; that, so 
long as she had horses, carriages, and servants at her com- 
mand, and was allowed to go where she pleased, she had every-* 
thing she could possibly require, and had no right to expect 
anything more ; that, in short, so long as she was in a con- 
dition of material well being, such things as sympathy and 
companionship were unnecessary; that her duty was to be 
always cheerful and smiling, no matter what worries and vex- 
ations she might have to bear ; always to take the inconve- 
niences of life herself, so that no breeze should cause a ripple 
on the smooth sea of his self-satisfaction ; to bear all his grum- 
blings and fault-findings without a murmur, still more without 
an attempt at justification, or at pointing out that she was in- 
nocent of the faults laid to her charge, — ^in short, so to com- 
pass him with all sweet observances that he should be enabled 
to pass through life serenely happy, while she, the weaker 
vessel, bore the burden and heat of the day. 

Hyacinth's warm heart was one which, with the least show 
of sympathy, would have been almost passionately affectionate. 
Had Lindsay been even moderately attentive to her, there 
would never have come even the suspicion of a cloud between 
them ; but, like most really affectionate natures, she was quick- 
tempered and extremely proud. Her heart was deeply wounded 
by Lindsay's apparent indifference, while her pride was touched 
to the quick by his open preference for Mrs. Marsfield's sodety. 

Subdued and shaken as she felt at the events of the pre- 
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vious day, « very few gentle words from Lindsay would have 
caused her to pour forth her sorrows, and show him how deeply 
she felt his neglect ; and as he, as we haye said before, really 
did love her, though he showed small sign of it, he might 
have been startled, and convinced that he was hurting her, 
and all might have been well between them. Such good for* 
tune, however, was not to be. Lindsay was in no mood to be 
gentle. He had been gradually working himself up into a 
fever of excitement as he walked up from the club to Park 
Street, and was in no humor to think of anything but his own 
wrongs. 

Hyacinth looked up as he entered. 

'^ Lindsay, Mr. Lambert has written to say he cannot dine 
here to-night. Can you find some one eke ?" 

'^ Dine here I — he'd better not cross my door-step again !" 
flamed out Lindsay. '^ Hyacinth, be good enough to tell me 
what you did a^r I left you yesterday. I should be glad to 
know how you account for the strange stories I hear." 

Strange stories ! — ^what could he mean ? Wilfred was hardly 
likely to have spoken of having insulted her,' and of having 
been rebuffed, and no other human being could possibly be 
cognizant of the fact. These thoughts passed through her 
mind as she said, quickly, — 

" What have you heard ?" 

Lindsay gave a sneer, such as she had never yet seen on 
human lips. 

" I am hardly quite such a fool as you appear to consider 
me, Lady Ettrick. I prefer hearing your story first, if you 
please; you can hear mine afterwards, when yours is past 
coloring." 

"What do you mean?" cried Hyacinth, springing to her 
feet. " Do you imagine that I would say what was not true, 
or alter my ^ story,' as you call it, for anything you might say? 
How dare you insult me so ! I insist on knowing what you 
mean !" 

" Oh ! it is all very well to fly into a passion, and brazen it 
out in that way," replied Lindsay, " but that does not answer 
my question. What did you do with yourself after I left you 
yesterday, and at what time did you return home ? I warn 
you prevarication is useless." 

" Prevarication !" — Hyacinth's lip curled as it had never 
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done before — ^^ are you sure you know to whom you are speak- 
ing ? Perhaps you imagine that this is Grosvenor Place/' — 
Mrs. Marsfield did not hold very high rank for truthfulness 
among her friends. 

Sir Lindsay's eyes flashed. To be resisted and taunted by 
his own wife — ^by the woman who was bound to sacrifice ail 
pleasure, happiness, or comfort to his slightest whim — ^was 
more than he could stand. He seized her wrists, and held 
them as in a vice. 

" Have done with trifling I" he said, angrily. " As your 
Hbsband, I insist on knowing where you spent the evening 
yesterday." 

" You had better find out," said Hyacinth, recklessly. He 
had almost maddened her with the insinuation that her word 
could not be trusted — ^that Qhe would shape her story upon 
that which had already reached his ears. 

^^I tell you I insist upon knowing," repeated Lindsay, 
angrily. 

** But as you imply that you would not believe me, I decline 
to speak," replied his wife. " Did you ever know me prevari- 
cate, or knowingly say a word that was untrue ? I say again 
you forget where you are — you think you are speaking to 
some one else." 

"Will you answer or not?" hissed Lindsay through his 
set teeth. 

" Say first that you will believe me," replied Hyacinth. 

" I will try. Where were you yesterday ?" 

« At Richmond." 

" With whom ?" 

" Mr. Lambert, Mrs. Trevor, and Monsieur Le Veignier." 

" Ah I — did they return with you ?" 

" No." 

" I thought as much. Then that was the Richmond dinner 
from which she eloped I How did you come home ?" 

" On the drag, of course." 

" Alone with Lambert?" 

*' There was no one else to come with." 

" Let me hope, at least, you had the discretion to go inside?'* 

Now this, strange as it may appear, was an idea that had 
never struck Hyacinth. She had never thought of there 
being any more impropriety in sitting on the box, under the 
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circumstanoee of tbat homeward drive, than in doing bo at any 
other time — which fact will sufficiently demonstrate her lament- 
able ignorance of the ways of the world, and of the convenances 
necessary to be observed by all who would escape the remarks 
of that estimable person, Mrs. Grundy. Now that the idea 
was suggested to her, it seemed incredible that it should never 
have presented itself to her mind at the proper time. If it 
had done so, she would still have been gay and light-hearted, 
and not forced to blush at the mention of Wilfred Lambert's 
name. As this passed through her mind, she felt for the first 
time that she had really been imprudent and to blame, and 
answered, in a softer tone, — 

" No, I never once thought of it. I came up on the box." 

Lindsay had noticed her hesitation while the conviction of 
her folly was dawning on her mind, but he attributed it to a 
wrong cause; he imagined she was balancing in her mind 
whether it would be safe to say that she had done what pro- 
priety required, and was only restrained from doing so by un- 
certainty as to how much he knew, so he said, bitterly, — 

<^ It is as well you decided to t«ll the truth, for I know all. 
You were seen coming home at one o'clock this morning, alone 
on the box of a drag with a man with whom your name is 
already disadvantageously connected. You have abused my 
trust in you shamefully, and your name is a by-word in the 
clubs." 

"What have I done?" asked Hyacinth, quite bewildered. 
« I came home, as you say, last night. I never once thought 
of going inside, as, now yon mention it, I see I ought to have 
done. Heaven knows I wish I had !'* she added, bitterly, 
thinking of what she should then have escaped. " I do not 
know what time it was. I — I was tired, and fainted as soon 
as I came in. We were to have left at ten, in time to be in 
London for Mrs. Percy's dance, but we waited and waited for 
Mrs. Trevor, and it was not till after eleven that her note, 
saying she had gone to London, was found." 

Unfortunately, Lindsay could not be contented with having 
heard the whole truth from his wife, and with her evident 
sorrow for what had occurred. He continued, — 

" As I say, you are not fit to be trusted. It is really very 
hard upon me." 

" What do you mean ? I insist upon knowing," exdaimed 
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Hyacinth, with flashing eyes and glowing cheeks. '^ I have 
done nothing wrong — nothing, at least, except not thinking 
of coming inside last night j demand to know of what you 



accuse me." 



"I hardly know what you may or may not have done/* 
replied Lindsay, coldly. ^' All I know is this. My mother 
spoke to me seriously this morning about your levity, saying 
that you were encouraging Mr. Lambert to be here a great 
deal too much, and that people were banning to talk of you 
together. Going to my club immediately after, I, being hid- 
den from the speakers in a large arm-chair, heard of your 
return alone with him at one o'clock — heard you familiarly 
talked of as ^ Wild Hyacinth,' and speculations offered that 
you would speedily follow Mrs. Trevor's example, and elope 
with your lover." 

" He is not my lover," said Hyacinth, with the calm bitter^ 
ness of concentrated emotion. '' I devoutly hope I may never 
see his face again. I have often heard that the world waa 
unjust, but in injustice such as Ibis I never could have be- 
lieved. I have had no clandestine meetings with Mr. Lam- 
bert. You knew perfectly well that he was here a great deal ; 
nay, yon encouraged him yourself. You never vouchsafed me 
your society. Did you expect me never to see any one ?" 

^^ I did not expect you to abuse my confidence." ^ 

'* I deny that I have done so. Mr. Lambert has been here 
so much &r more by your invitation than by mine ; he made 
himself very i^reeable, and I am not in the least ashamed of 
saying that I infinitely preferred his society to being left alone 
day after day and hour after hour.'^ 

^^ At least, you need not boast of having made yourself the 
talk of London," said Lindsay. 

'^ I do not IxMist of anything. I only say you are very un- 
just to blame me for what is not my fault" 

'^ Perhaps you will enlighten me as to whose fault it can be ?" 

'^ If you had not left me always alone, if you would have 
stayed at home with me, or have gone out with me, or done 
anything, in short, but had no eyes or ears for any one but 
that MiS. Marsfield, Mr. Lambert would probably never have 
been here at all; so you may judge who is to blame." 

Very defiant she looked as she said this, but an occasional 
hysterical sob gave warning that her strength would not endure 
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uracil longer. Lindsay' had an uneasy feeling that there was 
more truth in her speech than he chose to admit even to him- 
self; it was, therefore, with increased hitterness that he re- 
joined, — 

^^ I certainly did not imagine that you required constant 
watching, and could not be trusted not to flirt the moment my 
back was turned. It is rather hard to expect a husband to be 
tied to his wife like a sort of duenna. Besides, I really 
thought you were to be trusted. My mother knew better, 
and warned me long ago that you were a thorough flirt ; but 
we are all fools when we are in love, and your pretty flice 
ruined my chance with Christian. Her oddities would have 
been bad enough, but they would have been better than dis- 
grace." 

'^ Don't say that, Lindsay — dear Lindsay !" cried Hyacinth, 
bursting into tears ; " you know — I'm sure you do — ^you feel, 
— ^you must, that I have never done anything to disgrace you, 
that I never shall. Oh I don't say you would have been hap- 
pier with any one else 1" 

" I could hardly be less happy than I am at this moment," 
replied her husband, gloomily. 

'^ But that is because you won't see, — won't understand, 
Lindsay. I swear it, I have never cared the least in the 
world for any one but you." 

^' A curious way of showing it, to flirt with another man." 

" I didn't flirt, Lindsay ; I never thought a bit about him, 
except as some one amusing to talk to when you were away ; 
I'd rather, far rather have talked to you, but I have hardly 
ever seen you. Oh ! let us go away somewhere, where we 
can be alone together, like that happy time abroad, when you 
loved me, and had not met that Mrs. Marsfield." 

If Hyacinth had been wise in her generation she would 
have carefully abstained from all mention of her rival, she 
would have known that her husband was certain to be irri- 
tated by any allusion to a matter in which he was clearly and 
undoubtedly in die wrong. But she never thought of this ; 
all she knew was that she was profoundly miserable, that she 
wanted her husband all to herself, and hated bitterly every 
one who came between them, no matter how slightly ; and 
that it was very, very hard that Lindsay should reproach her 
for what she could not help feeling was greatly his own fault. 
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But Lindsay, knowing that his attentions to Mrs. Marsfield 
had been rather marked, although, as he told himself, and as 
was indeed the case, he only frequented her society because 
she amused him, and was '^ good fun," was very indignaut 
that his wife should make any complaint on the subject, and 
rejoined, coldly, — 

" I do not see what you have to say about Mrs. Marsfield, 
or what business it is of yours. What we are talking of is 
your own levity of conduct, for which I cannot say that, as 
yet, you have offered any valid excuse." 

" Yes, I have !" cried Hyacinth, her temper roused by his 
coldness and injustice. ** I have done no harm at all. Toa 
left me alone all day long, you never would go out with me ; 
indeed, you said you wished you had never married, when I 
even asked you. You knew that I went out alone, for you 
always encouraged me to do so, and I always told you where 
I had been, though I can't say it ever seemed to interest you* 
You knew that Mr. Lambert was teaching me new skating 
steps, and that he was here a great deal ; if you objected, 
nothing was easier than to say so, and to put an end to it at 
once. I never flirted with him — ^you know that even while 
you accuse me of doing it; but if I had done so, I think I 
should have had ample excuse in the fact that my husband, 
instead of paying attention to me, was making open love to 
another woman." 

" So that is your creed, is it ?" said Sir Lindsay — " that if 
your husband does anything wrong (though mind in this instance 
I utterly deny the truth of what you have said), you are free 
and privileged to do the same. A very convenient view for 
you, I dare say, but it shows how little you know of the 
world. What is a sin in a woman, is of no consequence in a 
man." 

** It is of consequence to his wife," sobbed Hyacinth. 

" Nonsense ! reidly, Hyacinth, you are too absurd. What 
have you to complain of? You say yourself that you have 
been allowed to do as you like, and all the return you make 
for this liberty is to get into scrapes, and make yourself the 
talk of London. That my wife should be known as ' Wild 
Hyacinth !* " and Sir Lindsay stamped his foot impatiently 
as he strode up and down the room. 

<< I have done nothing to make people call me so," replied 
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Hjacintli ; '^ eyerything that I have done or said might he 
proclaimed at Hyde Park Corner^ for all I care." 

'* And after compromising you like this, he had the auda- 
city to write to you. Where is the note ?" 

Certainly there was not much fault to he found with that. 
Even to Sir Lindsay's jealous eyes it was as formal and as 
commonplace a document as he could desire. 

" It is a good thing he is away/' he said. <' The season is 
so far advanced, I suppose you will hardly get up another flir- 
tation this year. At any rate, now my eyes are open, I can 
take more care.'* 

" I tell you I did not flirt I" cried Hyacinth, angrily. 

" And I repeat that you must have done so most unhlush- 
ingly, or you would not be spoken of as you are," replied her 
husband. " I tell you, Hyacinth, it is no use to deny it — ^you 
have behaved veiy ill, and it will be a very long time before I 
can feel any confidence in you again. It seems useless to speak 
to you — you really appear as if you had not the slightest sense 
of shame, and as if you rather gloried than otherwise in find- 
mff yourself possessed of such unenviable notoriety ; but it is 
veVmortifyi^gtome, and I am excessively dbpl^^. But 
my wishes and expostulations evidently have no weight. Oh ! 
it's all very well to try to throw the blame upon me," for she 
was mamnring something about his neglect and preference 
for another. '* But what man could be tied all day to his 
wife's apron-string, to see that she behaved properly ? Matri- 
mony would be less sought after even than is now the case, 
if that were necessary. Half-past seven ! — ^time to dress for 
dinner." 

" I shall not come down," said Hyacinth, coldly. 

" What, you are going to sulk because you re spoken to ? 
Well, I can't help it. There are some things a man can't 
stand. I'm sure I've said very little, under the circumstances." 

And he lefl the room without another word, or a glance at 
his wife. 

Poor Hyacinth I — she sat as if turned to stone. It seemed 
to her that all happiness, all the brightness of her life, had 
gone forever. Nothing she could say seemed to have the 
least effect upon Lindsay — ^he treated all her protestations of 
innocence with sovereign contempt, and seemed to attach no 
more importance to them than if they had been empty air. 
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This in itself vas almost maddening. To speak eaniestlj and 
truthfallj, to protest passionately, and then to find that, fta 
all the effect her asseverations had had, they might as well have 
remained unspoken — that the same accusations were repeated 
that she had just, as she thought, so triumphantly refuted. 

But what hurt her most was the way in which Idndaay had 
ignored her piteous appeal to him not to say he would have 
been happier with Christian. All his love for her must be 
gone, she thought, and sobbed bitterly as she thought so. Why 
could he not see her heart, and know how truly and devotedly 
she loved him ? But if he had ceased to love her he would 
not care. He evidently did not care for or believe in any of 
her professions of affection. She had always read that men 
were fickle — he was tired of her, and probably very sorry that 
he was married, and therefore tied to her. Had he not in- 
sinuated as much ? And his heart had gone firom her keeping 
to that bold, bad Mrs. Marsfidd. 

And as she thought of all her sorrows, Hyacinth buried her 
fiioe in the sofa-cushions, and sobbed as if her heart would 
break. But having cried till she was fiiirly exhausted, she 
began to take a rather different view of matters. If Lindsay 
were tired of her, it was subjecting herself to unnecessary hu- 
miliation to show him so pkunly as she had endeavored to do 
how precious he was to her. He had been most unjust, he 
had blamed her for conduct of which she had never been 
guilty, and had thrown all the blame of his own careleflsneeB 
and neglect upon her. 

Her pride rose — ^he should see that she too could resent in- 
juries ; he should wait for her endearments in future ; they 
should not be given unasked. And with this determinatson, 
which made her heart ache as it had never done before, she 
went to bed, and sobbed herself into the sleep of utter exhaus- 
tion. 

As soon as his guests had departed. Sir lindsay went to 
South Street, and laid the whole story before his mother. Mrs. 
Ettrick could not resist a feeling of malicious satisfaction. 
Had she not prophesied that no good would come of this mar- 
riage ? — that Hyacinth was a bom flirt, and would be oertain 
to compromise herself? — and had not her predictions been 
accurately fulfilled. Still, she was far too wise to indu^ her- 
self with the .^atLsfaetion of saying, '^ I t<4d you so ;" but 
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tamed her energies to giting her son the hest adyice in her 
power. 

'^ Suppose 70U go abroad for a little, Lindsay. After all, 
there is not mnch harm done, excepting the drag story, and it 
will all be forgotten in a month.'* 

But this did not suit Lindsay's oooTenience. 

" Hang it, no t I can't go. I'tq got a heap of pleasant 
things to do ; and then there's Gk)odwood — I can't miss that ; 
the Marsfields have got a house at Bognor." 

'' I hardly think it wise to leave her in London alone ; 
there is no knowing when Mr. Lambert may come back, and 
if you should happen to be away, things might fall into their 
old routine, as you say she declines to admit she was wrong." 

'* Then what would you have me do ?" 

Mrs. Ettrick considered for a little while, and then said, — 

'^ I think, if you were to be apart a little, it would be a 
good thing ; you are both sore just now, and sure to irritate 
each other. Give out that she is unwell, and wants sea-iiir, 
and send ner down to s^ay with Ursula ; it will simplify mat- 
ters immensely ; no one can say a word against her staying 
with your own sister, and when she joins you again, afler 
€k)odwood, this unpleasantness will have blown over, and you 
can begin afresh." 

Sir Lindsay thought a little ; and then, finding that, look at 
the suggestion how he would, there was nothing in it that 
oonkl by any possibility give him annoyance or disturb his 
plans, he said, ^' It would do admirably, if Ursula will agree." 

^' Oh ! I'll manage her," said his mother. ^^ Ursula, as you 
know, never cares what happens, so long as she can live in 
church, and Henry will be very glad of a new inmate, I've 
no doubt. I'll write at once ; you'd better go and break it to 
Hyacinth." 

But when he returned, Hyacinth was asleep, and her flushed, 
tear-stained cheeks made him pause, and resolve to postpone 
his communication till the next morning. At the first mention 
of her going away. Hyacinth looked up. 

" Oh, then, of course I may go to £ttrick? Dear Chris- 
tian, how glad I shall be to see her again 1" 

*^ And how charmingly near £ttrick is to Stanham !" said 
Lindsay, with a sneer. " No, Ettrick is about the last place 
for you under the circumstances ; besides, really, between your 
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flightinesB and Christian's oddities, there is no saying what 
you might not do. No, I propose that you should go to my 
sister, Mrs. St. Orbe, at Bockcliffe. Of course, the pretext 
will be that the fatigues of the season have been too much fot 
you, and that you require sea-air.*' 

" It is not the case, and I decline to say so," said Hyacinth, 
coldly. 

'* It seems you decline to do anything which I wish," replied 
Lindsay. " However, I have settled that this plan is best for 
you, and intend to carry it out Of course, if you choose to 
take the world into your confidence, and announce that I could 
not allow you to remain in London because of your utter want 
of common prudence of conduct, I cannot prevent your doing 
so ; but I should imagine that good taste, to say nothing of 
the affection you are kind enough to prof €$9 for me, would 
prevent your so committing yourself" 

It was hard, very hard, to bear this being sent away like a 
child in disgrace, to lose sight of Lindsay, whom she loved so 
passionately, though she tried hard to persuade herself that 
her love was killed, and that she was growing to hate his un- 
kindness and despise his injustice. She wished to look and 
to seem indifferent, and her only chance of succeeding was by 
keeping silence. She knew full well that, if she spoke, tears 
•and sobs would have their way, so she held her peace, being 
rewarded for so doing by being informed that she was sulky, 
and in two days' time found herself, with her maid, en route 
to Bockcliffe. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

** Some to church repidr, 
Kot for the doctrine, but the music there." 

E»9ay of Cfrilieinu 

« 

Mrs. St. Orbe, Sir Lindsay's only sister, was as yet un- 
known to Hyacinth. She and her husband had of course 
been invited to the wedding, but the invitation had been de* 
clined, owing to the date being identical with that of the ooq- 
secration of a church at Rockliffe, in which she was greatly 
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interested. Before her marriage, some nine or ten yeais b^ 
fore, Mrs. St. Orbe had never been known by the name of 
Ursula ; her first name being Mirabel, and Ursula having only 
being added in compliment to an old aunt of Mrs. £ttrick*8. 
Mirabel £ttrick had been her mother's sole companion, and a 
daughter after her own heart, living solely for the world and 
for its pleasures and excitements. 

But there had apparently been one soft comer in her heart, 
and she had given evidence of it by falling desperately in love 
irith Captain St. Orbe, a young cavalry officer, whom she had 
met in a country house during an Easter vbit. The attach- 
ment was mutual, and in vain did Mi*s. Ettrick offer every 
opposition in her power. Mirabel, like Lindsay, inherited 
their mother s obstinacy of disposition, and, when her mind 
-was once made up, stuck to her point with invincible deter- 
mination. 

Captain St. Orbe was far from being a rich man, although 
possessed of a certain competence, and it was a bitter disap- 
pointment to Mrs. Ettrick to be forced to forego her cherished 
schemes for her daughter, and to yield a tardy and unwilling 
consent to her marrying as she chose. She made one stipu- 
lation, that her son-in-law should leave the army, and it argued 
how great was Mirabel's empire over him that he consented to 
relinquish his profession, the only thing he really cared for. 
They settled at Rockcliffe, in a villa which had been left him 
by an aunt, with an income of about fifteen hundred a year, 
and there they had lived ever since. 

^Vhen the first excitement of her new position had died away, 
Mrs. St. Orbe began to find her life unspeakably dull and mo- 
notonous. She had all her life been accustomed to continual 
excitement, and although she loved Henry St. Orbe as much 
as was possible for one of her essentially cold nature, stiJl the 
sentiment was by no means sufficiently strong to take the place 
of all that she had lost, and she was fast becoming querulous 
and fretftil, when an event occurred which changed the whole 
tenor of her life — ^the death of the rector of Rockcliffe. This 
rector, who had been in charge of the parish for nearly fifty 
years, had been a gentle, amiable old man, possessed of no ex- 
treme views, and inclined to an indolence more characteristic 
of the church of his youth than of that of the present day. 

When he had first come to Rockcliffe, it had been a small 
o 27 
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fi8hiD<?*viIlage, and, notwithstanding that it had gradnally in- 
creased into a fashionable, though not overgrown, watering- 
place, he had never perceived the necessity of greater exertion, 
or even of increasing the number of his services. 

On his death, about a year after Mrs. St. Orbe's marriage, 
a veiy great change was at onoe effected. The Rev. Ambrose 
Fuller, the rector appointed by the bishop, had been working 
hard for five years as a curate in a densely-populated London 
parish, and had grown so devot«d to his people that he would 
have unhesitatingly declined the offer of the valuable rectory 
of Rockcliffe, had not failing health forced him to resign his 
curacy. 

A man of singular energy and devotion, with strong talents 
and decided views, he had early joined the High Church party, 
and was stigmatized as a ritualist by those who differed from 
him, although the title was by no means deserved. To such 
a one the condition of Rockcliffe, divided between somnolent 
no-church-in-particularism, in comfortably cushioned and cur- 
tained pews, and rampant dissent rising hydra-headed in chapels 
of every conceivable denomination, was a source of consterna- 
tion and horror. He lost no time. Within a fortnight he had 
preached two sermonft, which had had, at least, the effect of ar- 
resting his hearers' attention, and of opening their minds to the 
novel fact that their condition of sleepy calm was not, as they 
would have imagined if they had ever given the subject a 
thought, the normal state of the rest of the world ; he had 
announced the necessity that, in his opinion, existed of at onoe 
altering the interior of the fine old church ; he had opened a 
subscription-list for the purpose, heading it himself with a sum 
of one hundred pounds ; he had called on nearly all the resi- 
dents, to invite their co-operation, and had astounded them 
considerably by the extent of his wishes and the elevation of 
his views, but chiefly by the announcement of his intention of 
keeping two curates ; and he had made himself acquainted with 
a large number of his poorer parishioners. 

His church services, too, were subjects of never-ending sur- 
prise. Never before, save on Christmas Day or Good Friday, 
had the old church of St. Michael been opened for service on 
a week-day ; the two Sunday services, being all that old Mr. 
Yaughan had been accustomed to in his youth, were all he 
deemed necessary in his old age. 
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Bat matters were speedily changed. Matins at eight, and 
vespers at five, with three Sunday services, besides special 
evening week-day services for the working men, were estab- 
lished as soon as Mr. Fuller had secured the services of the 
two curates, whose advent had appeared so uncalled-for to the 
inhabitants of Rockliffe. 

There was plenty of other work, too, to be done — schools to 
be, if not established, at any rate put on a very different footing, 
as to the efficiency expected of them, from that with which 
they had hitherto been content ; districts to be mapped out, 
and visitors appointed ; and last, although by no means least, 
the choir to be organized. 

It was perhaps as well that no attempt in that direction had 
ever been made ; it materially lessened the difficulties in the 
way that there were no existing interests involved, not even 
the old violoncello and clarionet of primeval days. The very 
meaning of the word *^ chanting" was barely understood in 
Rockliffe ; " Hymns Ancient and Modern" were as yet un- 
known there ; the old clerk gave out a psalm, and led off in a 
cracked treble, assisted in various keys by different members 
of the congregation. 

It was the matter of the choir that first brought Mrs. St. 
Orbe into intimate communication with Mr. Fuller. She was 
an accomplished musician, a fact which he discovered at a din- 
ner-party where he met her two days ailer his arrival. One 
of the chief secrets of his success— of course after his energy 
and whole-heartedness in the cause — was bis talent for making 
use of the gifts of each member of his congregation ; he asked 
for, and expected, help to be given as cordially as he was willing 
to give it. There was, he felt, a most Herculean task before 
him ; the mass of the people were so wedded to Dissent that 
to obtain any hold over them would require the straining of 
every nerve and sinew ; and, never grudging the labor, he gave 
himself heart and soul to the work. Had he not been so en- 
grossed, the extreme views of his senior curate must have 
struck him more forcibly than they did. The Kev. Cyprian 
Bates was, in truth, what*his rector was sometimes erroneously 
called, an ^^ advanced ritualist," one of those who set their 
own interpretation of rubrics, forms, and ceremonies far above 
the opinions of those in authority over them. 

While Mr. Fuller was struggling with the errors of Dissent, 
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wrestling hard to bring benighted souls into the one trae fold, 
Mr. Bates was chiefly occupied with the ceremonial of the 
church, the training of the choir, and various cognate matters, 
and, unfortunately, it was into his hands that Mrs. St. Orbe 
fell. If she had become as intimate with Mr. Fuller as she 
was with his curate, the effect upon her character might have 
been veiy different ; his singleness of purpose and high-souled 
devotion rarely failed to make some impression upon those with 
whom he came much in contact 

It must not be imagined that Mr. Bates was insincere — 
very far, indeed, from it ; but the shallowness of his mind and 
heart had caused him to mistake the shadow for the substance, 
and to set an inordinate value on forms and ceremonies for 
their own sakes, instead of regarding them simply as symbol- 
izing important truths. He was sincere and conscientious to 
the last degree, according to his lights, but they unfortunately 
were small ; he lacked the large-hearted charity and profound 
sympathy of his superior, and with them the power to touch 
and soflen the hearts of his hearers. He was the last man to 
be able to apply the soflening power of religion to Mirabel St. 
Orbe's heart ; but he regarded her almost in the light of a 
convert, from the eagerness with which she became his assist- 
ant in all formal work for the church. 

Weary of a quiet life, thirsting for excitement of some kind, 
Mrs. St. Orbe threw herself heart and soul into Mr. Bates's 
plans, and in so doing was apt frequently and grievously to 
neglect the plain and obvious duties of her home. She wus 
a weak, although a very obstinate, woman ; in a very short 
space oJP time she had erected the curate into a species of pope, 
and could do nothing without his opinion and advice. She 
adopted and intensified all his views, fasted till she was ill got 
up at the most unearthly hours to the early services, and drove 
her amiable, easy-going husband to the verge of distraction. 
Henry St. Orbe was good-natured to a fault ; it would have 
been just as well for his wife if he had not given in quite so 
peaceably to all her whims and fancies, but he dearly loved a 
quiet life, and allowed himself to be made uncomfortable, and 
all his domestic arrangements to be disturbed, rather than 
exert himself so &r as to interfere. 

Very soon Mrs. St. Orbe discovered that, being possessed 
of such a saintly cognomen as Ursula, it was a light that 
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should by no means be suffered to remain hidden under a 
bushel. Mirabel was therefore discarded, and doomed to ob- 
livion, despite the ridicule of her mother and the entreaties 
of her husband. 

The latter, indeed, had little weight, as he frequently de- 
plored, with as much bitterness as was possible to his naturally 
sweet disposition ; but his complaints made little or no impres- 
sion, and gradually his affection was transferred from his wife 
to his children. It was well for them that he cared for them 
as he did. Beyond insisting that they should be named afler 
some saint, Mrs. St. Orbe was far too occupied with her church 
dissipation to take much heed as to anything that concerned 
them. Mr. Bates, now the incumbent of the new district 
church of St. Mary, claimed, not in vain, the whole of her 
attention, and Ben^ict, Bridget, Hilary, Perpetua, and Cecilia 
would have been left to run wild, or at best confided to the 
tender mercies of servants, if their father had not been ready 
and willing to take a mother's place. 

Few men would have performed the part so well, still fewer 
but would have felt and spoken bitterly respecting their wives' 
neglect of plain and obvious duties ; but no complaint passed 
the lips of Henry St. Orbe. It never dawned on his true and 
simple nature that all his wife's untiring devotion to choir and 
school, church decoration and innumerable services, was but 
another form of the excitement and dissipation to which she 
had all her life been accustomed, and which, at the commence- 
ment of her married life, she had so cruelly missed. Such 
was, however, the case. 

There was neither excitement nor pleasure to Mrs. St. Orbe 
in teaching her own children their catechism, but these were 
both to be obtained at the school ; there was the triumph of 
having the most forward and well-instructed class, the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that she was considered the most successful 
lady-teacher in the district, and, above all, the excitement of 
there being always a possibility that Mr. Bates himself, or, at 
least, one of his curates, would drop in. 

Let it not be supposed for a moment that Ursula St. Orbe 
was disposed to flirt with her pastors, even if they had been 
willing to accommodate her ; but to some women there is an 
incomprehensible pleasure in the mere presence of a man ; his 
appearance gives a zest and excitement to matters otherwise 

27* 
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most commonplace, and she was essentially a woman to expe- 
rience this. But of such attractions Henry St. Orbe was fer 
too simple-minded to dream ; like all honest-hearted and noble- 
minded men, he believed implicitly in the goodness, the purity, 
the piety of women ; although he did not himself feel the 
want of the incessant services which his wife so regularly 
attended. 

Mr. Fuller's hearty and reverent service pleased and satis- 
fied him far better than the ornate and quasi-Roman-Catholic 
ritual introduced by Mr. Bates at St. Mary^s (or, as he and 
his chosen parishioners elected to call it, the Church of Our 
Blessed Lady). He did not feel it necessary for his spiritnal 
welfare to fast during lent until he became possibly ill, and 
certainly cross, and would have been sorely puzzled and dis- 
comfited hud he found himself entrapped into an attempted con- 
fession ; but he never doubted that such things were neoessaij 
to his wife's higher religious life, and felt disposed greatly to 
admire and somewhat to envy her in consequence. It did not 
strike him that such great professions were somewhat at vari- 
ance with a very sharp tongue and a marked predilection for 
scandal, or that any one absorbed in religious duties would 
hardly have known so accurately who was at church, or what 
they wore, as his wife invariably did. 

From the days when Mr. Fuller first aroused the inhabitants 
to the oomprehen.sion that something more was expected of 
them than to slumber placidly in padded pews, a great change 
had taken place in Rockcliffe. In those nine years the size 
of the place had nearly trebled — villas had been built in pic- 
turesque positions ; and besides the greatly-increased number 
of residents, the place was filled to overflowing in the bathing 
season. 

It was not a very distinguished class of visitors as yet that 
flocked thither — chiefly manufacturers and their families from 
the neighboring counties ; but still they filled the town, and 
necessitated more and more church accommodation. Mr. 
Fuller's unwearied efibrts had efl^ected such a diminution in 
the number of dissenters that only one chapel now remained, 
of the many that he had found so flourishing on his arrival. 
Besides the church of St. Mary, whereof Mr. Bates was the 
incumbent, it had been found necessary to build another large 
one, which was dedicated to St. John ; and it was the conse- 
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cration of thiH that had prevented Captun and Mrs. St. Orbe's 
attendance at Lindsay's and Hyacinth's marriage. 

<' What have you there, Ursula?" asked her husband, aa 
Mrs. St. Orbe knit her brows over Mrs. Kttrick's letter, de- 
tailing Lindsay's wish that his wife should spend a short time 
with his sister. " You look put out." 

^^ A sad story," said his wife, shaking her head gravely. 
She was always disposed to regard her neighbor s faults in the 
least favorable light. '* Lady Ettrick has been guilty of great 
levity of conduct, if nothing worse, and it is desirable she 
should leave town at once. Lindsay wants to know if we 
will have her here." 

^^ Of course there can't be two opinions about that," ob- 
served her husband ; '^ but I wonder, though, Lindsay does 
not take her abroad for a little. They've only been married 
a year, and she had never seen any society before. No doubt 
it's more want of experience of the ways of the world that is 
the matter than anything else." 

" NaturaUy you think so," replied his wife, coldly. " Men 
always do believe in the perfection of pretty women." (It 
had always been a sore point with Mrs. St. Orbe that her 
husband should admire Hyacinth's photograph, in which she 
saw not the smallest beauty.) *' For my own part I prefer 
propriety of conduct. However, as Bridget and Perpetua are 
both too young to be contaminated, I suppose we may as well 
oblige Xindsay, as my mother seems to make a great point of 
it. Perhaps, too, the visit may be blessed to her ; and Mr. 
Bates's eloquence may touch her heart. He \& especially suc- 
cessful in such cases." 

" Ursula," said her husband, gravely, " it is not often, as 
you know, that I attempt to advise you, but I strongly re- 
commend you not to speak of or to Lady Ettrick in that strain ; 
at any rate, until you know more of the circumstances than 
you do at present." 

Mrs. St. Orbe tossed her head — she was not accustomed to 
interference, and prided herself particularly on being able to 
understand the whole state of a case from the very smallest 
indications. Mrs. Ettrick had written hurriedly, and had 
given no particulars; but her daughter had already judged 
and condemned her sister-in-law, and had almost, in her own 
mind, settled all the details of her supposed crimes. 
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It was a lovely evening when Hyacinth reached Rockcliffe, 
which place now claims a few words of* description. It was 
huilt roun4 a deep bay, surrounded by dark rocks, except in 
the centre, where the hills receded very considerably, and left 
a small sheltered plain, on which the principal portion of the 
town was built On the wooded hill behind — wooded prin- 
cipally, though not entirely, with Scotch fir — were scattered 
innumerable villas, which, with their diversified architecture, 
gave a pleasing variety to the landscape. On the eastern side 
of the bay the rocks stretched out into the sea, terminating in 
a small island, crowned by a clump of weather-worn firs, and 
attainable across a strip of sand at low water. On the western 
side the clifis were less steep and severe in character, and were 
diversified with small clefts and dells, enriched with luxuriant 
vegetation. 

In the centre of the town rose the fine tower of the old 
parish church ; while the spires of St. Maiy's and St. John's 
formed conspicuous objects, at about equal distances from it 
on either side. Seen as Hyacinth saw it for the first time, in 
the still hush and gorgeous hues of a July sunset, with the 
sapphire sea set in a rim of golden sand, Rockclifie was a 
strikingly pretty place ) and disturbed, miserable, indignant as 
she was, she felt some satisfaction that her place of banish- 
ment was so eminently picturesque. She knew but little of 
the sea — her only knowledge oi it being the crossing from 
Folkestone to Boulogne, and the acquaintance she had made 
with the Mediterranean on the shores of the Riviera. It had 
therefore for her all the additional charm of novelty. 

Captain St. Orbe met his sister-in-law at the station, and 
her appearance at once confirmed the favorable impression 
made upon him by her photograph. Mrs. St. Orbe*s greeting 
was cold and stiff, and she utterly declined to perceive the 
beauty in Lady Ettrick that her husband discovered. 

It is rare, indeed, that men and women admire the same 
person ; the natural tendency of a woman's mind is to follow 
line and rule, and she seldom sees beauty in features lacking 
regularity, or in a complexion that is not composed of the 
orthodox lilies and rosea. Men, on the contrary, are apt to 
prefer an intelligent countenance, and plenty of expression, 
while they comparatively seldom take heed to complexions at 
all, and therefore the tiez retroussi, so subversive in Mrs. St. 
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Orbe*s eyes of the sliglitest claim to beauty on her sister-in- 
law's part, was amply condoned, in her husband's opinion, by 
the grace of her manner and piquancy of her expression. 

Mrs. St. Orbe compressed her lips with an air of supreme 
disapproval when Hyacinth languidly but decidedly declined 
to be called in time for matins, saying that she was not ibnd 
of early hours. She elected to consider her sister-in-law some- 
what in the light of a penitent confided to her care, and con- 
sidered she ought to be prepared to move at her bidding. 

Hyacinth would have been considerably surprised could she 
have fathomed Mrs. St. Orbe's thoughts. She imagined that 
the over-fatigue of the season, and the necessity for sea>air, 
which Lindsay had carelessly observed were the reasons which 
he should give for her sudden departure, were those which 
had been given to her sister-in-law. She was feeling more 
miserable than she had ever believed it possible thst she could 
do, yearning for Lindsay's company, and yet feeling a bitter 
sense of wrong and injury at his treatment of her. What 
had she done that he should treat her as if she had committed 
some dreadful crime ? She had vainly endeavored to be al- 
ways with him — it certainly was no fault of hers that she had 
not been so. She had endeavored to hide the pain she felt 
at his preference for the society of another, lest it should an- 
noy and weary him ; she had never either said or heard a 
word that might not have been said openly in his presence, 
until that fatal night, and then, although she had, as she now 
saw, been foolbh and imprudent to a degree that she could 
never sufficiently deplore, she still could not see that sha 
had done anything to warrant Lindsay's harshness, or her 
banishment from home and husband. Warm-hearted and 
high-spirited, the feeling of injustice galled her terribly, and 
the more she dwelt upon it, the greater grew her resentment 
against her husband. Really h«r heart was aching to see him, 
to hear him call her his Bluebell, to feel his arm once more 
around her, but she was far indeed from being aware of it. 
She believed that she no longer cared for him, that he had 
killed her love, that all the joy and happiness of her life were 
blighted forever. 

Poor child ! she knew little of the mysteries of the human 
heart, or she would have known full well that the bitter pangs 
of agonizing jealousy that wrung her heart whenever she 

0* 
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thought of Lindsay sitting for hours frith Mrs. Marsfield, 
argued anything rather than the indifference, or rather the 
contemptuous dislike, which she imagined herself to feel. 
Meanwhile she was very quiet and silent, rambled about a 
good deal alone, or else with her brother-in-law and the chil- 
dren, and daily confirmed Henry St. Orbe's opinion, enun- 
ciated the day after her arrival to hb wife, that. " whatever 
people might say, there was no harm in her," an utterance 
which only elicited from Mrs. St. Orbe a contemptuous smile. 

It was some days before she found the opportunity she de- 
sired of turning the conversation in the direction of Mr. Bates; 
but one day, before luncheon, finding Hyacinth seated in the 
drawing-room, her hands folded listlessly in her lap, and her 
eyes fixed on vacancy, she began, — 

" My dear Hyacinth, I wish I could persuade you to come 
to vespers with mo this afternoon." 

Hyacinth looked up. 

" Thank you, Ursula, I had rather go and sit by the sea." 

" But," persevered Mrs. St. Orbe, ^' surely you must feel 
the want of comfort and consolation, only to be found in the 
ministrations of our holy church. Surely it would be an 
unspeakable relief to your burdened mind to lay your troubles 
at the foot of the cross, through the mediation of the priest? 
Mr. Bates will see you alone in the vestry with pleasure." 

*^ What for?" said Hyacinth, wonderingly, and by no means 
seeing her sister-in-law's drift. 

'^To receive your confession," replied Mrs. St. Orbe, 
promptly. 

" My confession !" Hyacinth's blue eyes opened to their 
widest extent. " My dear Ursula, I had no idea you were a 
Catholic ! But what could make you imagine that I was one?" 

" I never for a moment thought you were a Romarngt,*^ re- 
plied Mrs. St. Orbe, with some acidity, " which is what, I 
presume, you intend to convey by a Catholic ; but as a member 
of the Holy Catholic Church, you might, I should imagine, 
in your present lamentable circumstances, be thankful to 
unburden your conscience by confession." 

" Unburden my conscience ! — lamentable circumstances I 
May I inquire what it is you do or do not mean ?" said Hya- 
cinth, haughtily, and standing, drawn up to her full height, 
before her sister-in-law. *^ I must insist upon an explanation," 
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she continued, as she observed that Mrs. St. Orbe hesitated. 
*^ You have said either too much or too little." 

" I should have thought you would have been too glad to 
escape it ; but of course, if you insist, I refer to the unfortu- 
nate circumstances under which you left my brother's roof." 

" What may you have heard of them ?" asked Hyacinth, 
turning scarlet, and vowing in her heart that she would never 
foi^ive Lindsay for having entailed upon her this unnecessary 
humiliation. 

" Simply that your levity of conduct was so great that my 
brother was unable to allow you to remain in London," replied 
Mrs. St. Orbe ; " and of course we are very glad to be able to ex> 
tend to you a shelter in every way so suitable, which we could 
hardly have done had our girls been older. And now let me 
again urge upon you to see Mr. Bates — his tact and gentleness 
with penitents are unrivaled." 

For all answer Hyacinth laid her hands on her sister-in- 
law's shoulders, and shook her as Ursula St. Orbe had not 
been shaken since her nursery days. 

" How dare you ?" she said, in a low tone of intense indig- 
nation — ^^ how dare you so insult me ? You have told your 
story, now hear mine. Do you know the mighty harm that I 
have done ? I was so thoughtless as to come home from 
Richmond alone on the box of a drag with Mr. Lambert — 
that is really the whole head and front of my offending ; and 
we never should have been alone, if the lady and gentleman 
who were of the party had not left us without warning. Un- 
fortunately a gentleman passed as I reached my own door. 
Lindsay, to whom I never had an opportunity of telling the 
story, heard it accidentally the next day at the dub, came 
home exceedingly angry, and insulted me grossly. I quite 
acknowledge — I did at once — ^that I was very foolish and 
thoughtless ; but I really think that confession is hardly worth 
troubling the genUeman who is ' so gentle with penitents^ with ; 
and it is the only one I have to make. Let me advise you 
another time to know your story before you make impertinent 
insinuations." And, turning on her heel. Hyacinth walked 
out of the room, leaving Mrs. St. Orbe in a state bordering on 
stupefaction. 

To be reproved, set down, insulted, shaken like a naughty 
child in her own drawing-room! She could hardly either 
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believe her senses or repress her indignation. And yet she 
felt a mortifying conviction that there was nothing she oonld 
do to appease her outraged dignity. Her husband would be 
sure to tell her that she deserved what she had got — that if 
she had taken his advice and said nothing, had not, in short, 
assumed that she knew a great deal of which she was perfectly 
ignorant, such humiliation could never have been hers. 

Of course she did not believe Hyacinth's story — she was 
prone to believe the worst of every one, and it was so easy, as 
. she said to herself, for her sister-in-law to assume an air of 
injured innocence to which she had no sort of right. Still, it 
was very clear that Lady Ettrick was not a person to be lec- 
tured with impunity, and with infinite reluctance she was 
forced to resolve not to interfere with her i^ain. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

" Far and wide. 
Across the Thames's gleaming tide, 
To distant fields the blase was borne, 
And daisy white and hoary thorn 
In borrowed lustre seemed to sham 
The rose or red Sweet William." 

• A. Tale of Drury Xcm«. 

The months that had passed since the famous meeting at 
Elmton had, although uneventful, been far from pleasant to 
Christian. The recollection of the lecture was exquisitely 
painful to her, and she had the additional shock of hearing, 
two or three days afterwards, that the treasurer had disap- 
peared with all the money. Br. Barker, as we have said be- 
fore, had made up her mind that she had sucked her orange 
dry, and would do well to betake herself to fresh fields ; but 
there were two events on which she had not calculated : one 
was the unexpected and objectionable nature of the lecture 
which was to have created such a sensation, and which, copied 
into different papers, would, as she well knew, create a preju- 
dice against the cause, and against herself as a promoter of it, 
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anywhere where the account was read; the other was the 
defection of Sophonisba Jinks, without whose assistance, as a 
persuasive lecturer, she could hope to do but little. 

It was a terrible blow to her when, having waited in vain 
for the appearance of the secretary, she ascended to her room, 
to find it empty, the boxes gone, and the drawers cleared. It 
was very evident that Sophonisba had no intention of return- 
ing, and equally so that she had left no clue to her where- 
abouts. 

Descending, much perturbed, to the parlor, Dr. Barker was 
confronted by Miss Eliza Washington Bang, who, having 
heard of the fate which had befallen the money-box contain- 
ing the night's receipts, had made her appearance, to claim at 
once the stipulated sum for her labors. Very bitter were Dr. 
Barker's reproaches and strictures upon the mischief she had 
done, and corresponding the ire excited in Miss Bang's mind. 
She considered her lecture a triumph, was by no means dis- 
mayed at the tumult in which it had closed, and laughed to 
scorn Dr. Barker's assurances that " such plain-speaking would 
never go down in the old country," averring that, if she spoke 
at all, ^^ she'd just give the Britishers a bit of her mind." 

It was very clear to Dr. Barker that there would be no use 
in allying herself to this fire-brand for her future career ; she 
should do infinitely better alone than with such a successor to 
the fair Sophonisba ; so, with many a heartfelt sigh over the 
lost earnings of the previous night, she prepared for de- 
parture. 

Some time was spent in arranging the accounts ; she had 
no intention of leaving Miss Tibbs the triumph of finding her 
suspicions of their accuracy verified, but she left a very small 
sum in the exchequer, and although by the books this seemed 
perfectly correct. Miss Martha was suspicious, and confiding 
her opinions to a young nephew, who was a clerk in the 
County Bank, heard accidentally from him of the hundred- 
pound check of Miss Ettrick's that had been presented and 
indorsed by the defaulting treasurer. 

Perhaps Miss Tibbs had never in her whole life experienced 
such exquisite satisfaction as she derived from convening a 
special meeting of the committee, and announcing what had 
occurred, coupled with considerable glorification of her own 
superior wisdom in having long ago discovered that something 
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was wrong. But she was by no means prepared for the storm 
of vituperation with which she was assailed, so soon as her 
listeners had recovered from the shock, for not having sooner 
made her suspicions public. Dr. Barker had disappeared, and 
lefb not a trace behind; Miss Sophonisba had disappeared 
likewise, although it was b^inning to be whispered that she 
had eloped with young Mr. White — ^indeed, Miss Deakin, 
finding her bill left unpaid, bemoa'ned herself loudly, and re- 
vealed all she knew. 

It was a very bitter pill indeed for female Elmtoo to swal- 
low, this finding itself so well duped by the two responsible 
loaders of the movement it had so warmly embraced, and the 
mirth and jubilation of the male portion of the community 
hardly made it easier to bear. k» may be imagined, bereft 
of its leaders, the society languished, and when Elmton aoei- 
dentally discovered that some of the " branch societies," from 
which they had received such flattering missives, existed only 
in Miss Sophonisba's fertile brain, and became convinced that 
Parliament entertained no immediate intention of returning a 
special reply to the petition which had been presented by their 
member, the chief desire of the ladies who had composed the 
committee was to bury their past proceedings in oblivion, and 
become forthwith as feminine and as frivolous as in them lay. 
It was Miss Tibbs who wrote to enlighten Christian, dwelling 
much on the sore misgivings by which she had long been 
possessed, and specially emphasizing the abstraction of the 
check. 

It Was a great blow to Christian, and perhaps it is not very 
surprising that she should have begun to read pamphlets and 
speeches on the other side of the question, and to find them 
infinitely more convincing than, six months before, she could 
have believed possible. 

Doubtless Laurence had much to do with this ; he met her 
frequently in her rides, carefully avoided either laughing at or 
triumphing over her, and threw ihost of the literature she was 
now studying in her way by n^ns of Lady Elmshire, besides 
frequently meeting her at the C<istle, and protecUng her as 
much as he could from the teasing she sometimes underwent 
there.^^J3is_" interest" was deepening fast; it needed very 
little to reveal to him how deep a love he had conceived for 
her, though he was as yet unaware of it. 
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And Christian ? She was to the full as unconscious as he 
was that there was any question of love between them. She 
attributed her nervousness in his presence, and the burning 
blood that rushed to her cheeks at his approach, to a recollec- 
tion of the agony she had endured in being conscious of his 
presence during that never-to-be-forgotten lecture. She had 
been sorely disappointed at not seeing Hyacinth at Easter. 
She had never cherished any anticipation of visiting them in 
London; she foresaw from the very first that her presence 
would interfere with her brother-in-law's arrangements, and 
read his disposition too well to imagine that anything would 
induce him to put himself out in the slightest d(^ee ; but she 
had fully reckoned on having her darling sister for a week or 
two at the end of the hunting season, and was proportionately 
dismayed when Sir Lindsay decreed that they should go to 
London direct from Knotlem. 

In her almost daily letters Hyacinth concealed, to the best 
of her ability, her growing unhappiness, and though Christian 
felt an uneasy conviction that something was wrong, despite 
her sister's glowing description of London gayeties and highly- 
colored pictures of the delights of Prince's, she had nothing 
definite on which to found her impression. Indeed, all through 
the spring and early summer she had plenty to think of in 
the consequences of her own inconsiderate actions in the au- 
tumn. She had carried out the reduction of wages on the 
first of March of which she had given notice in the previous 
November, and had the melancholy fact made clear to her that 
she had made herself obnoxious to all parties. The employers 
of labor could hardly bo blamed for looking coldly on her — 
until she had upset the county with her headstrong fancies, 
the Union delegates had striven in vain to gain any hold over 
the people. The Elmshire laborers were well ofif, and had had 
the rare good sense to know when they were so, until their 
minds were thrown off the balance by the sudden rise of wages 
and abandonment of stoppages for absence at Ettrick. 

Even then, left to themselves, they would only have solaced 
themselves by grumbling, but the delegates saw their opportu- 
nity, swarmed like locusts over the country, and talked the 
majority of the men into joining the Union. They had al- 
ready injured them. Of course the farmers knew that the 
Union meant that, at the first opportunity, when work was 
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pressing, and labor scarce, their men would seize the occasion 
to make some exorbitant demand, and that, on the necessary 
refusal, they would not only be ordered to strike, but that the 
few non-union men leil — the boasted liberty of the British 
subject notwithstanding — would not dare, under pain of death, 
to work, even to keep themselves or their femilies firom 
starving. 

Equally of course, they prepared for the struggle by asso- 
dating themselves together, by discharging every man they 
could by any possibility spare, and by buying such machinery 
as they could afford, to economize labor. 

Until the reduction of wages absolutely took place Christian 
had the solace of some little gratitude ; not, indeed, from her 
laborers, who passed her sulkily and with averted eyes, but 
from such among their wives as, frugal themselves, and blessed 
with steady husbands, were able to save up their unwonted 
wealth, instead of squandering it weekly. 

Perhaps one of the things that grieved her the most sorely 
was the manitest increase of drunkenness immediately con- 
sequent on her ill-advised liberality ; it was so very far from 
what she had either expected or intended. But when the re- 
duction came the complaints became loud and grievous. To 
listen to those deprived it would have seemed as if the higher 
sum were the accustomed wage that had been hitherto peace- 
fully enjoyed by every man on the estate as his undoubted 
right, instead of a boon to be thankful for having possessed, 
even although it was now withdrawn. 

Christian made every excuse for them, blaming herself bit- 
terly — ^perhaps no one knew how bitterly, excepting Laurence 
Courtray — ^yet unable to dissemble to herself how much she 
felt their ingratitude. To others, however, she would not 
admit it. 

" It was all my fault,'' she would say. '* I was foolish and 
headstrong, and would not listen to those who were wiser than 
I. Blame me — ^you cannot do so more than I do myself; but 
only pity these poor people, who are too ignorant to under- 
stand why I cannot go on helping them in the only way patent 
to their comprehension." 

Just as the hay required cutting, the long-anticipated strike 
came. The farmers, forewarned, had done their utmost, and 
had engaged gangs of non-union men to come and do their 
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work, 80 for tbe first week all went well. Bat then the dele- 
gates came upon the scene, and delivered inflammatory ad- 
dresses, and in a day or two threatening notices were posted 
everywhere against the new-comers; and one or two non- 
unionists, who had been so imprudent as to separate from the 
main body, were severely maltreated — one of them, a favorite 
laborer of Christian's, so severely that he died three days after- 
wards. 

This cowardly outrage roused her as nc^ amount of ingrati- 
tude could have done. She assembled her men, and spoke to 
them, but, to her dismay, was assailed with such a storm of 
hisses, yells, and threats that Lord Elmshire and Laurence, 
who were both present, implored her to retire at once ; which 
she did, but not before she had said, in a clear, distinct voice, — 

'* I never could have believed I could have been so grieved 
by, or so utterly ashamed of, Ettrick men." 

The men seemed rather inclined to be ashamed of themselves 
— perhaps they might have been, had not a delegate sprung up 
and made a fluent speech, justifying what they had done ; and 
his specious arguments seemed unanswerable logic to the poor 
ignorant peasants who listened to him. 

Their ill feeling broke out again on the day of the poor 
non-unionist's funeral, which Christian insisted on attending 
in person, and on her return from which she was hooted, 
stones were thrown at her carriage, and a crowd assembled 
before her gate, demanding the release of the two men princi- 
pally concerned in the assault, and now lodged in Elmton jail 
on the charge of murder. 

The excitement was manifestly increasing fast, and Lord and 
Lady Elmshire besought her to come and stay with them at 
the Castle, hardly deeming it safe for her to remain at the Hall 
unprotected. But she refused, with warm and repeated thanks, 
averring that she considered it her duty to remain at her post ; 
and with infinite reluctance they were forced to consent, driving 
over, however, most days to see how matters fared with her. 

Perhaps if she had not had all these irritations and distrac- 
tions, Christian might have dwelt more than even was the case 
on Hyacinth's gradually-shortening letters — ^might have ob- 
served that there was more in them than met the eye. 

As we have already said, she was oppressed at times with 
an uneasy sensation that something was amiss, though her 

28* 
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fears had pictured nothing deeper than some slight exhibitioii 
of Lindsay's selfishness, or the natural fatigue of such a round 
of gayety to one so little inured to dissipation. 

Hyacinth had mentioBcd Wilfred Lambert's return ^m 
America, and his name had frequently occurred in her letters 
since, so that when, the day afler his departure from London, 
he made his appearance at Ettrick, Christian felt she should 
have ample tidings of her sister, and welcomed him with cor- 
responding warmth. Wilfred hardly knew how to answer her 
questions. Convinced that, situated as she was, with an inat- 
tentive husband openly devoted to another woman, Hyacinth 
must before very long turn to him and reciprocate his feelings, 
he had also perceived that Hyacinth's arrival alone with him 
at her own door had not beei^ unobserved, and argued from it 
that the tidings would reach Sir Lindsay's ears, that he would 
upbraid his wife, whose high spirit would immediately retort, 
and that a breach would be the result He bitterly cursed his 
folly in having allowed himself to be tempted into speaking 
during that drive. He felt his position would have been in- 
finitely stronger had he waited until Sir Lindsay had roused 
her wrath. 

Christian hardly knew what to make of his answers. He 
did not want to tell her anything she had not already heard, 
and was amazed at how very little Hyacinth seemed to have 
told her, observing with especial surprise that Mrs. Marsfield*a 
name had no particular interest for her, proving very clearly 
that Hyacinth had concealed the part that lady played in her 
life. 

Altogether, when he was gone, Christian, sitting musing 
over all he had said, came to the conclusion that he had told 
her nothing she did not already know. But when he called 
again a week later (he was so anxious for tidings of the woman 
he so ardently worshiped, that but for fear that his visits might 
be reported to her, and might put her on her guard, he would 
have appeared at Ettrick every day) he heard news that greatly 
excited him. 

" Hyacinth has lefl London," were Christian's first words. 
'' Was she unwell when you saw her ? She talks of sea-bath- 
ing ; and I suppose it must be that, or she would have come 
here." 

So there had evidently been the commotion he had antici- 
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pated — ^he would give something to know the rights of it. 
He answered quietly, — 

" When I last saw Lady Ettrick, she appeared in hlooming 
health ; but this tropical heat may easily account for her being 
knocked up. Where is she going?'' 

" She has gone to her sister-in-law, Mrs. St. Orbe, at Rock- 
diffe/' replied Christian ; ** but it seems to me very strange 
Lindsay has stayed in London." 

" Perhaps Lady Ettrick's stay is to be very short ?" 

" No ; she talks of remaining till they go to Scotland. I 
can't understand his letting her go alone." 

" Nor I/' thought Wilfred, speculating for a moment on the 
strange dispensation that causes people to despise the treasure 
they possess, and to vow that, when once he could call this 
particular treasure his own, such should not be his case. Then 
he said, ^* Oh ! doubtless Sir Lindsay was overwhelmed with 
engagements ; and you know how unselfish your sister is — she 
was sure to insist on his staying to fulfill them." 

*^ Dear Hyacinth, yes. She never thinks of herself," said 
Christian, fondly. 

But long afler Wilfred had quitted her, she strolled up and 
down the terrace, trying to persuade herself that there was 
nothing wrong, that it was the most natural thing in the world 
that Lindsay should remain to amuse himself in 'town while 
his wife was banished to Rockcliffe for bathing. Once or twice, 
as she turned at the end of the terrace nearest the wood, she 
almost fancied that she could discern the forms of one or two 
men lurking among the trees. She stopped and looked earn- 
estly, but could not feel sure. Still the impression was strong 
enough to induce her, when she entered the house, to ring, 
and desire that the shutters might be closed at once, instead 
of being lefl open, as usual, until she retired for the night. 

It was a sultry, oppressive night, and the order, for which 
she gave no reason, evidently surprised the butler considerably. 
She sat down to read, but thoughts of Hyacinth, presentiments 
of evil befalling her, would distract her mind, until she grew 
so convinced something was wrong, that she felt that she must 
start the next day for Kockcliffe, and reassure herself. 

She was surprised too and disappointed at having had no 
visit or line from Laurence. This was the day of the trial of 
the two men at Elmton for the murder of the non-unionist, 
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and she had expected to hear the result from him. However, 
having waited till eleven o'clock, she decided that there was 
nothing to be expected that night, and retired to rest. 

The trial had been a long one, and had resulted in the con- 
viction and sentence of the two offenders. Laurence had fully 
intended to carry the intelligence to Christian, and was con- 
siderably annoyed to find that Lord Elmton had made an en- 
gagement for them both to dine with some friends in the town. 
He half thought of declining, and of making his way back to 
Ettrick, but Lord Elmton remonstrated so much that he gave 
way. The dinner was a pleasant one ; and it was nearly one 
in the morning before they bid their hosts fiirewell, and got 
into the dog-cart. 

It was a still, oppressive July night, without a breath of 
wind to stir the thick foliage ; the scent of the meadow-sweet 
by the roadside, and of the roses and clematis in the cottage 
gardens, seemed to load the air with perfume; while every 
here and there a lime-tree contributed its delicious fragrance. 
It was not a night to talk, and hardly a word was spoken as 
they drove along, the horses' hoofs making the only sound in 
the dead stillness. Their road led them within a mile of Et- 
trick, where they had to turn off to Rose Bank and the Castle, 
and before they reached the turning, Lord Elmton suddenly 
exclaimed, — 

" I say, what an odd smell of burning !" 

" Burning weeds, t suppose,'* suggested Laurence, dreamily. 

" Weeds I my dear fellow — ^hardly, before the corn is cut." 

And before Laurence could reply, the groom pointed to a 
strange lurid light upon the trees, and said, — 

'' If you please, my lord, it must be a fire at Ettrick." 

<^ A fire at Ettrick I The conviction that day I This mnst 
be the revenge of the unionists I" 

Such were the thoughts that filled the young men*s minds 
as they drove at the top of their speed in the direction of the 
fire, which it was but too plain was rapidly increasing. 

As they reached the lodge, and stopped to awake the lodge- 
keeper, with infinite difficulty, it was plain that the fire was 
rapidly obtaining the mastery. 

^^ There is no hope of saving the house," said Lord Elmton. 
<^ Not a man near ; and yet with that lake we could do won- 
dere, if we only had the labor." 
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" Let OK save her T' cried Laarenoe, in a husky voice, that, 
even at »uch a time, struck his friend as peculiar. 

It Wiia evident that no one had yet heen awakened. The 
servants* rooms were in a wing apart, which the fire had not 
yet reached, and evidently nothing had yet disturbed them, 
although ominous tongues of flame were beginning to lick 
the walls of their wing, and to leap from the windows of the 
main block of the house. 

There was evidently no time to be lost. With a hurried 
order to the groom to drive as fast as he could to the Castle, 
and send assistance. Lord Elmton ran to the servants* wing, 
and with a blow of a post which was lying near, for the 
manufacture of some railings, burst in a window, and pro- 
ceeded to awaken the servants. But when awake they were 
too scared and frightened to be of any use, and it was with 
infinite difficulty that he discovered which was Christian's 
room, and was able to make them understand that anything 
that was to be saved must be saved at once, while he ran back 
to Laurence's assistance. 

Laurence had made his way into the drawing-room, in 
much the same fashion as Lord Elmton had made his into the 
servants' wing, and, crossing the room, had hoped to reach the 
stairs and rescue the young mistress of the house, but the 
moment he opened the door a sight met his eyes that forbade 
approach in that quarter. The staircase was one mass of 
flame, and the air from the drawing-room window catching it, 
it became momentarily more intense and impassable. 

" Which is her window ?" cried Laurence, as he leaped out 
again on to the terrace, and Lord Elmton pointed to a window 
happily somewhat removed from the thickest of the flames, 
though still in imminent peril. 

Lord Elmton flew for a ladder, while Laurence endeavored 
to awaken her by throwing stones against the window, but in 
vain. The ladder was brought, reared against the wall, and, 
after Laurence had mounted but a very few rungs, broke short 
ofi^, precipitating him heavily to the ground ; it had been care- 
fully sawn in two. At this moment a light was visible in the 
room ; it was evident that the flames were approaching the 
door. 

" There is not a moment to be lost ! It must be the smoke 
that has stupefied her," cried Laurence ; and, swinging himself 
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up the branches of a neighboring oak, he contrived, bj a daring 
leap, to spring on the window-ledge, to break and open the 
window, and to make hia way into the room. It was biW of 
stilling smoke, and the roar of the flames was plainly aadible. 

Laying Christian on the 80&, utterly insensible from the 
suffocating smoke, he hastily tore the bed-clothes into strips, 
knotted them firmly together, and fastened them round her 
waist ; then, throwing out the mattress, he proceeded to lower 
her gently to where Lord Elmton stood to receive her. 

His succor came none too soon. Before she safely touched 
the ground the flames had burst into the room, and were 
streaming like a banner from the window. Laurence^s own 
retreat was the next thing to be thought of. The branch by 
which he had ascended would not help him now ; a second 
ladder which Lord Elmton had brought had proved to have 
been tampered with like the first ; to leap from the window 
was certain death ; the flames were momentarily gaining upon 
him. There seemed but one escape. Fastening the knotted 
rope which had saved Christian to the leg of the heavy oak 
writing-table, he got out on the window-ledge, and gradually 
lowered himself hand over hand ; but his weight was greater 
than hers, and he had not progressed far when a knot gave 
way, and he fell heavily to the groui^, striking his head 
against one of the ruined ladders. 

All this occurred far more rapidly than it can be described. 
At length Lord Elmton's shouts brought one or two of the 
servants, and Christian, who was still insensible, and Laurence, 
who had given no sign of consciousness, were carried to Mr. 
Margesson's house, that gentleman having just appeared upon 
the scene, only half awake, and too bewildered to be of much 
use. 

Ettrick had no fire-engine, and even had there been a plen- 
tiful staff armed with buckets at their disposal, it was too 
late for any good to have been effected when Lord Elmton 
and Laurence first made their appearance. It may seem 
marvelous that a large house could thus be consumed with- 
out any alarm being given, but Ettrick was situated in a very 
solitary part of the country, and was too much shut in by its 
own trees and woods to be visible from any portion of the 
neighborhood. If it had not been for Lord Elmton's deter- 
mination to remain and dine with his friend, it is more thao 
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probable that not one who that night retired to rest at Ettrick 
Hall would have woke again. 

Lord Elmton's first act, when his two patients were under 
the agent's roof, was to send one of the grooms off at once 
for medical advice ; after which he directed him to go to the 
chief constable, state the circumstances, and request that some 
police might be sent to keep order and protect the property. 

The man had hardly started when the roof fell with a crash, 
and, afler a momentary lull, the flames were more violent than 
ever. Even in his perturbation and anxiety, Lord Elmton 
could not help noticing the curious effects of the flame, which 
lit up the whole lake and the ruined Abbey; and the contrast 
of the early dawn, which was fast breaking, and paling the 
ruddy glare. As he was watching it the old butler touched 
his arm, and pointed into the darkness. 

" What is it ?" said Lord Elmton ; and the man answered 
in a whisper, — 

" People watching, my lord,'' replied the old man. 

" Impossible ! Watching and not helping 1 You must be 
mistaken." And Lord Elmton advanced towards the wood, 
and exclaimed — " If there are any men in that wood, let 
them come out and help, not skulk like cowards.'* But there 
was no response, although he saw various forms stealing oft' in 
the twilight. 

Very soon Lord and Lady Elmshire made their appearance, 
having driven over the moment they had been aroused, on the 
groom's arrival of the intelligence of the fire, and anxious to 
carry off Christian out of sight and hearing of her misfor- 
tunes. Lady Elmshire went to her at once, hearing she was 
at length awakening from her stupor, while Lord Elmshire 
remained to hear all his son had to tell him. Both suspected 
the disaster to be the work of incendiaries, in revenge for the 
sentence that day passed upon their comrades, and for the 
speech wherein Christian had reproached and called them 
cowards, which speech was known to have been the text for 
much vituperation and inflammatory language among the 
delegates. 

<< It is as well you thought of the police," said Lord Elm- 
shire. ** The cowards who could watch a house burning, and 
never offer to help, are pretty sure to be thieves as well. But 
one thing strikes me with astonishment, which is, that the 
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house should have blazed up like so much tinder. The butler 
says he was not in bed till close upon twelve. You must have 
been here very little after two ; it is not half-past three now ; 
it is incomprehensible." 

But when the ruins were searched the mystery was ex- 
plained, for two men — one a delegate from Elmton, who had 
been formost in his denunciations of Christian's reductions in 
his inflammatory speeches ; and the other, one of the work- 
men on the farm — both were found crushed under the fallen 
roof, each still clutching in one hand a large can which had 
held petroleum, and having a spirit-bottle in the other. There 
was no further need to wonder at the strange rapidity with 
which the flames had spread ; the whole sad story was too 
plainly revealed. 

When once Christian's consciousness began to return she 
recovered rapidly, and poured forth innumerable questions as 
to where she was, and what hud happened. Lady Elmshire 
was a sufficiently %wise woman to tell her the whole story, 
calmly and quietly, at once, instead of worrying her by those 
injunctions not to ask questions, and assurances that nothing 
was the matter, so ag^avating to any one just struggling back 
to consciousness. Christian sobbed hysterically for a few 
minutes, then she looked up and said, — 

" And how did I get here?" 

" Mr. Courtray saved you," said Lady Elmshire, who had 
heard that fact, and nothing more, respecting Laurence. *^ If 
you will try to rest a little, I will go and see what further 
information I can pick up." 

Lefl alone, Christian's first thought was to return fervent 
thanks for her deliverance from a horrible death ; and then 
she lay back, her face hidden in her hands, every pulse throb- 
bing with the thought that he had saved her. He, whose 
words had of late been so much more to her than those of 
any other had ever been ; he on whom she had unconsciously 
formed her ideal of all that was great and good in man ; he 
with whom, in short, she was so fervently in love, although 
until this moment not a suspicion of it had dawned upon her. 
Not a trace remained of all her old foolish fancies that mar- 
riage was degradation to a woman, and other cognate absurd- 
ities. She only felt that she loved with all her strength. She 
shuddered to think that her love might not be returned. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

"But I am ooDBtant aa the Northern Star, 
Of whose true-fix 'd and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament." 

Juliua CSetar. 

When Wilfred Lambert left Christian, possessed of the 
iDfomiation that Hyacinth was at Rockcliffe, he was greatly 
pnzzled as to what he shonid do. If he only knew in what 
frame of mind she had left London 1 If he could but tell 
whether her indignation had been roused by Sir Lindsay's 
reproaches, or whether he had sent her to Rockcliffe in dis- 
grace ! On the whole, this solution seemed the more proba- 
ble ; if Lady Ettrick had left town entirely of her own free 
will, she would almost certainly have come to her sister, in- 
stead of going to her sister-in-law. If such were the case — 
and her going to Rockcliffe seemed to him to show pretty 
plainly that it was so — surely her proud spirit must be fairly 
roused — surely now would be the time for him once more to 
approach her. 

Of ultimate victory Wilfred never doubted ; he had a very 
comfortable reliance on his own powers of fascination ; he ar- 
gued that young, high-spirited, and neglected Hyacinth must 
soon learn to hate her husband, and that then his long, unva- 
rying attachment must incline her favorably towards him. He 
had not the mind to conceive, the power .to fathom a love that, 
however coldly neglected and roughly repelled, was still firmly 
fixed on the one adored object. His early life had not been 
spent among pure and good women ; his mother, as we have 
said, had died at his birth, and his father's associates of both 
sexes had been selected rather for their social qualities and 
powers of amusing than for their sterling worth or high moral 
character. As a natural consequence, he had anything but 
an exalted opinion of the female sex ; those members of it 
whom he had known the most intimately in his early youth 
were bad, while those who had been his most constant, be- 
cause most congenial, acquaintances, were for the most part 
cold and worldly, and utterly incapable of such a depth of 
affection as that which Hyacinth felt for Lindsay, 
p 29 
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Sacb a love, as we have said, Wilfred could not fathom, 
and, that important element being omitted from his calcula- 
tions, he saw nothing that did not promise favorably for his 
hopes — indeed, of ultimate failure be never dreamed ; his only 
doubt was whether it would be wisest to wait, or to approach 
Hyacinth at once, while she was still smarting under the 
recollection of Sir Lindsay's reproaches. He spent a whole 
day in indecision, and then, his impatience to see her once more 
getting the better of him, started for Rockdiffe. 

Since the passage of arms with her sister-in-law, in which 
she had got so decidedly the worst of it, Mrs. St Orbe had 
refrained from any further recommendation of Mr. Bates and 
his ministrations. The ladies met but seldom, for her own 
house was the last place in which Mrs. St. Orbe was to be 
found ; she had taken up church work and district visiting as 
an excitement — as something to replace the constant society 
and round of dissipation which were now beyond her reach, 
and had thrown herself into them with as much energy and 
enthusiasm as she would have displayed in a season of balls 
and concerts. Prince's and parties such as that through which 
her sister-in-law had just passed. Also, although not precisely 
what is commonly called a flirt, she fully appreciated the 
homage of the opposite sex, and it is very doubtful indeed 
whether district visiting would have had any charms for her, 
had it not been for the excitement of the constant meetings 
with Mr. Bates or with one of his curates. She had taken 
supreme command of the school, and dearly loved the compli- 
ments paid to her on the efficiency due really to the mistress ; 
she attended tlie choir practicings, and fondly believed that it 
was she, and not the organist, who trained the singers ; she 
was so fully imbued with the idea of her own importance in 
the polity of the " Church of our Blessed Lady" as to be 
utterly oblivious of the fiict that her domestic duties were 
entirely neglected. 

It was well for the St. Orbe children that their father waa 
what he was, for he had to perform a mother's as well as a 
father 8 part. Henry St. Orbe believed firmly and loyally in 
his wife, and never dreamed of excitement or love of admiration 
as the motive of her devotion to Mr. Bates. He was not a 
clever or a very strong-minded man, but he was thoroughly 
honest and true himself, and it never occurred to him to 8Ui»- 
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pect otheTB of being the reverse. Essentially charitable and 
kind-hearted, he was never heard to say an Ul-natared thing 
of any one, always giving the benefit of a doubt where one 
was possible, and turning the conversation if it were not. It 
was from him that his children derived all the softening and 
elevating influences of their lives, their mother being too much 
occupied ever apparently to give them a thought, excepting 
when she took the elder ones with her to the daily services. 

With the aid of the masters who visited Eockdiffe during 
its brief season, Henry St. Orbe taught his children himself^ 
and strove to find in the interest of forming their tastes and 
habits of thought a compensation for the disappointment he 
experienced in his wife's utter want of companionship and 
sympathy. He did his utmost to make her interests his own, 
and to share her pursuits ; but he soon found that he was not 
wanted. His common sense, and the knowledge of the world 
acquired during his army career, caused him occasionally to 
take very different views of parish matters — ^more especially 
as regaided the distribution of charity — from those popular 
not only with his wife, but aJso with the curates ; and it was 
quickly made plain to him that Mrs. St. Orbe preferred her 
own judgment, and that of her spiritual guides, to the advice 
of her proper lord and master. 

With a gentleness that wsis perhaps unfortunate, but that 
was a strong ^feature in his character, Henry St. Orbe gave 
way, and allowed his wife to pursue her own course, devoting 
himself more and more to the children ; and in them he had 
his reward, for they simply adored him, and were docile to his 
lightest word. Their mother was more or less a stranger to 
them— all the little confidences and confessions usually sacred 
to a mother's ear were poured out to their father, and received 
from him a genial sympathy they would certainly have lacked 
from Mrs. St. Orbe. 

To a man of Captain St. Orbe's tender heart and sympsr 
thetic nature, his sister-in-law's evident depression was very 
. distressing. Although all he had heard of the disagreement 
between her and her husband had been told him by his wife, 
and had therefore been of a nature adverse to Hyacinth, he 
had his own ideas on the subject ; and, aided considerably by 
his knowledge of Lindsay's character, had formed a tolerably 
correct notion of the real state of affairs, though he felt that 
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his aoquaintanoe with Hyacinth was as yet too slight to enable 
him to take any steps towards effecting a reconciliation. He 
was fiiUy convinced that any imprudence of which she might 
have been guilty was due to inexperience rather than to the 
" levity" of which his wife spoke in such terms of reproba- 
tion ; and was infinitely more disposed to blame Lind«iy for 
neglect than his wife for giddiness. 

'* As if you knew any of the circumstances/' said Mrs. St. 
Orbe, when he intimated as much, forgetting that she was 
herself almost entirely in the dark. 

Henry St Orbe pitied the sorrow so plainly depicted on his 
guest's countenance, and would have given much to be of any 
comfort or solace to her ; but he felt that their acquaintance 
was too short to enable him to be of any service ; so he con- 
fined himself to anticipating any wish he thought she could 
form, and keeping any possible annoyance from her. He soon 
found that what she liked best was to be lefl to wander alone 
to some sequestered nook in the cliffs, and there to remain, 
frequently for the entire day, and he guarded her from any 
attempt of the children to break in upon her solitude. They 
would willingly have accompanied the new aunt, whose pretty 
face and gentle manner had such charms for them ; but Hya- 
cinth was little disposed for their company. Each day, as it 
dawned, found her more and more depressed and unhappy — 
the separation from Lindsay was in itself agony to her ; but to 
think of him angry and displeased, although his displeasure 
seemed to her most unjust, was misery almost greater than she 
could bear. 

Then, too, she was a prey to raging jealousy. She knew 
that while she was crying her eyes out among the rocks at 
Rockcliffe, her husband was passing long hours in the society 
of the rival who had made her so unhappy during that most 
wretched summer. She felt grateful to Henry St. Orbe for 
his kindness, and more especially for the true tact that lefl her 
entirely alone. Her chief haunt was the island which, as we 
have mentioned, was attainable at low water from the rocks at 
one extremity of the bay. It was not a very favorite resort 
with the tourists, with whom Rockcliffe was rapidly filling, for 
the mammas were not fond of leaving the esplanade, where 
they could amuse themselves by criticising their neighbors ; 
and the nurses were afraid of being surrounded and impris- 
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oned on tbe island, wbile their chaiges infinitely preferred 
castle-building on the sands. 

So Hyacinth found herself almost entirely undisturbed, 
and there were few days that she did not find her way to her 
favorite seat, a sheltered nook below the solitary clump of firs, 
where she could enjoy an unequaled view of the bay, the 
wooded heights, and the far-stretching sea. It was very com- 
mon for her to find her way to this seat directly after break- 
fiust, if the tide permitted, and to remain there the entire day 
— ^indeed, when once the island was cut off from the mainland, 
an imprisonment of four hours was inevitable. She liked the 
feeling of utter solitude, the certainty that by no possibility 
could she be disturbed. And there, with her head on her 
hand, and her eyes seeing, but hardly perceiving, the beauties 
before her — ^the changing colors of waves and sky, the gor- 
geous hues of sunset, or the dark threatening of a coming 
storm — she would sit for hours: thinking of Lindsay, tor- 
turing herself with conjectures as to what he was doing, weep- 
ing bitter tears that he had ceased to care for her. For it 
seemed to her that he must have done so ; she had been a 
fortnight at Rockdiffe, and he had never once vouchsafed an 
answer to her repeated letters. It was true that she knew that 
he r^arded letter-writing as a deadly penance, still one line 
could hardly have been a great grievance, if he cared for her. 

When would her banishment end? Her anger at his in- 
justice was dying away before the agony of her grief at their 
separation and estrangement ; it seemed wonderful to her now 
how she could have answered him so hotly in her fierce indig- 
nation — how differently would she act now, could she but have 
the blessed chance of seeing him I He might upbraid her as 
he would, and she would answer never a word, save to implore 
him to love her, to care for her as he had once done. 

Ah 1 those happy days, spent in such utter bliss among the 
Dolomite peaks I How the rugged forms rose before her eyes 
through the blinding tears, and brought fond memories of 
gentle words and tender caresses, to which she had now long 
been a stranger ; for Lindsay, though really very fond of her, 
had grown careless of the demonstrations of affection so 
precious to a woman's heart. 

Again and again, with agonizing iteration, she passed in re- 
view every incident of their acquaintance with Mrs. Mansfield, 

29* 
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believing thdt she saw in it the re-awakening of an old lore of 
Lindsay's, instead of, as was really the case, the attraction of a 
man fond of being amused and made much of by a woman 
insatiable in her desire for admiration, more especially if. in 
attaining it, she could compass the mortification of another 
woman. 

Poor Hyacinth was too utterly guileless to understand such 
a character as Mrs. Marsfield's ; she might well have spai-ed 
herself the torture of imagining real love as existing between 
her and Lindsay. She could not bear to look forward to the 
future, all seemed such a sad and dreaiy blank ; for if Lindsay 
had ceased to care for her, what had she leit to live for ? — and, 
as the usual end of her meditations, came a tempest of tears 
and sobs. 

One very hot morning Hyacinth betook herself, as usual, 
to her favorite spot. The tide was rising, and in another half- 
hour she would be separated from the rest of the world for 
four whole hours. There was something in this sense of iso- 
lation that she enjoyed. Once alone on her island, no one 
could by any possibility see her tears. The morning was op- 
pressively hot ; a silvery haze hung over the intense calm of 
the sea, and formed a thin veil over the wooded heights ; the 
sea-gulls rose and fell on the tiny ripples, and seemed too laaey 
to take wing ; the voices of the children on the sands were 
hushed, for the intense heat had driven all in-doors for shelter 
from the noontide sun. Not a breath was stirring, and not 
a sound was to be heard, save the lazy plash of the rising tide. 

Hyacinth half sat, half lay, on the soft turf, in the ^dow 
of a projecting rock ; above her rose the red trunks of the 
Scotch firs, and before her lay a small grassy platform, the 
edge of which fell in a sheer wall of rock to the sea, a height 
of some twenty feet. She had thrown herself on the grass, 
the book which she invariably brought, but rarely opened, 
lying neglected by her side, and she gazed at, without seeing, 
the clusters of yellow sea-holly and tufts of pink thrift that 
grew on the edge of the small platform. As usual, her 
thoughts were far away, picturing Lindsay at Prince's, with 
Mrs. Marsfield, or riding with her under the trees ; and as she 
thought of him, the ready tears welled up into her eyes, and 
her heart ached and hungered for one word from him—one 
sign that she was not forgotten. 
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How long she had sat there looking oat to sea through 
blinding tears she never knew. She suddenly became aware 
of some one standing beside her, and hastily dashing away her 
tears, and sitting upright, found herself face to face with — 
Wilfred Lambert. Nothing that oould have happened could 
80 thoroughly have amazed her, or have rendered her so in- 
dignant. He should have understood — she had imagined that 
he did understand — that, after the manner in which he had 
insulted her, they must never again meet, that he must never 
presume again to approach or to address her. And yet here 
he was having followed her to Rockcliffe ; for no other motive, 
she well knew, could have brought him to such an outof-the- 
way spot ; and not only that, but he had contrived to entrap 
her into a situation whence there could be no escape for sev- 
eral hours. It was base, cowardly, ungentlemaulike, and she 
rose to move to the other side* of the tiny island, so as to give 
unequivocal signs of her view of his conduct. But as she 
was passing him, without even a glance, he caught her hand. 

" Hyacinth 1 Hyacinth 1 for the love of heaven speak to me !** 

She turned upon him at once. 

'* Mr. Lambert, I am at a loss to conceive by what right 
you take the liberty of calling me by my name. Nothing in 
our acquaintance warrants such an impertinence." 

He colored deeply at her words ; her tone was so cold and 
haughty he would hardly have known the voice as hers. 

^*- Lady Ettrick," he said, in a low voice, " forgive me for 
foUowing you here, but life without you is valueless and un- 
endurable. Ever since I firet saw you I have loved you, as I 
never believed I could love woman. It was a blow such as 
you cannot in the very faintest degree realise, when I returned 
home to find you the wife of another. Had I been wise I 
should have fled at once, but I could not tear myself away 
from your fatal fascination ; every hour that I spent in your 
society riveted my chains more and more firmly. And when 
I saw you unhappy, when I saw you n^lected for one so im- 
measurably your inferior, I dared to hope that some day my 
constancy might be rewarded. I ventured to tell you this 
that night coming from Richmond, but you were nervous, and 
startled, and would not listen to me. But I do not despair ; 
love such as mine must win its way. You must — ^you shall 
yet be mine !'* 
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Indignation, surprise, bewilderment depriyed Hyacinth of 
speech, and, ailer a moment's pause, he continued, — 

" Surely you can never forgive Sir Lindsay for sending yoa 
away here in disgrace, calling the attention of the world to 
the scandal of your separation, while he passes all his time in 
the company of your rival. Hyacinth, hear me. Be mine, 
and I swear to you that my devotion shall be such as women 
rarely indeed receive — that it shall last my life !" 

He seized her hands, and held them pressed as in a vice. 
She struggled for a moment to release them, then stood quite 
still, as she said, coldly, — 

"Mr. Lambert, I have already told you I consider your 
presence here an impertinence. The words you have forced 
me to listen to are an insult such as I neither can nor will 
forgive. I answered you once, when you forgot yourself so 
strangely on our return from Richmond. No gentleman would 
have required a second expression of my feelings. But since 
you insist upon it, let me tell you that, if it were possible for 
you to fall lower in my esteem than you did that night, you 
have now done so. The man who could follow a defenseless 
woman to a lonely spot like this, for the purpose of pouring 
his unwelcome speeches into her ears, must be a coward of the 
deepest dye." 

As she spoke, all the bad passions of Wilfred's nature rose 
hot within him. To love as he had never dreamed it possible 
that he could do, and then to find himself despised, maligned, 
reviled 1 He seized her wrist, this time in no gentle clasp. . 

" Think what you do, Lady Ettrick. Remember I have 
your good name in my power. Remember the long hours 
we spent together that night at Richmond ; think what a 
pretty tale may be made of our meeting here. Promise me 
some hope, or I swear you shall rue the day you crossed my 
path !" 

So intent were they on their conversation that they had 
never noticed the sudden change in the weather — the inky 
clouds obscuring the heavens, the leaden sea, the fitful moan- 
ing of the rising wind. Every now and then a huge rain- 
drop fell, a presage of what was coming, and the sullen mut- 
tering of thunder might have been heard in the distance. 
But just as Wilfred uttered his threat a blinding flash, fol- 
lowed by a deafening peal, startled even them, and Hyacinth, 
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nervously terrified of thunder at all times, shuddered as she 
replied, in a defiant tone, — 

" I said jou were no gentleman to follow me here, where I 
have no means of escape from your persecution. I say now 
you have proved my words by your threat of bearing false 
witness against me. I bitterly regret the day we ever met. 
From this hour forth, Mr. Lambert, we meet as strangers." 

As she spoke, she turned, to put the greatest distance of 
which the small circumference of the island permitted between 
them ; but as she was about to turn the point of rock, and 
looked back at the platform where Wilfred stood, as if stupe- 
fied at her vehemence, the heavens seemed literally to open, 
she saw him fall to the ground, and was herself struck sense- 
less to the earth. With this culminating flash, the rain came 
down in torrents, and in a very few seconds Hyacinth was 
drenched to the skin, as she lay unconscious on the ground. 
When she revived the storm had passed away ; the only traces 
of it were the masses of heavy clouds that here and there 
cast purple shadows on the sparkling sunlit sea. 

Hyacinth had no recollection of what had occurred — she 
felt dazed and stupid, and unable to account for her drip- 
ping condition. Stiff and shivering, she endeavored to rise, 
and in so doing caught sight of Wilfred lying, as he had 
fallen, on the grass a few yards distant. In an instant the 
whole situation flashed back into her mind, strangely coupled 
with a vivid recollection of that other island, whereon, in 
happier days, they had been imprisoned. But why did he 
lie so still ? — could he be much hurt ? — could he ? — she could 
not frame the awful thought, but rose and went to him. 
Even to one so inexperienced, to one who had never looked 
on death before, it required no second glance to tell her that 
all was over, and with a sudden access of horror she rushed 
from the spot. As fast as her trembling limbs would carry her, 
she made her way down to the sand. She must have been 
a long time on the island, for it was hard and firm. Almost 
the first person she encountered was her brother-in-law. 

"I could not resist coming to see after you," he said. 
" What shelter had you in that desperate storm ? Not much, 
evidently, by your dripping condition. But, good heavens, 
Hyacinth, what is the matter ? You look as if you had seen 
a ghost." 
p* 
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** There is a dead man lying there/' said Hyacinth, her 
teeth chattering, as, her tremhling limhs filing to support 
her, she sank to the ground. Then, seeing that Captain 
St. Orhe looked at her, as if doubting her sanity, she contin- 
ued : ''It was the lightning. I was struck too, and my head 
feels all dazed and stupid. It was Mr. Lambert. He came to 
speak to me. Won't you go to him ?" 

" Not till I see you safe," said Henry St. Orbe, decidedly ; 
and calling two boatmen, he hurriedly gave them some direc- 
tions, and then, taking Hyacinth, who had become almost un- 
conscious, in his arms, he carried her to a fly, and ordered 
the man to drive rapidly to the Villa, calling at the doctor's 
house en route, 

^* A mere shock — intense quiet necessary," was the doctor's 
fiat; and Henry St. Orbe took good care the quiet was pre* 
served. 

As soon as Hyacinth had been cared for, he and the doctor 
went towards the island, and met the boatmen carrying Wil- 
fred along the shore. One glance was sufficient to tell that all 
must have been over instantaneously ; and he was borne on to 
the lodgings he had left in the morning so full of health and 
strength. Voluble was Mrs. St. Orbe's amazement when the 
story was imparted to her. Then, afler all, Lady Ettrick had 
been merely making use of them 1 No wonder that she liked 
to stay out for hours in that very strange way, if all the time 
she was having iite-d-tites with her lover. No wonder that 
she shrunk from the very thought of seeing Mr. Bates, and 
of confessing her sins. 

But here her husband interposed. 

'* Ursula, I am ashamed of you l" And as she stared at 
him, unaccustomed to such language, he continued, '' What 
right have you to harbor injurious suspicions against your 
sister-in-law ? Is this the charity that should form so con- 
spicuous a part of the character of one so given to religious 
profession as you are ? For my own part, I am as convinced 
that Lady Ettrick is more sinned against than sinning, as I am 
that the sun is sinking in the west. Thoughtless she may be, 
inconsiderate and giddy she may have been, but I feel as sure 
as that I stand here that she is as pure and as guileless as our 
own Bridget; and I wish Lindsay were here, that I might 
tell him so." 
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It was 80 seldom that Henry St. Orbe roused himself that 
his wife listened to him in amazement. It was not in her to- 
see things in his broad and generous light, and she somewhat 
resented his championship of Hyacinth, which she assigned 
entirely to his strange appreciation of her good looks. Still, 
she knew that when once his mind was made up he could be 
yery determined, and was well aware that he would not tol- 
erate any of her sharp speeches; so she kept out of Hyacinth^s 
way and recouped herself by lamenting Lady Ettrick^s sins to 
the most austere of the curates of St. Mary's. 

Hyacinth's constitution was a robust one, or the shock and 
exposure would have had worse effects. She was slightly 
delirious the first night, and was confined to her bed for 
three or four days with a severe feverish cold, but these con- 
sequences were slight compared with those the doctor had 
anticipated. Brain fever, nervous fever, rheumatic fever, 
either or all of these he had fully expected, and he could 
hardly believe his eyes when he saw his patient fairly estab- 
lished on the drawing-room sofa within ten days of the catas- 
trophe. 

But having progressed so far, Hyacinth got no further ; she 
was terribly weak, and utterly listless, and lay for hours with- 
out speaking or moving, and with her eyes fixed on vacancy. 
She was wondering why Lindsay did not come to her— did not 
even write. Could he be so very angry with her ? The very 
first day of her illness she had set the doctor at defiance, and 
had insisted on writing to her husband, to tell him the whole 
story. Henry St. Orbe had also written, but to neither letter 
had there been any answer. The letters had been directed to 
Park Street, and must have reached their destination. No 
information could be gained from Mrs. Ettrick, who had 
started the week before on an expedition to Schwalbach. 
Captain St. Orbe thought sometimes of running up to Lon- 
don, and bringing Lindsay back with him ; but he was of an 
indolent disposition, and kept putting off the occasion from 
. day to day. 

The inquest had duly taken place ; a distant cousin, Wil- 
fred's successor at Stanham, had come down, and the funeral 
had taken place at 'Rockcliffe, in the quietest possible manner. 
Hyacinth had asked about it. Captain St. Orbe would will- 
ingly have avoided the subject, but she asked him at once if 
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her evidence would be required, and seemed unspeakably re- 
lieved when she heard that, under the circumstances, the doc- 
tor could afford all the necessary information. 

The papers were carefully kept out of her way. It had 
been impossible to keep such a catastrophe out of them, and 
it was copied into the London ones with painful accuracy of 
detail. The knowledge of this, at any rate, Henry St. Orbe 
was determined she should be spared ; he knew well what mis- 
chief would be made of it, and at length determined to shake 
off his indolence, and seek Lindsay himself. But when he 
reached the house in Park Street it was shut up, and when, 
a^r long ringing, he succeeded in unearthing the old woman 
in charge, her information was far from satisfactory. Sir Lind- 
say had left the house the Friday before (joodwood, the very 
day on which the accident had occurred. Some of the servants 
had been discharged — the rest were gone to their friends for a 
holiday, but were to be at Glen Ettrick in time for the shoot- 
ing. AH letters were sent to Sir Lindsay's club ; she knew 
no more. 

To the club Captain St. Orbe betook himself, but there was 
no information to be obtained. Sir Lindsay had directed that 
his letters should be kept till he sent his address, and, as be 
had not yet done so, a somewhat formidable pile was awaiting 
him — among them, as Captain St. Orbe saw, his own letter, 
and two of Hyacinth's. 

As he was walking slowly away, it struck him that Hyar 
cinth had mentioned Lindsay's intention of going to Groodwood 
with the Marsfields ; perhaps some tidings might be obtained 
of him at their house, and he was soon standing at Lord Cot- 
tington's door ; but here he was not destined to be more suc- 
cessful. Lord Cottington was at Marsfield, Mr. and Mrs. 
Marsficld were gone " somewhere abroad," was all the infor- 
mation that the housemaid could give him ; and, foiled at all 
points, he turned sorrowfully away, and returned to Kockdiffe, 
little wiser than when he left it 

It proved, however, an immense relief to Hyacinth to find 
that Lindsay had never received her letter ; half her misery 
had been caused by his having failed to reply to her explana- 
tions, and if he had never received it, this cause of sorrow fell 
to the ground. Henry St. Orbe felt amply repaid for the hot 
and tiring day's work, when he saw his sister-in-law's coun- 
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tenance brighten, and her eyes lose their melancholy yacancy, 
as she held out her hand and thanked him heartily for what 
he had done for her. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

"Shetaid, 
Brokenly, that she knew it ; she had failed 
In sweet humility, had failed in all ; 
That all her labor was bat as a bloek 
Left in the quarry. 

** She pray'd me not to judge their cause from her 
That wronged it, sought far less for truth than power 
In knowledge ; something wild within her breast, 
A greater than all knowledge, beat her down. 
And she had nursed me there from week to week : 
Much had she learnt in little time." 

The Prince—, 

Lady Elmshibe reporting that Christian was on the high 
road to recovery, the doctor, when he arrived, was at once 
taken to the room where Laurence Courtray had been laid. 
He still continued unconscious, but Dr. Robson did not attach 
very much importance to that ; he examined the other injuries, 
which were found to consist of a dislocated wrist and broken 
arm, and the pain consequent on setting the latter caused the 
patient to moan, to move uneasily, and finally to open his eyes, 
and inquire where he was and what was the matter. Catching 
sight of Lord Elm ton, his recollection returned, and in an 
anxious tone he asked, — 

" Christian — Miss Ettrick — she is safe, is she not?" 
" Safe, thanks to you, my dear fellow," said Lord Ebnshire. 
" I only wish you had not suffered so much in your heroic en- 
deavors. The blackguards 1 to think of their cutting the lad- 
ders ! — such eold-blooded malignity, and standing by, too, to 
see people burned to death 1 I'm ashamed of the county. 
Nothing would have made me believe that even trades-unionists 
would have been so cowardly, if I hadn't seen it. Job Dyce, 
too, who has worked on the farm for thirty years and more, 
to have been led away to soak the house with petroleum, like 

80 
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a French communist 1 Well, after all, trades-unionism, as the 
roughs understand it, is very like communism, and red-repub- 
licanism too ; the sooner it is stamped out, like the cattle plague, 
the better." 

Laurence gave a faint smile ; he had often ai^ed this veiy 
subject with Lord Elmshire, being himself imbued with the 
liberal and somewhat visionary ideas common to young men 
of enlightened views and generous dispositions, and it amused 
him to think what an additional argument his old friend would 
now have in support of his conservative opinions. But the 
pain was too great for amusement long to hold a place in his 
thoughts, and he was soon sleeping heavily, under the influence 
of a strong anodyne. 

Christian would fain have set forth to see the ruins of her 
home, but she was more shaken by the shock than she had 
herself any idea of, and was soon forced to admit that the sofa 
was the only place suitable to her. She was greatly distressed 
at hearing of Laurence^s injuries ; she had known, on the first 
throb of delight at learning that it was to him she owed her 
life, what her feelings towards him really were, and mourned 
bitterly that he should have beeh hurt in her service. 

Lady Elmshire quickly perc^ved how matters were with 
her young friend, and suspected that Laurence had a more 
than common interest in her ; but she was discretion itself, and 
did not let Christian perceive her discovery. In the afternoon 
she carried her off to the Castle, sorely, it must be confessed, 
against her will, for Christian would much have preferred ta 
remain under the same roof that sheltered Laurence. It was, 
of course, however, quite impossible for her to say so, and be- 
sides, the doctor held out hopes that he too might be able to 
be moved the ensuing day. 

The burning of Ettrick was a sore and terrible blow to her, 
not only from her sorrow at losing the home endeared to her 
by the recollections of a whole life, but infinitely more from 
the thought that she had been robbed of that home by her own 
people — by those whom she had done all in her power to benefit 
and assist. How she deplored her own folly in despising ad- 
vice, and taking her own course in the previous autumn, with- 
out which, in all probability, Elmshire would have remained 
what it had always been, an eminently contented county. She 
felt, in her present shaken and nervous state, as if the blood 
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of the two men lying under sentence of death lit Elmton, and 
of the two who had met their fate while preparing the way for 
the flames at Ettrick, was on her head, for without her head- 
strong folly the circumstances would never have arisen to which 
they owed their end, and she gradually worked herself up into 
a perfect agony of remorse. 

Lady Elmshire had insisted on her retiring early to rest, 
and during the long hours of the night she wept bitter tears 
over her folly and its melancholy consequences. She saw 
clearly, as she could never have believed it possible that she 
should see, that social matters had been better ordered by time 
and the collective wisdom of generations than she could ever 
hope to order them, and resolved that thi» should be a lesson 
to her for the rest of her life, to trust the judgment of others 
rather than her own. 

Poor Christian 1 — ^her awakening had been indeed a rude 
one. The shame of finding herself prominently on the plat- 
form when Miss Bang held forth in a manner offensive to 
propriety, and subversive of both religion and morality, the 
mortification of finding that all the high-sounding phrases and 
plausible arguments that had appear^ to her so convincing, 
led but to this most distressing consummation, and of discov^ 
ering that Dr. Barker, Miss Sophonisba Jinks, and all the 
paraphernalia of the Society for the Emancipation of Women 
had been nothing more than a scheme to extort money, was a 
terrible blow ! 

It was most humiliating to have been so deceived ! At any 
other time it would have made her very angry to think of the 
check, which she had given in all good faith, having been so 
skillfully exchanged by Dr. Barker for a five-pound note ; but 
she was too miserable, too ashamed of herself, to feel as if she 
could ever be angry again. 

Besides the weight of positive remorse, the thought would 
recur that, if by her foUy she had not disturbed the peace of 
the county, and led indirectly to the burning of Ettrick, Lau-> 
rence would not now have been suffering as he was. Wha!^ 
must he think of her? How unfeminine, how foolish an I 
wrong-headed, she must appear to him ! Yet how gentle he 
had always been to her, how careful not to wound her sensitive 
and absurd pride by the ridicule that she so richly deserved, 
but which he knew she so dreaded and resented. 
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And then, too, had he not saved her life ? But that he 
would have done for any woman IcH helpless, as she was, an 
unconscious victim to a fearful death. She longed, and jet 
dreaded the sight of him ; and by the time he reached the 
Castle late in the afternoon, had worked herself up into such 
a state of hysterical nervousness that both Lady Elmshire and 
Dr. Robson agreed in insisting that she should go to bed ; and 
on her confessing that she had never closed her eyes the pre- 
ceding night, the latter proceeded to administer a strong ano- 
dyne, under the influence of which fire and rescue, woman's 
emancipation and Dr. Barker's trickeiy, trades-unions and 
ungrateful laborers, were all lost together in happy oblivion. 

Laurence had fully intended to return to his own quarters 
at Rose Bank, but of this Lord Elmton would not hear, de- 
claring he meant to keep his friend under his own eye until 
he was fairly cured ; and Lady Elmshire seconded her son. 
Having fathomed Christian's secret, she longed for the femi- 
nine satisfaction of a little bit of match-making. She was by 
no means sure of Laurence's sentiments, but i^e fancied that 
he had a considerable interest in Christian, and was so persuaded 
that the marriage would be in every way desirable and suitable 
that she determined to further it by every means in her power. 

For some time Laurence had been slowly awakening to the 
real nature of his feelings for Christian. He had from the first 
admired her character, although he had been fully alive to the 
follies by which it was overlaid. He had been conscious of a 
growing esteem and regard for her, as he saw her striving 
against difficulties, and endeavoring, to the best of her power, 
to remedy the evils her unfortunate actions had produced; 
but until he realized the imminence of her peril, it had never 
dawned upon him how wildly and desperately he was in love 
with her. With the first thought of losing her came the 
revelation ; and now, as he was driven slowly to the Castle, 
he asked himself over and over again the question whether he 
had any ground for hope. 

It was almost a relief to find, on his arrival, that he should 
not see her that night. He felt that a little more time to 
arrange his thoughts would be not unwelcome. How he 
wondered at himself I — not only at his having fallen in love, 
but at his having been so long unaware of the finct. 

The very existence of Lilias Jameson was forgotten. It 
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seemed to him as if an utterly new life had opened before 
him, as if be had never loved before. Every thought was 
centred on Christian, and he felt every hour an eternity until 
he could learn his fate; althoi^h at the same time he dreaded 
it, and was almost thankful for the night's reprieve. 

For two people filled with such thoughts of each other, 
their first meeting was specially uneventful. Christian bad 
slept late, and did not appear till luncheon-time; and her 
nervousness and dread of betraying the secret of which she 
had only just herself become conscious, rendered her painfully 
embarrassed and constrained. Had it been any ordinary 
acquaintance, any one for whom she cared little or nothing, 
to whom she owed her rescue, she would have been at no loss 
for words. As it was, she could hardly articulate the few 
incoherent thanks and r^rets which sounded so cold and 
tame to her ears. 

Laurence, however, was in no condition to be critical ; he 
was to the full as nervous as Christian, and was only too 
thankful when her few words were spoken. Lady Elmshire 
observed his emotion, and hailed it as a favorable omen for 
the success of her schemes. Christian once married, especially 
to any one so suitable and so sensible as Laurence, would soon 
lose all the strange views, which were chiefly the result of her 
singularly solitary life, and would become an exemplary and 
useful member of society. Their union was a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, and one for which she felt no hesita- 
tion in planning. 

" Elmton,'* she said, before luncheon was over, '^ I want 
you to drive me over to Lakefield this afternoon. My lord is 
going to ride into Elmton, and will not want the phaeton. As 
for you two invalids,'* — ^turning to Laurence and Christian — 
« you must entertain each other. I should like to see you 
comfortably settled under the great oak before I start." 

Perhaps no two people ever appeared less inclined to enjoy 
themselves, according to order, both looking as red and as 
embarrassed as was possible; but Lady Elmshire was willfully 
unconscious, and, before she started on her drive, had seen 
Laurence comfortably established on a sofit, and Christian in 
a luxurious rocking-chair, armed with a supply of newspapers, 
magazines, and other light literature, sufficient, on a moderate 
computation, for at least a fortnight. 

80* 
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The first half-honr both the young people were unspeakably 
stiff and constrained. Laurence took up one paper after an- 
other, and read random pieces of intelligence, and Christian 
commented upon . them with an almost foTerish eagerness, 
without very well knowing what their meaning was; her great 
dread was of a pause — she felt that when it came she must 
say something to him about her rescue, her few words at 
luncheon-time had been so ludicrously inadequate, and she 
dreaded the moment more than words could tell. It was not 
that she was ungrateful, very far indeed from it; but she 
mistrusted herself, and feared that her newly-disoov^red secret 
would escape her. But at length, despite her desperate efforts, 
the &tal moment arrived, — ^the pause came, and she felt that 
now she must speak. Her heart beat till it seemed as if it 
would burst, she grew hot and cold, and her words appeared 
to stick in her throat ; but at length she contrived to stammer 
forth, — 

'^ Mr. Courtray, I shall never be able to say half that I 
want to say ; but — ^that is — I am sure you know — I couldn't 
say it at luncheon-time — I — I shall never forget last night — 
and — I — Vm so terribly sorry you were hurt I 

And here poor Christian's composure gave way, and a great 
sob concluded her speech. 

*' I could hardly have done less,'' said Laurence ; be was 
wondering if he might dare to speak, if there was any hope 
for him, or, if there were, whether precipitancy would injure 
his cause. 

'^ I know you say so,'* said Christian, struggling for com- 
posure ; " but that does not make me think less of what you 
did, or feel less sorry that you should have suffered in doing 
it. Oh 1 when I think that all this wretched business is my 
fault, that if I had not fancied that I knew so much better 
than everybody else, Ellmshire would have still been a peace- 
able county, Ettrick would never have been burned, and you 
would not have been hurt, I hardly know how to hate myself 
enough." 

Here was indeed a change from the self-confident Christian 
of some few months before. Laurence hailed it with sadsfao- 
tion, as he said, — 

" Indeed, Miss Ettrick, your sorrow makes you exaggerate. 
The discontent in Elmshire must have sprung up sooner or later.' ' 
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"TeB, but I gave it the openiDg/' said Christian ; " and it 
was Dot for want of warning. Even if Lord Elmshire and 
the agent had not warned xne, I ought to have listened to 
yon ; for yon never laughed at me, so I had not that excuse 
to prevent my paying attention to you.'' 

How sweet her praise sounded in his ears ! He was about 
to speak, when she continued, — 

" It seems as if a veil had been taken from my eyes, and I 
saw for the first time how foolish, vain, and presumptuous I 
had been. That fancy for the emancipation of woman I now 
see was as foolish as you always told me it was ; but there 
again, though you did not laugh at me, though you had the 
patience to ai^e with me, I believed you prejudiced, and 
would not listen. How yon must despise me." 

^* Despise you 1 No, indeed," said Laurence. '* If I argued 
against your cherished fancies, it was because I grieved to see 
so much enthusiasm wasted in a bad cause. As to the mistake 
about your laborers, which has had such sad effects, it was 
your generosity that was in &ult. How indignant you were 
at my venturing to predict that they would not work when 
you paid them equally for not doing so !" 

But this was a very tender point with Christian ; it had 
been the sorest of all her disappointments to find her confidence 
in her people's honor misplaced, and as she tried to answer she 
broke down, and the tears streamed fast down her cheeks. 

The sight of her grief was too much for Laurence, and in 
a moment he was kneeling at her side, begging her forgiveness, 
and pouring forth his love and his hopes. It was more happi- 
ness than Christian could realise. Ever since she had become 
aware of her own feelings, she had been endeavoring reso- 
lutely to stifle them. It seemed a bliss never to be hoped for 
that Laurence, whom she had unconsciously been elevating on 
a mental pedestal, should ever care for her. She had been 
sketching out a prospect of years loveless, save for her sister's 
affection. And here was the love she coveted poured forth at 
her feet, urged upon her with all the eloquence of a lover's 
pleading. 

It seemed a dream from which she must awaken. She sat 
silent, in a turmoil of joy, until Laurence, growing impatient 
for a reply, begged for only one word. Then, turning her &ce 
towards him, she said in a whisper, — 
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" I love yon — ^I have loved yoa a long time, but I never 
knew it." 

Happy as -he was, Laurence could hardly forbear a smile at 
an answer so thoroughly characteristic of Christian, so true, 
naive, and free from young-ladylike affectation of reticence. 
But the sudden exertion had been more than was prudent, 
and when once more restored to the sofa, he alarmed Christian 
terribly by fainting away. She was amply repaid, however, 
by the smile that he gave her when, on opening his eyes, he 
found her bending over him, bathing his. forehead with eau- 
de-Cologne. 

'^ It is a pleasure to be ill with such a nurse,*' he said 
faintly ; and Christian felt a thrill of joy such as she had 
never dreamed o£ " Christian," he continued, ^' let me hear 
you call me Laurence." 

And the name came at his bidding, but very low, and with 
a burning blush. 

" Dear one, take this ring from my JGinger. I cannot do it, 
as I should like to do. I would rather that signet-ring were 
our engagement-ring than any other." 

" And so would I," said Christian, as she drew the ring off 
and held her JGinger for him to put it on ; " for I have never 
seen you without it ; and it will seem so much more a part of 
you than one that you bought for me." 

Then came a space of that silence more eloquent sometimes 
than any words, when, sitting hand in hand, their eyes spoke 
rather than their lips. Both would have asserted that they 
had been alone together but a few minutes, but more than 
three hours liad passed when the phaeton drew up to the door, 
and Lady Elmshire sauntered across the grass towards them. 
She saw at a glance what had occurred, but 'took no notice, 
treating Christian's silence and burning blushes, and Laurenoo's 
stammering and irrelevant speeches, as if they were quite 
matters of course. But before she dressed for dinner there 
came a tap at her door, and Christian appeared, to announce 
what had occurred. 

" You don't seem surprised," she said, when, with much 
hesitation and many blushes, she had made her confession. 
'^ I thought you would be so much astonished." 

Lady Elmshire laughed as she kissed her. 

" Hardly, my dear. I saw the catastrophe was certain, and 
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was almost sure it was immiDeDt — indeed, I plead guilty to 
leaving yon so completely alone this afternoon that you might 
have the opportunity of coming to an understanding sooner. 
And now let me congratulate you — indeed, Christian, I can do 
80 most sincerely. I know no man to whom I could more 
cheerfully confide a daughter of my own, if I possessed one." 

^'^ It seems so strange that he can care for me,'* said Chris- 
tian, musingly ; ** he knows all my follies and ahsurdities, and 
how headstrong and opiniative I have been, and yet he does 
not seem to mind." 

" He is in love," said Lady Elmshire, smiling. 

" Love is a very wonderful thing," said Christian. " There 
again I was so wrong — I thought I could never feel it, and 
I am afraid felt almost a contempt for those who did, and 
now " 

" You have succumbed to the power of Cupid, like the rest 
of the world." 

" Yes, dear Bluebell was right — she always said I should 
fell in love some day, and that then I should see everything so 
differently, and so I do. Oh 1 dear, how foolish I have been, 
and what nonsense I have talked ! I can't bear to think of it." 

Lady Elmshire comforted her by pointing out that, as Lau- 
rence had evidently not minded the nonsense, there was no 
great harm done ; but she could not help smiling to herself at 
the change wrought in the decided, self-sufficing Christian by 
the first touch of Cupid's arrow. 

Lord Elmton meanwhile was receiving a similar confidence 
from Laurence, for which, not being gifted with his mother's 
natural feminine power of penetration in such matters, he was 
by no means prepared. Of course he congratulated his friend, 
but, though he liked her very well, Christian by no means 
fulfilled his ideal, and he could hardly understand her fascina- 
tion for Laurence ; his felicitations, therefore, although very 
hearty, were by no means so sincere or cordial as were his 
mother's. 

'^ I was so surprised," he said to her, when they were alone, 
<^ to think of Courtray falling a prey to one of the ' Shrieking 
Sisterhood,' whom he has always so derided." 

^' It is hardly fair to call her that, Elmton ; she was young 
and foolish, and lefl entirely to herself; few girls are very 
wise under such circumstances." 
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'^ Well) be knows bis own affairs best, of course. I confess 
I should not care for a wife who had made herself conspicuous 
on the platform at that remarkable lectuje." 

*'*' Mj dear boy, you can't imagine how ashamed she is of 
all her connection with those dreadful people; she is quite 
sure never to have the least inclination for such ecoentricities 
again, and she is most genuinely in love.'' 

*' So is he, for that matter ; he has forgotten all about his 
early attachment, which he was so persuaded bad exhausted 
all his powers of loving." 

*' So it had — until the next time. Well, I think it is a 
thoroughly satisfactory marriage ; they will suit each other 
admirably." 

*' Her fortune would suit any one, but I doubt whether 
Courtray has ever given it a thought. He's odd, you know ; 
perhaps, when it occurs to him, he'll object." 

" Never fear," said Lady Elmshire ; *' he is far too sensible. 
It always does seem to me that it is very absurd the way men 
without money profess to object to marrying any woman who 
happens to have it. I do not think Mr. Courtray is likely to 
pay Christian so bad a compliment as to lead her to suppose, 
even by inference, that it is possible that he fell in love with 
her money rather than herself; and I am sure it must be put 
very plainly before her for her ever to think of such a thing. 
She has never been in the way of hearing worldly doctrines, 
and is really as little acquainted with the world's ways as a 
child of ten." 

The next few days passed tranquilly and happily away. 
Christian was happy, as she had never believed it possible that 
she could be — reading to Laurence, watching every movement 
that she might be ready to obviate any necessity of moving 
the incapacitated arm ; above all, talking to him openly, freely, 
and uncoDStrainedly, as she had never in her life talked to any 
one before. If she had not been so genuinely in love, she 
must have felt some humiliation at finding how, when she 
began to discuss her thoughts and feelings with one who had 
lived in the world, all the theories she had in her ignorance 
and inexperience formed from her miscellaneous and unre- 
stricted reading not only vanished into thin air, but became 
conspicuously absurd and ridiculous. 

^' How can you- care for me, Laurence?" she exclaimed, aU 
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most in tears. '^ I liave been so silly, so conceited. Whj do 
you not despise me ?" 

" Joat because you were not conceited, my darling; you 
were desperately mistaken, but you were straggling for light 
and truth in the best way you could, and the arguments gen- 
erally used are hardly convincing to any one so thoroughly in 
earnest as you were.'* 

He did not tell her what struck him so forcibly, the utter 
absence of all thought of self, the generous consideration for 
others that had been at the root of all her mistakes, and the 
frank confession which she did not hesitate to make when 
once convinced that she had been in the wrong. There were 
no excuses, no subterfuges — ^indeed, she was inclined to blame 
herself far more severely than any one else would have done. 

Christian smiled to herself sometimes to think how, little 
more than a year ago, she had marveled at Hyacinth's infatu- 
ation, as it had then appeared to her, for Lindsay. Not that 
she could for a moment allow that a comparison could be made 
between Lindsay and Laurence. Such an idea could not, of 
coarse, be entertidned, bat she could now comprehend how a 
woman's whole heart could be bound up in one man, and 
dimly realize that perhaps Lindsay might have seemed as per- 
fect to Hyacinth as Laurence did to her. 

How very strange it was that Hyacinth had never answered 
her letter 1 — a letter so full of startling intelligence. It had 
been begun to tell of the destruction of Ettrick ; it had ended 
with the announcement of the engagement of Ettrick's mis- 
tress. Surely either communication was worthy of an answer, 
and she fdt sorely puzasled when day ailer day passed, anct 
brought her none. 

The tidings of Wilfred Lambert's death had reached the 
Castle, but Lady Elmshire kept the papers out of Christian's 
way, merely telling her the bare fact of his death ; she would 
not pain her by letting her see the connection between his 
name and Hyacinth's, which so distressed both her and Lord 
Elmshire. 

At length, after more than a in^eek, when Christian was be- 
coming quite miserable with anxiety as to what could pos- 
sibly be the matter. Hyacinth's long-looked -for letter arrived ; 
but it was so short and cold, so unlike her general epistles, 
that Christian was hardly much comforted by it. The letter 
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seemed to have been written with a mighty effort ; the fire was 
hardly referred to, and Christian's engagement was dismissed 
in a very few sentenoes, and with none of the cordiality and 
rejoicing her sister anticipated. If there had not been a short 
postscript, complaining of cold and lassitude, Christian would 
have felt terribly hurt ; as it was, she at once mshed to the 
oonclosion that Hyacinth was alarmingly ill, and was immedi- 
ately in a fever to set off to Rockcliffe and nurse her. 

Formerly she would have asserted her opinion, and have 
started instantly, despite all advice ; but she had learned so 
thoroughly to mistrust her own judgment that she curbed her 
impatience sufficiently to follow Lady Elmshire's counsel, and 
write before starting. Lady Elmshire pointed out that Hya- 
cinth only complained of a cold, that she was able to write 
herself, and therefore could not be so very alarmingly ill ; and 
that it was quite possible that Mrs. St. Orbe's house was 
hardly capable of holding another guest. 

So Christian satisfied herself by a long, loving letter, offer- 
ing to come at once, if she could be of the smallest use, and 
imploring her sister to telegraph at any moment if she required 
her. 

She could hardly reconcile it to herself to be so happy as 
she was when with Laurence ; it seemed so cold, hard, and 
unnatural to be drawing rosy pictures of their future life, and 
enjoying the present hour as it only falls to the lot of those 
truly in love to do, while all the while her darling sister was 
ill and suffering. If it had once entered Christian's head to 
conceive that Lindsay was not with his wife, not Lady Elm- 
shire's advice, nor even Laurence's entreaties, would have 
kept her another hour from Eockcliffe; but she naturally 
imagined that, at the first tidings of her indisposition, he 
would have at once fiown to her side, and entertained a toler- 
ably certain belief that he would consider her presence incon- 
venient and de trop. 

Hyacinth's reply arrived in due course, and considerably 
tranquilized her sister's mind, as being much more like her- 
self. She declared herself much better, b^;ged Christian not 
to think of coming to her ; she was really convalescent, quite 
past all possibility of requiring to be nursed ; entered fully 
into the sorrow of the burning of Ettrick, and ended with 
warm congratulations and fervent wishes for her happiness. 
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It was certainly better, — a very great relief, — ^but atill Chris- 
tian, in her inmost heart, felt that there was something want- 
ing, that this was not her own Hyacinth. 8he had expected 
playful badinage: Hyacinth had always amused herself so 
greatly by predicting the change that would be wrought in 
her sister whenever she fell a victim to the irresistible power 
of love, which predictions had always roused Christian to 
wrath and contradiction ; but now she missed the teasing she 
had anticipated. Heartfelt hopes for her happiness there 
were in plenty, but there was a gravity for which she was not 
prepared, and that filled her with uneasiness ; she felt con- 
vinced that Hyacinth was either very ill or very unhappy. 

In this uneasy state Laurence endeared himself more than 
ever to her by his unfailing sympathy. He did not endeavor 
to persuade her that the letter was all that could possibly be 
desired ; he listened to all that she had expected it to contain, 
agreed that its tone was infinitely graver than could have been 
expected irom Hyacinth, but suggested that a heavy cold, 
from which she had stated herself to have been suffering, was 
a most depressing malady, capable of extracting liveliness and 
spirits from any one ; and that doubtless Mr. Lambert's sud- 
den death must have been a great shock to her, as she knew 
him so well. While she was with him Christian felt amply 
satisfied, but when alone the conviction of something wrong 
would inevitably recur. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

" Be thou as ohMte as ioe, as pare as snow^ 
Thou shalt not escape calumny." 

HamUi, 

As we have said, Hyacinth was infinitely relieved to find 
that her letter had never reached Lindsay, and that therefore 
his silence did not, as she had feared, imply anger and dis- 
approval ; and it was under the influence of this more cheer- 
ful frame of mind that she wrote the second letter to Christian, 
mentioned in the preceding chapter ; but after the first sensa- 
tion of relief her spirits again failed her. 
Q 81 
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Lindsay had never written to her since she had first left 
London, now nearly a month a^. He hud apparently left Eng- 
land, and gone she knew not whither, without ever vouchsafing 
her a syllable of information on the subject. She tried hard 
to excuse him, telling herself how much he disliked writing, 
how invariably he procrastinated about and generally shirked 
writing the shortest and simplest note ; how apt he always 
was, when amused, to forget the flight of time ; still, excuse 
him tc; herself as she would, there remained a deep and daily- 
increasing sense of injury and wrong. He had never cared 
to communicate with her once since she had left him ; he had 
been, as she well knew, in the company of her detested rival 
during the whole of the Groodwood week ; she felt a tolerable 
certainty that it was with the Marsfields that he had gone 
abroad. Was it wonderful that, loving her husband fervently 
as she did, she should be both deeply hurt and feverishly 
jealous ? 

It would have fared but ill with Laura Marsfield if her fate 
had depended on Lady Ettrick's will — ostracism from society, 
and banishment from any spot where she might even acci- 
dentally encounter Sir Lindsay, would have been the mildest 
doom inflicted upon her. 

* Captain St. Orbe was growing furiously indignant at Lind- 
say's n^lect of his wife, and had sore difficulty in dLssembling 
his feelings in his sister-in-law's presence. He indemnified 
himself in speaking out to his wife in a way which that lady 
by no means approved, for she chose to consider Hyacinth 
" gravely compromised," '^ in a most unfortunate position," 
and averred that she considered her brother " quite justified 
in making her feel his displeasure." She only " wished there 
were any sisms of her accepting his reprobation in a becoming 
spirit." Which observations drove Henry St. Orbe nearly 
fi-antic, and caused him to say more harsh things to his wife, 
respecting her lack of charity and proneness to suspicion, 
than he had ever done in the whole course of their married 
life. 

He might as well have raged against a statue. Ursula St. 
Orbe folded her hands, cast up her eyes, sighed deeply, and, 
in fact, went through all the poses of an ill-used and misun- 
derstood saint — ^indeed, as such she really considered herself, 
encouraged thereto by the injudicious utterances of Mr. Bates 
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and bis senior corate, to "whom Captain St. Orbe's straight- 
jTorward common sense was eminently distasteful. 

But chafe as he might, Captain St. Orbe recognized that 
there was nothing whatever that he could do. He had estab- 
lished the fact that his Jbrother-in-law was out of England, 
and there his power ended. All he could do was to devote 
himself to furthering Hyacinth's comfort and pleasure, and to 
this he applied himself assiduously. Never in her way, he 
was always at her beck and call, ready to do anything he 
thought she might like — to read to her, to talk, or simply to 
sit quietly in the room, obviating the feeling of loneliness, but 
without disturbing her thoughts. He could understand and 
sympathize with the shuddering horror of the very sight of 
the sea which Hyacinth experienced, and which, to Mrs. St. 
Orbe, appeared sentimental, if not actually culpable folly. 

'* It shows very clearly that she cared for that wretched 
man, that she cannot bear to look at the sea because it is 
connected with his death,*' she argued ; " and really, Henry, 
I am surprised at the way you encourage so improper, I may 
say indecent, an exhibition of feeling.*' 

At first Captain St. Orbe answered angrily and hotly, but 
he soon found his words were of no avail, and devoted him- 
self to shielding Hyacinth from attack, rather than to com- 
bating his wife's uncharitable opinions. But after a few days 
the doctor interfered. 

" Lady Ettrick will not get well here, Captain St. Orbe," 
he said, decidedly. " The shock to the system has most seri- 
ously affected her nerves ; and her horror of the sight of the 
sea, from which it is impossible she can escape here, retards 
her recovery. The sooner she leaves Rockcliffe the better ; 
and I believe, if she had only the energy to say so, she her- 
self longs to get away." 

Sorely puzzled was Henry St. Orbe at this communication, 
although he at once recognized its wisdom. It was easy to say 
that Hyacinth should leave Rockcliffe, but where was she to 
go ? Christian could no longer receive her at Ettrick ; be- 
sides, he had gathered from her conversation that Sir JLindsay 
had revised to allow her to go there, and felt tolerably certain 
that no persuasion would induce her to act contrary to his ex- 
pressed wishes. 

" Strange," he mused, as he paced up and down the sands 
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in Bore perplexity ; " her husband grossly negleeter her, and she 
positively worshiiis the ground he treads on, and would die, I am^ 
perfectly convinced, before she would go to her own sister, con- 
trary to his wishes ; while Ursula, whom I have never in my 
ife crossed or thwarted, will not even curb her tongue, and 
desist from abuse of her sister-in-law, to please me. Ah well 1 
women are strange creatures, and love is a curious passion," — 
with which sage and novel conclusion he turned his thoughts 
once more to the problem before him. 

Suddenly an inspiration struck him : he would go over to 
Tynedale, and ask Lady Tynedale to invite Hyacinth. Luckily 
it was early ; he should have time to reach Tynedale, which 
was not much more than thirty miles off, and return in the 
day ; and he had no sooner determined upon the excursion 
than he started at the top of his speed for the railway-station. 
While in the train he had time to reflect on how, more than 
probably, his journey would be in vain : Lady Tynedale would 
be abroad, or visiting, or something else would prevent so de- 
sirable a consummation as her affording Hyacinth a shelter to 
which not the most captious dragon of propriety could take 
exception. 

Fortune, however, favored him. Lady Tynedale was at 
home, and received him with much cordiality, though with 
evident surprise at his unexpected appearance. He was far 
too much in earnest as to the object of his visit to delay its 
declaration for a moment ; a£ soon as the first greetings were 
over, he began at once, — 

"Lady Tynedale, you know that my sister-in-law, Lady 
Etti-ick, is staying with us ?*' 

" Yes, indeed," and Lady Tynedale^s countenance expressed 
considerable concern ; " the newspapers, I regret to say, have 
told me so much, and " 

"You must not blame her !" cried Henry St. Orbe, quickly. 
" I will stake all I hold dearest in the world that she is abso- 
lutely blameless. Lindsay has neglected her, and she may have 
been thoughtless, but not guilty." 

Lady Tynedale held out her hand. 

" Thank you," she said ; " it is rare indeed to find any one 
so nobly ready to defend a woman who has, however blame- 
lessly, incurred the world's censure. I believe with you that 
the appearances against Hyacinth were caused rather by her 
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titter guilelcssness than anything else, thongh I know her to 
- have been lamentably imprudent. I cannot refrain from 
blaming Sir Lindsay ; he should have kept her with him, and 
then this last misfortune could not have occurred. Now, hav- 
ing assured you of my perfect sympathy, tell me all that has 
happened since she has been with you — the true story of Mr. 
Lambert's shocking death, and anything that I can do to help 
either her or you." 

Thus encouraged, Henry St. Orbe gave a faithful narrative 
of all he knew. Hyacinth had never alluded to her interview 
with Wilfred Lambert upon the island, but both he and Lady 
Tynedale knew enough tolerably to guess what must have 
been its purport When he had concluded, his listener ob- 
served, — 

''And now you want me to have her here, so as to get her 
away from Rockcliffe, and all the psdnful associations insepar 
rable irom it. You are right; it is the only thing to be done, 
but she must not know that you have been here and suggested 
it. I will write by to-night's post, as if I had just heard of 
her being in the neighborhood. She has not seen the papers, 
of course?" 

" GK)od heavens, no !" 

" Then there will be nothing to make her wonder that I 
had not written before. I should have done so, but hardly 
knew what to say. How does Sir Lindsay bear all the hints 
and innuendoes that have been so freely and gratuitously 
made ? He should have come to her at once, if it were for 
nothing but to stop scandal." 

*' He is abroad," said Henry St. Orbe, detsdling his unavail- 
ing London journey ; '' she has never heard from him since 
they parted." 

" Poor, poor child 1 — ^with her affectionate disposition, it 
must be a sore trial," said Lady Tynedale, pityingly. " How 
unjust it seems that she should be so severely punished for 
mere thoughtlessness and want of worldly wisdom, whilst 
others, who outrage all virtue and propriety, escape even the 
breath of scandal ! Well, I shall be glad to have her here as 
long as Sir Lindsay is absent, and as she likes to stay ; and in- 
deed, as your house, which is the right place for her, is ren- 
dered impossible by the shock to her nerves, this is the 
best asylum she could have. Neither Sir Lindsay nor the 

81» 
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world can find anything to find fault with in her being with 



us." 



" No ; that is exactly what I felt," said Henry St Orbe. 
" It wajs that which made me decide upon coming to you. 
And now I must be off, if I am to catch* my train. Thank 
you a thousand times ; you have taken a great weight off my 
mind." 

It was somewhat difficult not to look conscious when Hya- 
cinth informed him the next morning of Lady Tynedale's 
invitation. 

" Of course I cannot accept it," she said, languidly. " I 
am in no condition for visiting." 

"Lady Tynedaie says they shall be alone," said Henry, 
looking over the letter. *' You see she apologizes for asking 
you at so dull a time." 

" Yes ; but — I couldn't go. Besides, Lindsay sent me 
here, and I must stay." 

" I hardly think you either need, or, indeed, ought Dr. 
Moore told me yesterday it was imperatively necessary that 
you should have a change ; that you would never recover either 
strenf^th or tone here, and your health is, of course, Lindsay's 
£r8t object" 

" You do not think he would object ?" said Hyacinth, hesi- 
tatingly ; the thought of getting out of sight of the sea, ever 
hereafler to be connected with that agonizing interview, was 
very tempting to her. 

" Object ! Of course not ; he would be the first to advo- 
cate it. Here," — ^bringing her the writing materials, — " write 
the letter, and say you will go to-morrow. I am just going 
out with Benedict, and will take it to the post, then it will 
reach Tynedaie by the second delivery." And by thus clinch- 
ing the matter, he prevailed and carried off her acceptance, lo 
his infinite satisfaction. 

Mrs. St Orbe*s surprise knew no bounds, and she drove 
her husband nearly frantic by expressing to him her surprise 
that Lady Tynedaie should choose to receive beneath her roof 
any one so " gravely compromised" as was Hyacinth. How 
unspeakable would have been his indignation had he seen 
the letter which Lady Tynedaie received the next morning. 
Mrs. St Orbe conceived it to be " her duty" to write as fol- 
lows : — 
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"Mt dear Cousin, — 

" Being myidf a mother, I cannot reconcile it to my con- 
science to allow any one under such a doud as is my unhappy 
sister-in-law to avail herself of your hospitality without making 
you aware of all the details of the sad case. Your daughter 
is of an age when it hehooves you to watch jeaUmdy over the 
purity of those with whom she associates, mine are of too 
tender years for such extreme care to he requisite ; besides, I 
could not refuse my only brother, when he implored me to 
grant an asylum to his wife. He generously said as little as 
he could (indeed, my dearest mother wrote for him), but I 
fear there was no doubt that Lady £ttrick's conduct showed 
sad levity, and was most compromising, I endeavored, on her 
first arrival, to arouse her to a sense of her fault, and to in- 
duce her to confide in our inestimable clergyman, Mr. Bates, 
and to avail herself of the unspeakable privil<^ and consola- 
tion of confession ; but sh^ indignantly declined, and even 
attempted to persuade me that she was perfectly innocent, 
though at the same time she confessed to having been in a 
most compromising situation with Mr. Lambert. 

" But the worst has yet to be told. Instead of accompany- 
ing me to the services of the church, or in my humble minis- 
trations to the sick, needy, and afflicted, she professed a desire 
Co wander about alone, and especially to frequent a certain 
island seldom visited by any of the inhabitants of Rockcliffe. 
I say professed, for there is ample reason to fear that these 
solitary wanderings were but a means of meeting Iter lover, 
the wretched man whose fearful death you must have seen in 
the papers, together with the surmises to which it too naturally 
gave rise. 

'^ They must, on the last occasion, have been four hours, at 
the least, cdone together on the island ; yet Lady Ettrick ap- 
pears impervious to any feeling of shame, and expresses not 
the sliglUest penitence. Possibly, from the fact of my brother 
being abroad, she trusts that the whole story may never reach 
his ears. 

" I have written thus openly on this painful subject, my 
dear Helen, conceiving it to be my duty to let you know all 
the circumstances before you admitted my unhappy sister-in- 
law to intimate companionship with your pure-minded child. 
If, on becoming acquainted with them, you should decline to 
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receive her, she will, as you may fed assared, be tenderly cured 
for here. 

^' Tour affectionate cousin, 

« Ursula St. Oebb." 

Indignation and disgust struggled hard for the mastery in 
Lady Tynedale's mind as she read the foregoing epistle. 

" My poor Hyacinth, it is time indeed you came away,'* she 
murmured. " It is well Henry St. Orbe is more generous and 
pure-minded than his wife. If he could see that letter ! I 
almost wish he could ; and yet — no ; it would give a noble 
heart exquisite pain. I will answer it at once." And sitting 
down, she wrote : 

" My deab Ubcula, — 

** I have received your letter, and fully appreciate your mo- 
tives. Ethel and I shall meet my dear Hyacinth at the station 
this afternoon. 

*' Yours sincerely, 

"Helsn Tynbdale." 

Lady Tynedale was quite shocked at the change that illness 
and anxiety had made in Hyacinth's appearance ; it seemed 
incredible that but five weeks had passed since she last sai^ 
her bright and fresh in her drawing-room in Park Street. 
Yet Hyacinth was both looking and feeling better than she 
had done since the melancholy catastrophe of Wilfred Lam- 
bert's death. The relief of getting away from the scene of 
the disaster was unspeakable; and though Henry St. Orbe 
had been kindness itself, Ursula's manner and air of repre- 
hension had been inexpressibly galling to her sister-in-law's 
proud spirit — ^more especially as the latter was perfectly un- 
conscious of any graver £iult than careless thoughtlessness. 

There was no doubt of her welcome at Tynedale. It made 
her feel brighter and less careworn than she had done since 
she had led London ; and by the end of dinner she was talk- 
ing, almost like her own bright self, of the fire at Ettrick, and 
of Christian's prospects. The latter piece of intelligence was 
news to Lady Tynedale, and excited her considerably. She 
knew little or nothing of Laurence Courtray personally, but 
was convinced of his sterling worth firom her husband's opin- 
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ion of him, for it was far from easy to render Lord Tjnedale 
enthusiastic. 

Christian had not specially fascinated her — ^her strange theo- 
ries, and the self-possession with which she enunciated them, 
had jarred her sensibilities, and seemed to lier unfeminine ; 
still, she was willing to hope for the best. Lord Tynedale was 
unfeignedly delighted. 

*^ I am not surprised,'' he said. " I noticed, that first night 
they met, that she attracted him very much by her straight- 
forward way of saying just what she meant. I was always 
afraid it would take a rude lesson to shake her theories ; but 
I hardly anticipated anything so bad as this. Ettrick burned ! 
Dear, dear, what a pity ! Well, let us look to the bright side 
of things — it might have been worse — Laurence might not 
have been there to save her. ' Helen, let us have the lovers 
here. We should all like to see Christian in her new char- 
acter." 

So Lady Tynedale wrote at once, and in a couple of days 
the lovers arrived, though the doctor at Elmton had made 
considerable demur to Laurence's traveling, in the interest of 
his arm. But he had seen Christian's eyes sparkle at the 
thought of again seeing Hyacinth, and no thought of what 
might be best for himself could weigh for a moment against 
her pleasure. 

Quite unaware of Hyacinth's troubles, Christian exclaimed 
in amazement at the change the nine months of their separa- 
tion had wrought. She could not believe that the grave, calm, 
quiet Lady Ettrick could be her own merry, madcap Bluebell, 
whose spirits were only too wild and untiring. It seemed as 
if years rather than months must have elapsed to render such 
a change possible. 

Christian looked at her in dismay, the conviction dawning 
slowly but surely on her heart that her darling sister was un- 
happy ; and with the conviction came a hatred for Lindray, 
which she could not have believed herself capable of feeling 
for any human being. She was ready with any amount of 
condolence, but she soon found that, so far as her own affairs 
were concerned. Hyacinth was absolutely dumb. Of her de- 
light in finding herself once more with her sister, there could 
be no doubt. Seated together, their arms round each other's 
waists, the head of the younger sister pillowed on the shoulder 
Q* 
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of the elder, Hyacinth asked question after question, drawing 
forth in detail all the vexations and pleasures, mortifications 
and delif^hts, of the past nine months ; hut she vouchsafed 
no confidence in return, and Christian, though disappointed, 
acquiesced silently in her determination. 

it was the dread of seeming to blame Lindsay that sealed 
Hyacinth's lips. She strove hard not to admit even to her- 
self that his conduct towards had been unkind, that he had 
treated a very venial fiiult with unnecessary harshness — more 
especially as the cause of offense given by her thoughtlessness 
could never have arisen, had he not for his own gratification 
left her to her own guidance in the midst of scenes and cir- 
cumstances absolutely new to her, while he amused himself 
elsewhere. 

She strove to put away these thoughts from her mmd, to 
think only of her love for him, and of all the happiness they 
should enjoy together alone at Glen Ettrick, where, as she 
still believed, they were to meet in about ten days' time; 
but, strive as she would, the thought of how indifferent he 
must be to her, never to have written to her since their sepa- 
ration, would constantly recur. She was blissfully unconscious 
that her name had been generally mentioned in connection 
with Wilfred Lambert's. She knew that, when annoyed, 
Lindsay was very apt to exaggerate what he had heard ; and, 
conscious of her own innocence, imagined that such must 
have been the case on the occasion of his hearing accidentally 
of her drive from Richmond. To all he had said about Mr. 
Lambert's having been too much with her during the season, 
she attached absolutely no importance. Had he not known 
perfectly well the terms of intimacy on which they were ? — 
indeed, had he not always been the one to invite him to the 
house? 

All the innuendoes in the papers at the time of the catas- 
trophe had been kept from her by Heniy St. Orbe s watch- 
ful care, and though she had been startled into indignation 
when Ursula had urged " confession" and penitence upon her, 
she had attributed such impertinence to some ill-natured re- 
mark of Mrs. Ettrick's (between whom and her daughter-in- 
law there was no love lost), and to the strong aptitude for 
spiteful insinuation which it was impossible to live with Mrs. 
St. Orbe without soon knowing her to be possessed of. 
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Christian was even less aware than her sister of the things 
that had been said, and Lady Tynedale determined that no 
word should be spoken that could enlighten Hyacinth, until, 
at least, some tidings of her husband had rendered her hap- 
pier and less anxiouft This determination Laurence much 
deplored. 

" Indeed, Lady Tynedale," he said, when the question was 
being discussed, " I know your intentions are the kindest in 
the world, but I think you are wrong. It would be better for 
Lady Ettrick to hear from you what has been said, than for 
her to hear it, as she is tolerably sure to do, from some one 
who will not break it so carefully or guard her feelings so 
tenderly." 

" I really cannot wound her, poor child," said Lady Tyne- 
dale. '^ She is so evidently guileless, and unaware of the vile 
interpretations put upon her too great innocence, more espe- 
cially when she is so unhappy at not hearing from Sir Lindsay, 
about whose conduct I really cannot trust myself to speak." 

^' But you cannot always shelter her from hearing what is 
said," urged Laurence. *^How much better it would come 
from you than from a stranger ! Or let me tell Christian — 
she wUl know better than any one else can how to avoid wound- 
ing her." 

But Lady Tynedale was not to be convinced ; she hoped 
that the nine days' wonder might subside, and that Hyacinth 
might be spared the pain of ever knowing how harshly and 
unjustly she had been judged ; and Laurence, though very 
unwillingly, felt bound to abide by her decision. 

When a few more days had passed, Hyacinth's amazement 
at not hearing from Lindsay increased. It only wanted two 
days to the 20th of August, the day on which they were to 
have arrived at Glen Ettrick, and yet he made no sign. But 
at length, on the 19th, came a letter, forwarded from Rock- 
cliffe, and, trembling with delight, she tore it open ; but after 
a few moments she turned deadly pale, put her hand to her 
forehead, and fell back insensible, with the letter clutched con- 
vulsively in her hand. All was confusion. Lady Tynedale 
and Christian flew to her side, while Laurence and Lord Tyne- 
dale opened additional windows, and supplied water. It was 
not very long before she opened her eyes. 

" Let me go to him — ^let me tell him it is not true 1" she 
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gasped. " Oh I Lindsay, Lindsay, where are you ? — ^why haye 
you not got my letter?*' and then, throwing her arms round 
Christian's neck, she hurst into a passion of tears. 

When she grew a little calmer, they got her to her own 
room, and having seen her restored to comparative composure, 
Lady Tynedale lefl her alone with Christian, and went down* 
stairs to take counsel with her hushand and Lauredbe. 

" What can he have said ?'' she exclaimed, as she entered 
the hreakfast-room. *^ She has not told us a syllable, and keeps 
the letter clinched tight, and I dared not ask her, for fear of 
agitating her too much." 

" This fell from it," said Laurence, giving her a piece of 
newspaper. " I fear it points plainly to the nature of Sir 
Lindsay's communication.'* 

The inclosure was a scrap from GaJiffnam^ giving a sensa- 
tional account of Wilfred I^mbert's death on an island where 

he was in the habit of meeting privately Lady E k, and 

drawing a vivid picture of the " unhappy lady's" horror at 
** seeing her lover killed before her very eyes." The para- 
graph concluded, " It is rumored that Sir L £ has 

already taken steps towards procuring a divorce." 

As Lady Tynedale read these last lines, the paper feJI from 
her hands, and she looked at her husband in blank and 
utter dismay. There was a long pause before she could gasp 
out, — 

" How could he send it ? It is too cruel, too barbarous I 
Oh ! Mr. Courtray, how right you were ! — how I wish I had 
taken your advice, and broken to her gently what the papers 
had said. But how could I imagine that Sir Lindsay would 
send her such a thing ?" 

" We fear he believes the whole stoiy, Helen," said Lord 
Tynedale, gravely. 

*^ Believe it I" — such an idea had never entered Lady Tyne- 
dale^s brain; even now that it was suggested to her, she 
could not grasp its possibility. She could not realise that Sir 
Lindsay, who must know his wife's purity and goodness so 
much better than even she did, could for a moment give cre- 
dence to the monstrous tale of daily meetings on a lonely 
ihland. But before she could sufficiently express her indigna- 
tion at the bare supposition, a message came from Christian, 
Legging her presence in Hyacinth's room ; and, anxious to 
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know what really had been said, she obeyed the snmmoDs at 
ODce. 

Hyacinth was walking restlessly up and down the room, 
looking very different from what she had done when Lady 
Tynedale had lefl her, for her cheeks were flushed crimson, 
and her eyes were rather blazing than sparkling. 

" Helen," she began at once, " tell me the truth, for Chris- 
tian either cannot or will not. What have the papers said 
about me that can justify this letter, which assumes that I 
have done some vile and wicked thing ? If they have said 
anything, why was I not told ? and if they have not, what 
does Lindsay mean ? Is he mad ? I almost think he must 
be. He says he has sent me an extract from a paper, that I 
may see what is said ; but it is not here. What does it all 
mean ?" 

Lady Tynedale saw that the fullest and plainest explanation 
was now the best ; so, premising that Christian, having seen 
none of the papers, really had nothing to tell, she repeated all 
that had been said, and ended by placing the fragment of 
Galignani in her hand. 

She had anticipated a wild burst of grief, sobs, tears, hys- 
terical paroxysms, but no such demonstrations cam6. Hya- 
cinth listened in silence, read the paragraph twice over, and 
then murmured to hei'self, — 

" And he really believes that ! — believes that I ever cared 
for, ever gave a thought to, another ! He could never, never 
have loved me, or he could not so misunderstand me ! Well, 
we are fairly matched ; he has killed my love now !" 

Then, turning to Lady Tynedale, she put Sir Lindsay's letter 
into her hand. It was short, cold, and bitter. It said that, 
after the conduct of which she had been guilty,, it was, of 
course, impossible for them to live together again ; that he 
would spare her the humiliation of divorce, but that their 
separation must be complete ; that for the present he should 
remain abroad, but would write to his lawyer to make arrange- 
ments; and that he inclosed her a paragraph from GaUgnani, 
to show her that he knew all, and that exculpation was useless; 
he therefore begged she would not write. 

That was all. There was no form of termination, save the 
signature, Lindsay Ettrick ; no date, nor any due to where 
the letter was written, save the Paris postmark. 

82 
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" So I oould not write, even if I were not forbidden," said 
Hyacinth, bitterly. " Christian, dear, don't cry. I have only 
made a mistake, as so many others have done before me. I 
adored an idol which I had idealized into gold, and now I am 
disappointed to find that, after all, it is but clay. But yoa 
most know the whole of the facts, Helen." And, taming to 
Lady Tynedale, she narrated briefly every ctrcumstanoe of her 
acquaintance with Mr. Lambert — Christian thus learning, for 
the first time, of his proposal and rejection on that eyentfol 
day when the truant boat imprisoned him and her sister on 
the island. 

Afler a vexy few words of comment. Lady Tynedale left 
the room, to report all the circumstances to her lord, and the 
sisters were left alone. But Hyacinth resolutely turned from 
the subject, excepting when she said, — 

'^ Christian, when you go away from here, I will come home 
with you, and stay a little while ; until you marry, perhaps, 
and I have settled where to live." 



CHAPTER XXXin. 

" Her tears fell with the dews at even ; 
Her tears fell ere the dews were dried ; 
She oould not look on the sweet heaven, 

Either at noon or eventide. 
After the flitting of the bat«. 

When thickest dark did trance the sky. 
She drew her easement-curtain by, 
And glanced athwart the glooming flats. 
She only said, ' My life is dreary, 

He Cometh not/ she said ; 
She said, ' I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I wore dead !' " 

Mariana* 

For a few days all things went on very quietly at Tynedale 
Park ; but though she seemed outwardly composed, it was 
evident to the fond and anxious eyes that were watching Hy- 
acinth that she was in a state of unspeakable and restless mis- 
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ery. She talked fiist on every conceivable subject, but it was 
manifest to them that she oflen hardly knew what she was 
talking about; she laughed loud and frequently, but the 
laughter had no merriment in it ; she never adverted to 
Lindsay or to the painful circumstances in which she was 
placed, but they felt certain that they were never out of her 
thoughts. 

And such was, indeed, the case. At first Hyacinth really 
believed that her love for Lindsay was absolutely dead, that he 
had killed it forever by his unjust suspicions ; but though she 
really believed this, it did not still the aching of her heart at 
the thought that she was never to see him more. 

Lady Tynedale had endeavored at first to persuade her that 
all must come right ; that when Sir Lindsay received the letter 
which she had written to him on the day after Mr. Lambert's 
death, he would see that his suspicions were unfounded, and 
would be bitterly ashamed of and sorry for them. 

Hyacinth shook her head. She well knew how obstinate 
her husband was, and felt convinced that far more proof than 
her word would be required to change his impressions. She 
could hear him say that ^^ the evidence of an interested party 
was worth but little." It was one of his pet phrases, that she 
knew so well, and that had often seemed hard to her, even in 
the happy days when she had little dreamed that even the 
faintest diadow of a cloud could ever come between them. 
And other evidence than her unassisted word she could not 
give. She had almost always gone out alone, always gone to 
the island alone ; she could adduce no testimony that she had 
not had a companion day after day. So much she said at 
once calmly and quietly, with a sort of despair in her voice 
that wrung Christian's heart. 

It was not till two or three days had passed that the thought 
of what the world would say, of how scandal must be busy 
with her name, seemed to strike her ; and even when it did 
do so, she appeared strangely apathetic. It seemed as if the 
light of her life had gone out with the loss of Lindsay, and 
that no power to care for anything else was left. She would 
probably have succumbed utterly, had it not been for the in- 
dignation she felt against him for not knowing it to be impos- 
sible that she should ever have had a single thought disloyal 
to him. Still the mental agony was telling on her — she grew 
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paler and thinner, aa it seemed to Christian, every hour, and 
her dark blue eyes had a look of plaintive misery in them that 
wrung her sister's heart. ^ 

Laurence was certainly to be pitied. Christian was so en- 
' grossed with Hyacinth's sorrows that he got but little of her 
undivided attention ; but though he would gladly have had 
her all to himself, he was wise enough to know that so tender 
and affectionate a sister was pretty certain to make a loving 
wife. £ven when they were alone together, the one engrossing 
subject would intrude, Christian arguing that, if they oould 
only find Lindsay, all must be well — that Hyacinth's innocence 
must be proved. It made her quite angry when Laurence 
shook his head ; she did not see as he did the force of Hya- 
cinth's utter inability to prove that her hours on the island 
had, until that last fatal day, been passed in complete solitude. 
One day, as they were strolling down the avenue, discussing 
the inevitable question, she suddenly paused, clasped her 
hands, and exclaimed, — 

*^ Oh ! Laurence, I must have been mad all this Ume I 
Why, I can prove that Mr. Lambert, at any rate, was not with 
her." 

" You, Christian ? How ?" 

" He came over to see me on the Wednesday, and he did 
not then know she was at Eockcliffe, for he was surprised when 
I mentioned it. He could not have got there till late on 
Thursday, and it was on the Friday that he followed her to 
the island. Oh I Laurence, to think that all this should never 
have occurred to me before ! Surely — ^surely it is evidence 
enough ?" 

'^ It is a great help, certainly," said Laurence, musingly. 
" I will go over to Kockcliffe, and get in black and white th^ 
day and hour of his arrival at the hotel. Even Sir Lindsay 
cannot deny that evidence." 

*' But you are not fit to go — ^your arm should not be shlJcen," 
said Christian, anxiously. 

The other arm was round her waist in a moment, and he 
drew her fondly towards him. 

" Darling, nothing will hurt the arm while I can hear you 
talk of its welfare in such a tender tone." 

" You did it in saving me," murmured Christian, hiding her 
blushing face on his shoulder. 
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" Besides, I am really better. I will go to Rockliffe to- 
morrow. And now, Christian, that I have for one rare moment 
got sole and tranquil possession of jou, answer me the question 
I have asked you before: When will you make me even 
happier than I am now ? — When will you be my vexy own 
wife?" 

He paused for a reply, but none came ; and Christian's face 
was stUl hidden. 

" Speak, dearest — say next month.*' 

*' Oh I no, no,'* came a murmur ; and then, raising her face, 
crimson with blushes, and with tears streaming down the 
cheeks, she continued, *' Oh 1 Laurence, dear Laurence, it isn't 
that I don't love you — ^you know it isn't ; but my poor Blue- 
bell she has no one but me; and I can't leave her while she is 
so miserable — indeed I can't t This horrid misery can't go on 
— ^it must end soon, or she will die — she is fading away from 
us now. Oh t let us make her happy again, and I will do any- 
thing you wish." 

Laurence bent down and kissed her ; he said nothing, but 
the deep, unspeakable love manifested in her tone and manner 
affected him deeply. He was fast learning to forget that the 
soft and gentle Christian, whose heart was so tender, and whose 
sentiments were so thoroughly in accordance with his own, 
had ever been the advocate of woman's rights, the supporter of 
Dr. Barker and Miss Sophonisba Jinks, and the disturber of 
the peace of quiet Elnpshire. It seemed as if all these things 
must have been done by some other Christian, not by his 
adored promised wife, who seemed to have no thought but for 
the sorrows of her twin sister. 

Perhaps her former " views" seemed more strange and unreal 
to Christian herself than they did to any one else. Love had 
caused such an entire revolution in her character and opinions 
that it seemed impossible, even to herself, that she should have 
talked the nonsense, and advocated the absurdities, of which 
she now could not even think without burning blushes. 

Laurence warned her to say nothing about his journey to 
Rockdiffe ; he might, by some accident, be unable to obtain 
the< information he required, and it was no use raising Hya* 
cinth's hopes unnecessarily. Christian agreed, but shook her 
head mournfully, as she said she did not believe her sister had 
a shadow of hope left. About five o'clock she strolled down 
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the ayenne to meet her lover on his retam, and they were soon 
established on their favorite seat. 

''Has yoar journey tired you?" was her first question; 
and having received a satisfactory answer, she continued, — 
" Well ? You have succeeded, I know, by your face !" 

" I am glad you know it so well. Yes, I have got the date 
we want. He arrived at Rockcliffe at half-past seven on 
Thursday evening, went out very early the next morning, and 
was never seen again alive." 

" Then, in face of that, how could they have invented such 
wicked stories ?" 

'* How are spiteful stories ever invented ? They are never 
— at least so rarely that one may say never — deliberately com- 
posed. Some one toonden if such a thing could be so ; the 
next guppo9e$ it was so ; the third hdievet it was ; the fourth 
knows it on the best authority, and so on. In this case it 
seems Mrs. St. Orbe did vast mischief by her unfortunate way 
of talking." 

*' Still, the evidence is clear — Lindsay cannot doubt it," said 
Christian. " Oh ! if we only could find him ! It seems so 
despairing to write letters to his club, when he, as probably 
as not, never has them forwarded." 

'^ Has not Hyacinth written ?" 

*' Oh 1 no ; you know he forbid her to do so. Besides, I 
told you what she said, that he * had killed her love !' " 

" Do you think that love can be killed. Christian ? Re- 
member, * love is love for evennore I' " 

*' Yes, I know," said Christian, hesitating. *' Still — ^injus- 
tice — ^being condemned unheard, when she has done no harm ; 
it is very, very hard, poor darling I You cannot wonder she 
should feel bitter." 

*' No ; and I dare say just now she does believe that her love 
is dead ; but it isn't, as you will see some day. No pure, true 
woman's love ever died out, when once fairly awakened, how 
unworthy soever its object may be proved. But now. Chris- 
tian, I want to consult you on an idea that has just struck me. 
We have no clue to Sir Lindsay's whereabouts, and, as you 
say, it is disheartening to write letters without some reasonable 
prospect of their reaching their destination. What do you 
say to my going in search of him ?" 

No answer. Christian gave him one look — then covered 
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her face with her hands, and hurst into tears. Laurence was 
for a moment puzzled ; it was hewilderingly delightful to think 
that the prospect of losing him for a short time should provoke 
such emotion in the usually calm and self-contained Christian. 
Still, he was surprised that the surest mode of extricating her 
sister from her troubles should be received with such little 
favor. Pressing her to him, he said, — 

" My darling, if you object so much, of course the matter 
is at an end. I only proposed it as the quickest method of 
ending the suspense." 

" Oh ! it is not that," gasped Christian, through her still 
fast-falling tears ; " it is that I was so glad, so thankful. It 
seemed like an inspiration ; and, oh 1 Laurence, I felt so grate- 
ful to you that — that " 

" That what ?" with a still closer pressure. 

" That I felt as if I had never known before how much I 
loved you ! — how good you were 1 Laurence, you will not be 
gone longer than you can help ?'* 

*' Is it likely that I should ?" looking into her eyes. " Chris- 
tian, give me my reward 1 Promise to marry me as soon as I 
come back !" 

Her head sank on his shoulder, and the answer, though un- 
spoken, was evidently satisfactory. 

When Laurence's proposal was announced, it was at once 
hailed as the one means whereby satisfactory tidings of Sir 
Lindsay oould be obtained. Lord Tynedale told him he had 
taken a weight off his mind ; Lady Tynedale was so enthusi- 
astic that she hardly knew what to say or do to make enough of 
him. It seemed to her the end of all their troubles ; of course 
Sir Lindsay would at once see the wicked injustice of which 
he had been guilty, would return with Laurence, and he and 
Hyacinth would live happy for evermore. She talked over 
his visit to Rockcliffe with him, and was not surprised to hear 
that much of the mischief was directly traceable to Mrs. St. 
Orbe's uncharitable conversation : she had talked to Mr. Bates, 
to his curates, and to the different church- workers with whom 
she came in contact ; they had naturally repeated, with much 
inaccuracy, what she said, and thus the seed of the scandal 
was soon ready to blossom and bear fruit on the opportunity 
which so soon arose. 

Lady Tynedale could not refrain from showing Laurence 
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Ursula's letter, and was fully satisfied bj the vehement terms 
in which he stigmatized it, while at the same time she took 
good care to absolve Henry St. Orbe from any possible con- 
nection with his wife's oonduct, relating how he had oome to 
her and suggested her invitation to Lady Ettrick, and how 
well and kindly he had spoken of her. 

But the announcement of Laurence's intended journey had 
a more marked effect upon Hyacinth herself than upon any 
one else; hitherto she had seemed stony and cold, rather 
despairing than resigned, but at the first mention of his jour- 
ney, and of the unquestionable evidence that he proposed to 
give, her whole manner changed ; she became restless, uneasy, 
almost irritable ; instead of sitting, as she had done, gazing 
for hours upon vacancy, she was rarely, if ever, still. A 
feverish brilliance sparkled in her eyes and colored her cheeks ; 
it was evident that hope, which she had thought dead, was 
once more stirring at her heart. 

" I told you her love was not so dead as she fancied," said 
Laurence, as he strolled on the terrace with Christian. " I 
believe there is nothing in the world she would like so mudi 
as to go with me." 

And he was right ; in her secret heart Hyadntli envied 
him his power of setting forth openly, of going boldly to her 
husband. She would have given willingly everything she 
possessed to have been in his place. She gave him no mes- 
sage, and he asked for none ; he felt it was but right and 
reasonable that the first overture should come from Sir Lindsay. 

K, a year ago, it had been told to Christian that in twelve 
months she would not only be engaged to be married, but 
would cry till she was almost ill because the man she loved 
lefl her for what they both hoped would be a very short space 
of time, she would have laughed the idea to scorn. Such was, 
however, the case; the blank lefl by Laurence's departure 
quite appalled her ; it seemed as if her life was gone, for 
Christian's nature was thoroughly honest and genuine, and 
when she gave her heart, she gave it utterly. In this, though 
different in most other points, the sisters were alike ; both 
loved with their whole hearts, with never a thought of self. 

'^Let us go home. Christian," said Hyacinth, two days 
afler Laurence's departure. ** I cannot bear to stay here. 
Helen and Lord Tynedale are everything that is kind, but that 
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is just the reason I cannot bear to stay. They are keeping 
the house empty, giving np all their friends for me, and I 
cannot bear that they should. ,Let us go." 

*' But, Bluebell, you forget — Ettriek is burned, and we have 
nowhere to go. Lady Elmshire would be delighted to have 
you, but " 

'^ No, no — of course that would be the same as here, with- 
out even being with my own relations. But, Christian, why 
ean*t we go to the agent's house? It is quite big enough." 

" I never once thought of it.*' 

" No, but now I have suggested it, don't you see that it 
would not only be feasible, but the best thing to do ? Write 
to Mr. Margesson to-day. I will go and tell Helen." 

Lady Tynedale made many objections ; she was really glad 
to be able to give the shelter of her roof and the protection 
of her name to her unhappy young cousin, and would gladly 
have continued to give her both until her husband's return ; 
but Hyacinth was firm, though the first tears she had shed 
since those caused by Lindsay's letter were called fortJi by 
Helen Tynedale's kindness. But the notion of a return to 
Ettriek having once seized her, she positively pined to carry 
it out ; she longed for the absolute quiet, and also to wander 
once more in the old haunts of her childhood. 

So a few days saw them safely established under the agent's 
roof, Henry St. Orbe having insisted on traveling with them 
as an escort, to his wife's decided displeasure. Coming back 
to Ettriek as she was now doing, forced the sense of her loss 
upon Christian's mind in a manner that had not as yet been 
the case. She had been so occupied with all that had occurred, 
wiih Laurence's accident and her own happy love, with Lind- 
say's cruelty and Hyacinth's misfortunes, that the magnitude 
of her own loss had hardly struck her. Now, however, return- 
ing from a distance, and seeing for the first time the heap of 
blackened ruin that was all that remained of the stately home 
of her whole life, tears streamed down her cheeks as she stood 
contemplating the wreck. The lives of the inmates, and the 
plate, were absolutely all that had been saved. Pictures, 
valuable in themselves, and endeared by the associations of a 
whole life, all the cherished possessions of childhood, rendered 
precious by their connection with that lost mother whose 
memory both sisters almost worshiped; a really pricolesB 
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library, collected by Sir Loudoun witb immense care — ^aU bad 
perished ; and although the agent assured her that the loss 
was fully covered by insurance, she felt, as so many have done 
before her, that double the sum could not replace a precious 
treasure or valued association. She endeavored to go among 
her people as usual, but they all held aloof. A sense of shame 
for the cowardly part they had played had b^un to penetrate 
even the density of the rural mind. It was banning to 
dawn upon them that to have stood looking on while a help- 
less woman, to say nothing of innocent servanto, were burned 
to death, was an act horrible in itself, and possible only to 
untutored savages or trades'-unionists ; and shame made them 
shun Christianas advances in the most determined manner. 
Not being fully awake to the cause, she felt this marked 
avoidance deeply. Was it not enough that they should so 
grievously have injured her that they must shun her too ? 

It was a bitter drop in her cup, which was otherwise now 
so passing sweet; but she comforted herself by looking forward 
to the time when Laurence's hand would hold the reins of 
government, assuring herself that all would then be well. 

What a change from the Christian of a few short months 
ago, full of views of political importance, and contemning 
marriage as reducing woman to the condition of a slave I 
Love, the mighty leveler, had indeed wrought wonders in her 
case; and though Hyacinth had not the spirits either to laugh 
at or to tease her sister, she could not sometimes forbear a 
faint smile at the marvelous alteration in all her sentiments — 
it was what she had always predicted ; yet the change was 
more absolute and complete than even she had anticipated. 
She wandered about much alone, spending much time in the 
Dell, where the russet and gold of autumn were beginning 
to lay burnishing fingers on the great beech- tree and on the 
feathering brake ; the trails of honeysuckle were hidden now 
by the plumed masses of the wild clematis, bryony with its 
bright orange berries linking the lower branches to the taller 
ferns ; purple fox-gloves reared their heads in stately majesty, 
and the wind sighed through the bulrushes by the side of the 
lake. 

It was September. Nature was in the prime of its age, 
gently tending towards decay ; there was a sort of pause, a 
hu^h, a stillness over all that suited her melancholy mood far 
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better than the brightness, the movement, the full freshness 
of spring would have done. Hour after hour she sat musing 
under the beech, going over in her mind every action of her 
life from the day when she had first seen Lindsay, endeavor- 
ing, poor child, to blame herself, not him, for the shipwreck 
of their happiness, but hardly succeeding, in spite of her 
efforts. At every turn Mrs. Marsfield rose before her — Mrs. 
Marsfield, with Lindsay by her side, while she was left alone, 
and told to amuse herself, and considered troublesome and 
ungrateful because such permission failed to satisfy a heart 
craving for love, affection, and her husband's companionship. 

Then his harshness to her one fault, which, try as she 
would — and she did strive hard and long in her endeavor to 
exculpate him — she could not think so very fearful a one, his 
determination to send her from him, and now, last of all, his 
readiness to believe a report, a mere newspaper report, as she 
said bitterly to herself, against her. Was it — could it be pos- 
sible that he had altogether ceased to care for her ? — that he 
had seized on a mere pretext to rid himself of her society ? 
She almost persuaded herself that such must be the case, else 
why had he never answered a single letter, or taken the small- 
est notice of her since her departure from Park Street ? 

How feverishly she longed for Laurence's tidings! To 
know where he was, what he had said, whether he was alone, 
or whether that woman, the destroyer of her happiness, the 
bane of her peace, was still in his company. But it seemed 
as if definite tidings were never to reach her. Laurence 
wrote daily, there was that comfort, but he seemed to be no 
nearer a trace of Lindsay than when he departed. He had 
gone straight to Bognor, where it was known that Sir Lind- 
say had stayed for Goodwood with Mr. and Mrs. Marsfield, 
and had with infinite difficulty discovered that, when they 
left, it was with the intention of going to Southampton, and 
thence to Havre. This trace he immediately followed, and 
finding himself at fault on his arrival at the latter port, 
imagined that Trouville would be the most natural place to 
attract a person such as Mrs. Marsfield had been represented 
to him. 

But Trouville, in the height of the season, is not an easy 
place in which to prosecute inquiries for people, more especially 
if the inquirer is by no means certain that those for whom he 
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18 seeking have ever been there at all, or if, having been there, 
they have left. At length, however, Laurence contrived to 
discover that three people corresponding to those he sought 
had left about a fortnight before for Paris, and he was even so 
fortunate as to ascertain the name of the hotel to which they 
were bound. 

The next train that left Trouville for Paris had him for a 
passenger ; but though, on his arrival, he found he had been 
on the right track, and that the party he had followed had 
indeed been Sir Lindsay and the Marsfields, they had already 
lefl nearly ten days, and no one seemed dear in which direc- 
tion they had gone. They had apparently been very unde- 
cided, and had talked of various places — the Engadine, the 
Tyrol, Auvergne, and the Italian lakes among the number — 
and there seemed positively no due as to which of these places, 
if any, had been finally selected. 

Laurence felt fairly nonplused. When he had offered to 
start in search of Sir Lindsay, the difficulties in his path bad 
hardly oocurred to him, certainly the idea of the extreme 
probability of losing all clue in such a place as Paris had 
never presented itself to his mind. Tet he could not bear to 
go back, to confess himself vanquished, to encounter Hya- 
cinth's sad eyes and Christianas certain tears. Besides, if he 
went back unsuccessful, he felt he oould not claim his prom- 
ised reward of a speedy marriage, and yet — he hardly saw 
what there was for nim to do. He had indeed discovered, or 
at least fancied that he had, that the party had taken their 
departure by the Lyons railway ; but this due was so vague 
as to suggest to him the reflection that "all roads lead to 
Home/' At any rate, there was evidently no use in waiting 
any longer in Paris ; he would try Lyons, and see whether 
there, or at Dijon, where he would stop as a preliminary, any 
information could be obtained. Just as he was setting off he 
received a letter from Christian, in which she said, — 

" Hyacinth seems to fancy that Auvergne is the most likely 
of the places you mention. She has a remembrance of Mr. 
Marsfield having been veiy enthusiastic about the ddights of 
a summer tour he had once made there, and of Lindsay's hav- 
ing expressed a wish to see it. She thinks, too, he is more 
likely to have preferred a fresh country, as they were at the 
Lakes and in the Engadine last autumn. Of course, though, 
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he may ha^e changed hb mind, and gone to some place that 
was not mentioned. Still, the knowledge of this fancy may 
be some help." 

In the absence of any other clue, the assistance seemed far 
greater than it really was. Laurence's spirits rose, and he 
studied the route to Auvergnc with more hopefulness than he 
had yet felt. But when he reached Lyons the absence of all 
trace again disconcerted him, and he wrote Christian an epistle 
the reverse of hopeful. 

It Was on the morning when this had been received that 
Hyacinth, pale and worn, was pondering over it on her favorite 
seat ; a few autumnal leaves were floating on the soil air, and 
falling at her feet, and on her dress. Scamp, quite subdued, 
poor fellow, by his mistress's depression, lay on her lap, look- 
ing wistfully up into her face, and receiving an occasional tear 
on his long coat ; for the weary waiting had weakened Hya- 
cinth terribly, and tears were seldom long absent from her eyes. 
Suddenly Christian appeared, breathless, and without either 
hat or shawl, with a telegram in her hand. Hyacinth'started 
to her feet, turning, if possible, whiter than she was before, 
but trembled so violently that she was forced to reseat herself. 

"What does he say?" she faltered. "Oh ! Christian, let 
me see I" — ^for Chiistian had not breath to speak. But Chris- 
tian kept the telegram fast as she gasped, — 

" He has found Sir Lindsay ! — he is alone at Clermont." 

" Alone ! — thank God !" It was the first time that Hya- 
cinth had given any sign of objection to her husband's com- 
panions, and Christian looked at her, surprised at the fervency 
of her tone, and feeling — she hardly knew why — that this was 
some new complication of trouble. "Is there nothing more?'* 
continued Hyacinth. "Has he seen him — spoken to him? 
What does he say? Oh! Christian, Christian, be quick 1 — 
have pity upon me I" 

" My poor Hyacinth," said Christian, kneeling down by her, 
" Laurence has seen him, but — ^be brave, dear — ^he is not well." 

" He is dead 1" cried Hyacinth, rising to her feet, and stand- 
ing with wide-dilated eyes before her sister. " Where was it? 
— how? — ^tell me at once, if you love me !" 

"No, no, love," cried Christian, frightened at her vehe- 
mence — " indeed he is not dead ; but — ^he is very ill. Here, 
read the telegram yourself," and, not much impressed with 
B 83 
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the saooees of ber first attempt at " breaking news" to anj 
one, sbe thrust it into her sister's hand. 

^^ Laurence Oourtray^ Clermont-Ferrand, to Christian Ettriek^ 

Ettrick Farm, Elmton, 

^^Foujid, alone^ and aiarminglif iU — scarlet /ever^ 

» 

That was all. Hyacinth sat a moment, as if stunned, and 

then, springing up, began to walk unsteadily towards the 

hoose. 

^' Hyacinths-dear Hyacinth I" cried Christian, catching 
her arm, but she was gently shaken off. 

" Don't stop me. Christian — there is no time to lose — ^I can 
catch the 12.15." 

^* The 12.15 ! Hyacinth, what are you going to do?'' 

" I am going to nurse Lindsay — ^who else should? Alone, 
alarmingly ill — oh 1 my darling, my darling 1" she murmured 
to herself. 

** But, Hyacinth," protested Christian, utterly aghast at 
this unexpected proposal, and hardly knowing what was best 
to do or say, ^* you cannot go — ^you are not strong enough — 
not fit for such a journey; you will knock yourself up, or 
you will catch the fever. You cannot go; Laurence will 
write and tell us everything." 

Hyacinth stopped, and faced round upon her. 

" It is no use talking, Christian," she said, quickly. ^' If I 
thought I should break down at Elmton — ^if I felt the journey 
would be too much for me — if I know I should catch the fever 
and die, start to go to him I should, and must. It is my duty, 
if it is nothing else; and oh 1 to see him even once again I" 
she moaned, in a tone of anguish that went to Christian's 
heart. 

She attempted no further remonstrance; rapid directions 
were given to Lady Ettrick's maid, and in a very brief space 
of time the two sisters were seated in the 12.15 train. Hya- 
cinth had attempted to oppose Christian's accompanying her, 
but the latter was not to be persuaded. 

" No, my dear — if you go, I do," was all she said ; but there 
was a determination in her tone that her sister knew of old, 
and was well aware it was useless to resist. Besides, she had 
little strength with which to combat a determined will ; the 
two months had told upon her terribly, and she was very thank- 
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ftd to have Ghiistian to take all the details of the journey off 
her sbonlders. They caught the night mail to Dover, Chrig- 
tian telegraphing from London to tell Laurence to expect them. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

"The jarj, passing on a prisoner's life. 
May in the sworn tweire hare a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they try." 

Mea»ure/or Meatwre, 

When Sir Lindsay dispatched his wife to Kockdiffe, he 
had every intention of either joining her there for a few days, 
or else of sending for her to meet and go down to Scotland 
with him as soon as ever the G-oodwood week was over. He 
had a great deal to amuse him in London ; he was one of the 
best shots at Hurlingham, and had. lately taken up Polo some- 
what hotly ; he was a good deal at Prince's ; and, now that 
he was left alone, dined and lunched most days in Grosvenor 
Place; for Lord Gottington, being slightly indisposed, had 
retired to Marsfield, leaving his son and daughter-in-law to 
finish the season without him ; and Mrs. Marsfield, freed from 
the restraint of his presence, amused herself without much 
regard to appearances. She was proud of Sir Lindsay as a 
conquest, though she was as little in love with him as he was 
with her, her share of the intimacy being due to vanity, a 
belief that he adored her, and satisfaction at such a sign of her 
power as having been able to detach him from his wife, whom 
most people considered so fascinating, though, for her part, 
she could not conceive what they saw in her ; his, to the 
pleasure of being courted, made much of, and amused. 

But to the outer world the effect was much the same ; and 
though Lindsay was either too careless to be cognizant of the 
fact, or found it convenient to ignore it, the world had for 
some little time been raising its eyebrows at his and Mrs. 
Marsfield's proceedings, and wondering that Mr. Marsfield 
approved ; but that Laura should like anybody, or wish to do 
anything, was quite sufficient for Philip, who cheerfully gave 
his countenance to all her proceedings. 
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Lindsaj was at no time a good oorrespoDdent — ^he hated 
trouble, and generally put off answering any letter not abso- 
lutely imperative until too late; besides, he felt a certain 
awkwardness in writing to Hyacinth. When his anger and 
annoyance at the drag episode had a little cooled down, he was 
able to reflect that really, besides that, he had very little to 
complain of; and though he would not have allowed it for 
worlds, and felt not the slightest compunction for the harsh 
afkd unwarrantable things he had said and insinuated, he still 
felt that having said them rendered it less easy to write. On 
the whole it would be easier not to write at all, and, when 
they met, to act as if nothing had happened. It would avoid 
scenes ; and no doubt his displeasure, and her term of banish- 
ment, would make Hyacinth more careful in future. 

It had long been settled that Sir Lindsay and the Marsfields 
were to share the same house at Bognor, for €k)odwood — au 
arrangement which had been made by Sir Lindsay without 
consulting his wife, and which had naturally been most dis- 
tasteful to her. They were to go down on the Saturday pre- 
vious to the races, and it was only a few days before that Mrs. 
Marsfield suggested a trip to Trouville, as soon as Goodwood 
was over — they could just go over for a week, see the place, 
attend the races, and come back long before it was time to go 
to Scotland. 

Sir Lindsay did not much care about the scheme — ^he was 
beginning, in spite of all the amusements and distractions 
wherewith he was surrounded, decidedly to miss his wife's 
presence — there was no Hyacinth to turn to, so certain to be 
full of the sympathy, either with his pleasure or his annoy- 
ance, which when he had had it he had never appreciated. 
He had every intention of writing to tell her of his change 
of plans, and of settling how and when they should meet to 
proceed to Glen Ettrick, but there was a good deal to do in 
giving up the house a fortnight before he had intended, hav- 
ing meant to spend a week there after Goodwood ; in paying 
off some of the servants, and settling with others as to their 
journey to Scotland, and he left London without having 
written, telling himself that he would have ample time at 
Bognor. 

It is needless to say that such was not the case — every day 
was filled with engagements, and the thought of the letter 
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seldom entered his mind ; when it did, it was only to be post- 
poned to a more convenient season ; and so the week passed, 
and when he reached Trouville he argued that it was of no 
use writing from there ; he would wait now till he got back 
to England. The thought that Hyacinth might be uneasy at 
his prolonged silence did not occur to him ; if it had, he would 
hare called it nonsense, and observed that " no news was al- 
ways good news," that convenient maxim wherewith the idle 
salve their consciences, and calmly inflict untold pangs of 
anxiety on their friends. 

Mrs. Ettrick had started for Germany before the Trouville 
scheme had been mooted, her letters therefore were incapable 
of throwing any light upon her son's movements. Trouville, 
as eveiy one knows, is a bright and cheery French bathing- 
place, and Sir Lindsay found himself exceedingly well amused ; 
indeed, a week passed most rapidly in races, excursions, and 
other amusements, and it was then proposed to spend a few 
days in Paris, before returning home. Of course it was of no 
use to write until he knew exactly on what-d.iy he would 
return to England. 

It was in Paris that any intelligence respecting his wife first 
reached him. Several acquaintances passing through, on their 
way to Switzerland and other places, shook their heads, hoped 
matters were not so bad as had been represented — such things 
were always exaggerated ; inquired where Lady Ettrick was, 
and generally condoled with him in a way which he was utterly 
at a loss to comprehend. 

He had seen no English papers since leaving England, and 
had never even taken the trouble to glance at Gcdignani, 
Now, however, his curiosity being roused, he' looked through 
a whole file of the latter paper, and was not long in finding 
what he sought. 

His wrath knew no bounds. Utterly disregarding the pos- 
sibility that his wife's account of the transaction might be 
vastly different, and that there clearly was some grave misap- 
prehension, as he was represented as having taken steps towards 
obtaining a divorce, a course of which he had never even 
dreamed in his wildest moments, he at once believed everything 
that was alleged against her. Very bitter indeed were his re- 
flections ; he loved Hyacinth dearly, but yet it was more his 
pride that suffered than his affection. Perhaps he might 
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suffer on the latter score later, but at present his mrath far 
surpassed his sorrow. 

It took him two days to write the cold and bitter letter 
which rendered his unhappy wife so truly miserable, and it 
was during that period that he agreed to accompany the Mars- 
fields in some further wandering abroad, Mrs. Marsfield finding 
the latssez-aUer life of foreign travel far more congenial to her 
taste than a prolonged residence at Marsfield, where her con- 
duct was subject to Lord Cottington*s strictures. It must 
have been the love of power, and the reluctance to lose her 
hold over any one who had once worshiped at her shrine, 
that could alone have made her desirous of retaining Sir Lind- 
say as a traveling companion, for his supposed misfortunes had 
had the effect of rendering him excessively bitter and cynical, 
and he was positively rude more than once in his strictures on 
women. 

Despite all that he had said to Hyacinth, and the cruel waj 
in which he hud insulted her and wounded her feelings by 
accusing her of flirting with Wilfred Lambert, he had never 
really believed that there had been anything wrong in her 
conduct, and it was a terrible blow to him to find that sus- 
picions which he had avowed, although he had not felt them, 
had in reality been justified by the result. It seemed incred- 
ible, yet it was true, that his Hyacinth, his BluebeU, who had 
affected to love him with such devotion, and had complained 
so bitterly of his even harmlessly amusing himself with another 
woman, had, so soon as she had lefl his roof in partial disgrace, 
spent hours and hours alone on this lonely island with the man 
whose name, as he had himself told her, had been disadvan- 
tagcously coupled with hers. Well, it showed how little 
women were ever to be either believed or trusted ! She had 
complained of being left alone for hours at a time, but that, 
as he reflected, was sheer nonsense. Was it not the case in- 
variably ? Did it not occur to every woman of her acquaint- 
ance ? And yet they did not make it an excuse for flirting. 

It did not strike him that a young, tender-hearted girl like 
Hyacinth, new to the world, in which she had never mixed, 
and without the number of intimate friends usually possessed 
by young married women of her age, a bride, too, of but a 
few months* standing, naturally expected and required far more 
attention and companionship than one who knew eveiy one in 
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ber set intimately, and was completely au fait of the world 
and its ways. In fact, it never struck him that he could in 
any possible way be to blame, and he pitied himself in propor- 
tion to his condemnation of his wife. He repeated over and 
over again to himself the old arguments, that she had had 
everything in the world she could require, that her actions had 
been untrammeled, and that she had been free to go where she 
pleased, and to amuse herself in any manner that she liked, 
utterly disregarding the fact that, to an affectionate and clinging 
nature like hers, such liberty was but poor compensation for 
the companionship and affection, the society and the domestic 
happiness, for which she so ardently longed. 

As we have said, he was naturally of a somewhat cold tem- 
perament, and although his whole capabilities of passion had 
been roused and stirred to their depths by his love for Hya- 
cinth, still, once possessed of her, his passionate affection sub- 
sided, and left himself, as heretofore, the chief and principal 
object of his regard. 

Could Hyacinth but have fathomed this, she would have 
been happier, for, being a part of him, she would have been 
well contented that he should love himself, and would have 
been ready to minister in every possible way to his gratification ; 
but she did not comprehend that all Mrs. Marsfield's attraction 
lay in her power of flattering and amusing him, and fancied 
that she was gaining a hold on his affections, when in reality 
he cared absolutely nothing for her individually. Poor child 1 
she was very young, fresh, and genuine ; and love being the 
guiding star of her own life, she could not realize that it was 
not necessarily that of others, and that it was quite possible 
that her husband should be actuated by other motives. 

Lindsay really did not comprehend the depth and wealth of 
the affection that his wife lavished upon him, endowing him with 
manifold and ideal perfections. The depths, as we have said, 
had been once stirred, but since then his emotions had resumed 
the even tenor of their way, and though really fond of his 
wife, and proud of any admiration that she excited, his feelings 
were very calm — more as if he had been married ten years 
than little more than one. So, not comprehending that she 
could possibly require more attention or show of affection than 
he had vouchsafed to her, he had no power of making excuses 
for her, and, regarding her as a willing and incorrigible flirt, 
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lamented much that he had allowed himself to he led into the 
weakness of falling in love, instead of following hb mother's 
prudent counsels, and marrying his other cousin, of the poasi- 
bilitj of doing which he had never once doubted. 

He very speedily made up his mind that, as he wrote to 
Hyacinth, he would not return to England for a considerable 
time, but he postponed the threatened letter to his lawyer re- 
specting their separation. He was not usually diffident of his 
own opinion, or anxious to solicit advice, still it struck him that 
in an affair of such importance it might be as well to hear what 
his mother had to say before committing himself to any de- 
cided step. To be sure, her thought of Bockcliffe had not 
been a happy one; still, if Hyacinth and Mr. Lambert were 
determined to meet, they would probably have contrived to 
do so anywhere. He felt an almost savage satis&ction in the 
thought that she must have witnessed his awful death, and 
wondered what excuses she would invent, and what plausible 
explanations she would offer for h^r conduct. 

All these reflections did not, as we have said, tend to render 
him a pleasant companion, still Mrs. Marsfield did not feel in- 
clined to let him go, and was anxious to move on from Paris, 
so as to divert his thoughts. Various places were suggested, 
Mrs. Marsfield herself inclining to Baden, or the Engadine, 
as offering more social inducements than any other places. 
Lindsay was indifferent, but did not encourage the idea of the 
Italian lakes, saying he had seen them so recently. Even his 
unsensitive nature shrank from again visitiug the places con- 
nected with the associations of last year's honeymoon, and he 
felt by no means anxious to~ encounter all the friends and ac- 
quaintances that they must meet should Mrs. Marsfield's sug^ 
gestion be adopted. 

When, therefore, Philip Marsfield advocated the claims of 
Auvergne, as a districfnew to both of his companions, out of 
the beaten track of tourists, and affording some beautiful 
scenery. Sir Lindsay was at once on his side, and Mrs. Mars- 
field soon yielded, comforting herself for the dullness she 
anticipated by the reflection that, as it was a new country, 
as yet little known to tourists, it would have the advantage 
of being a useful topic of conversation. For scenery for its 
own sake she cared absolutely nothing, but it was useful to 
talk about, and, therefore, must necessarily be occasionally en- 
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dured. Endurance is, in her case, mot too strong a term; she 
was an essentially indolent woman, devoted to luxury, com- 
fort, and ease, and only to be roused to exertion by some 
strong excitement, such as hunting, or any pursuit in which 
she could command admiration. The most lovely view the 
earth could produce would not have recompensed her for the 
annoyance of having to rise an hour earlier than usual, or of 
having to dispense with a careful and elaborate toilette. Yet, 
once started on an excursion, she carefully dissembled her 
feelings. She loved admiration, and, if she could obtain it in 
no other way, strove for it as an " expert climber," a ** better 
walker than women in general,'* a *^ capital hand at roughing 
it.'* Even her husband had no idea how infinitely she would 
have preferred the smooth ways that led to Baden and luxu- 
rious hoteb, to the rugged paths and doubtful accommodation 
of small Auvergnat villages, or he would certainly never have 
proposed the excursion. He had greatly enjoyed his sojourn 
at Clermont, and at Mont Dore, even some years before, 
when the accommodation was presumably rougher, and the 
means of locomotion certainly scantier than is now the case ; 
and he really believed that she would prefer a new country to 
the beaten paths so intimately known to her. 

They took the journey very quietly, stopping two days at 
Nevers, though why they did so it would be hard to say, for 
Philip Marsfield had exhausted all its manifold points of in- 
terest on his former visit. Sir Lindsay, never much interested 
in historical reminiscences, was less than ever inclined to care 
for the antiquities of the place, though the old Porte de la 
Croux, with its gray towers and red roof, did elicit an excla- 
mation of admiration from him when he first saw it in the 
golden light of the evening sun ; and Mrs. Marsfield was far 
more interested in the accommodation attainable at the Hdtel 
de la France than in the ancient associations of the town, or 
even in the beautiful doorway of the liomanesque Cathedral 
of St. Cyr. She made some suggestion here of going to 
Vichy, but her husband had evidently set his heart on Mont 
Dore, and Lindsay was too indifferent to support her ; so. they 
went on to Clermont, where they spent a few days, taking the 
proper excursions, in which only one of the party found the 
slightest enjoyment. 

As time passed, and Lindsay's wrath began, by the nature 
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of things, somewhat to stbside, his sorrow for the loss of his 
wife told more upon him, and he began to long strangely to see 
her again. Of course, when this feeling first made itself felt, he 
dismissed it angrily, blaming himself for such weakness ; but 
struggle as he might, it returned, and grew upon him. Per- 
haps never, since the days of his first infiituation, had his 
feelings towards her been so deeply stirred as they were at 
the present moment. As they drove through the oool pine 
woods, and looked up to the imposing Puys and dark volcanic 
rocks, he was outwardly laughing and jesting with his com- 
panion, but his heart was far away. He was wondering what 
Hyacinth's feelings were — whether sorrow foe Wilfred Lam- 
bert's death or remorse for her conduct towards her husband 
most occupied her. He had no thought of relenting, enter- 
tained no doubt as to the truth of that stray paragraph, which 
it might have seemed but natural that he should have sought 
to verify ; never thought that his letter had been either harsh 
or hasty. But his heart was very heavy, and often when he 
was looking at Mrs. Marsfield's r^^lar features and jet-black 
hair, he saw only the *' tip- tilted'' nose, the blue eyes, and the 
chestnut curb he loved so well. With the keen sensitiveness 
of insatiable vanity, his companion soon observed the change 
— he performed all the same 'services, and paid the same 
attentions which had become habitual, but the spirit was gone 
from them ; the form remained, the soul was far away. It 
was a new sensation to her to be wearied of — ^it was generally 
she who wearied of her admirers, and dismissed them lament- 
ing, and, for the moment, incons(^ble. It supplied a new 
excitement to try to win him back as they strolled under the 
walnut-trees in the neighborhood, or lionised the still un- 
finished cathedral, or made excursions to Royat, and into the 
rich valley of the Limagne, or the volcanic range of the 
Moots D6me. But her endeavors were in vain, for though 
she did not guess it, there was no fascination to be revived — 
Lindsay had simply cared for her as amusing him, and he no 
longer cared to be amused. 

Mrs. Mansfield found the excursion becoming dull, and 
daily more and more regretted Baden. There Ijindsay, if 
indifferent, could either have been piqued into attention, or 
easily replaced ; but here there was no one to fall back upon 
but her husband, whose devotion w<is too unvarying and 
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unqueBtioned to be productive of the smallest excitement, 
and without excitement life seemed to her hardly worth the 
having. 

She soon proposed a move onwards to Mont Dore, and her 
companions were nothing loth, Philip being anxious to do the 
honors of a locality to him so interesting, Lindsay being rest- 
less with grief, and, besides, feeling decidedly unwell. Hb 
head felt hot and heavy, his throat parched and burning, and 
as they drove from Clermont Ferrand to Mont Dore, leaving 
behind them the luxuriant plain, with its wealth of apricot- 
trees, and rising gradually to the rocky uplands, with their 
fine gentian-studded turf and glowing heather, he felt as if 
benefited by the change from the stifling atmosphere of the 
town to the fresh breezes of the hills, and looked with pleas- 
ure on the new landscape of which Philip Marsfield was so 
anxious to do the honors. 

It was the first week in September, and the little watering- 
place was at its fullest, but it had not been a very good season, 
and they obtained rooms in the hotel without much difficulty. 
They were the only English in the place, save a young doctor 
and his wife on their wedding-tour, the rest of the visitors 
being principally French or Belgians. None of our party 
requiring the waters, they gave themselves up to excursions, 
under Philip's able cioeronage; but Lindsay's indisposition 
increased. While their way led under the pine-trees, with 
their long hanging beards of gray moss, he bore it pretty 
well ; but on the third day, when the extraordinary clearness 
of the atmosphere tempted them to the ascent of the Pic de 
Sancy, he gave in at the end of the two hours' ride, and lay 
down almost unconscious in the shade of a rock, while his 
companions completed the ascent on foot. Instead of seeing 
the extinct volcanoes, crater lakes, and fantastic peaks that 
surrounded him on every side, there rose before his eyes the 
Glen at Ettrick in all its summer beauty ; the huge bei^ch 
seemed to shelter him from the burning sun, instead of the 
volcanic rock ; wild roses and feathery ferns waved before his 
eyes, instead of the burnt, hay-like grass that really sur- 
rounded him ; the sound of the wind among the rocks changed 
into the* lapping of the lake among the bulrushes; and when 
the Marsfields returned to where they had left him, they 
found him unconscious. 
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What was to be done ? At first they imagined it was only 
sleep, that, being unwell, the heat had overcome him ; but it 
was soon apparent that something far more serious was the 
matter. Perhaps never was vision so welcome as that of the 
young Englishman, Dr. Foster, and his pretty wife, making 
their way slowly up the steep ascent. Philip went to me^ 
him at once, and explained the state of the case. Dr. Foster 
looked very grave. 

" I thought him looking very ill last night,'* he said, " very 
weak and feverish. I had no idea you were thinking of the 
Pic to-day, or, slight as our acquaintance is, I should have taken 
the liberty of warning him. I can hardly say at present, but 
it looks like slight sunstroke." 

One thing was clear, that the invalid, though slightly restored 
to consciousness, was in no condition to ride down the moun- 
tain. Dr. Foster improvised a species of hammock, formed 
of the rugs and shawls that had been brought by the ladies in 
case of rain, and himself superintended the guides who car- 
ried Sir Lindsay down again to Mont Dore. Though no longer 
in a state of stupor, he was very clearly not awake to what 
was passing around him, muttering constantly about shady 
trees and purhng brooks, and calling incessantly upon Hya- 
cinth to oome to him. 

It was a weary journey homewards, and when they had 
reached the hotel Dr. Foster was a long time closeted with his 
patient before he emerged to give his verdict. When at length 
he did so, he looked extremely grave. 

'^ A slight sunstroke," he said. " One that in ordinary 
circumstances would have been of small consequence, but is 
serious in connection with the other malady. He has scarlet 
fever, and it will probably be a severe attack." 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when Mrs. Mars- 
field sprang to her feet. 

^'Scarlet fever!*' she almost shrieked; " and he has been 
with us constantly 1 Philip, order a carriage at once. We 
shall have time to get to Clermont to-night. I'll go and tell 
Jennings to be ready." 

And without another word she flew from the room, and was 
heard inciting her maid to haste. Philip was following her, 
when Dr. Foster stopped him. 

" Excuse me," he said, ^* but do you really mean to fly in 
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this way, and abandon the fViend who is traveling with you to 
the tender mercies of strangers ?" 

Mr. Marsfield looked very uncomfortable ; led to himself 
be would never have thought of infection, but would have 
nursed his friend with all the little leal of which he was capa- 
ble; but he was too accustomed to yield to hiss wife's every 
wish to be able even to think of opposing her, and muttered 
something about its being imperative to remove Mrs. Marsfield 
from all danger of infection. 

'* She need be in no danger here beyond what she has already 
run," returned Br. Foster ; '* but I do not conceal from you 
that the gentleman " 

" Sir Lindsay Ettrick," put in Philip. 

" That Sir Lindsay is already exceedingly ill, and will prob- 
ably become much worse." 

** I will go and talk to Mrs. Marsfield," said Philip, feeling 
guilty of terrible cowardice in deserting his friend, yet unable 
to resist the habit that caused him so implicitly to follow his 
wife's wishes. 

As he expected, Mrs. Marsfield would hear of no delay ; 
she even upbraided him hotly for having paused about order- 
ing the carriage, and thereby causing her to remain longer in 
danger. " She would leave Mont I>ore if she walked all the 
way to Clermont," she declared, and even set off with her maid 
on foot, leaving her husband to pick her up in the carriage. 

Mr. Marsfield delayed seeing Dr. Foster again until just as 
he was starting, and then explained hurriedly how grieved he 
was to leave his friend ill, but that he could not possibly ex- 
pose his wife to a danger which was so greatly enhanced by 
her excessive terror of the malady ; hoped that Dr. Foster 
was going to remiun at Mont Dore, and would give Sir Lind> 
say the benefit of his professional care ; and, almost without 
waiting for a reply, sprang into the carriage, and started to 
overtake his wife. 

An expression of unspeakable contempt was on Dr. Fos- 
ter's face as he turned back into the hotel. Not knowing the 
whole state of the case, he believed Philip to be as nervously 
terrified as his wife, thereby doing him great injustice, and 
could not resist expressing warmly to his bride his indignation 
at the desertion of the sick man. 

" It is lucky we are here, or he would be left to the mercy 
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of the French doctors, and bled to death/' he said ; and Mrs. 
Foster heartily agreed in rejoicing that thej were there to be 
of service, though it was an unwelcome and somewhat gloomy 
interruption to their brief honeymoon tour. 

But when, the next day, Lindsay grew alarmingly worse, 
Dr. Foster was in despair at having been so occupied by the 
heartlessness of the Marsfields as to have quite omitted to 
make any inquiries respecting where his patient's friends were 
to be found, or to whom he was to write. Sir Lindsay him- 
self was utterly unable to afford information, being in a sort of 
comatose stupor, and though the doctor searched every paper 
he could find, none gave the slightest clue. The name was 
totally unknown to him, and it really seemed as if this young 
Englishman had dropped from the skies into a small watering- 
place in Auvergne, and might — nay, as the days went on, it 
seemed probably would — die on his hands, without his having 
the power to communicate with a single relative. 

Meanwhile, the Marsfields, having seen as much as they 
wished of Auvergne, had gone on to Vichy ; but here Mrs. 
Marsfield was speedily bored, and at length they determined 
to go to Aix-le&*Bain8 before turning their steps homewards. 
Philip often thought with compunction of Lindsay lying friend- 
less and alone in a foreign hotel, but Mrs. Marsfield declined 
to feel any anxiety, averring that, as an English doctor was 
with him, it was all right. 

To reach Aix it was necessary to pass through Lyons, where 
they spent a night, and it was owing to their doing so that 
Laurence Courtray found the long-lost clue to Sir Lindsay's 
whereabouts. He did not know the Marsfields by sight, and 
it was the merest chance that brought him into the corridor 
at the moment that Philip was directing a waiter to find Mr?. 
Marsfield's maid. The name caught his ear; he stopped, 
bowed, inquired if he had the pleasure of speaking to Mr. 
Marsfield, and in a few moments was in possession of the whole 
state of affairs. Before ten minutes were over, he had dis- 
covered that a train was just starting for Clermont, and was 
seated in it, anathematizing Mrs. Marsfield in no measured 
terms, but thanking Providence for having put him on the 
track at last. From Clermont he telegraphed to Christian, 
before setting out for Mont Dore. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

" woman ! in onr hours of ease. 
Uncertain, coy, and bard to pleaw, 
And variable as tho shade 
By the light-quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguiph wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thoo V* 

Marmiou, 

Never before had Christian realized the possibility of feel- 
ing 80 utterly ignorant and helpless as she did when fairly 
started on her journey with Hyacinth. If her belief in femi- 
nioe supremacy had not been killed before, her feelings of 
timidity, ignorance, and general discomfort must have given 
it its death-blow. She had never set foot off British soil, and 
dreaded unspeakably her first experience of foreign travel un- 
supported and unassisted. It is true that Hyacinth had con- 
siderable experience, but it was only necessary to look at her 
to see that little help could be expected in that quarter. She 
sat, pale and wan, her eyes fixed on vacancy, and it was very 
evident that her mind was too completely fixed on what might 
be happening at Mont Dore, to enable her to be of the least 
practical use in getting there. 

Christian reflected ruefully that Laurence could never have 
either intended or expected them to set off the instant his 
telegram arrived, or he would not have added at the end that 
promise of writing. She hoped he would not be vexed — at 
any rate, she could not help it ; she was quite powerless to 
restrain her sister, and she could not have let her go alone 
now, worn out and unfit to travel as she was. But like all 
things much dreaded, the reality of the journey proved in- 
finitely less terrible than its anticipation. As we have said, 
they caught the night mail in London, found the sea smooth 
as glass — an immense relief to Christian, who had dreaded 
unspeakably being ill and incapable of taking care of Hya- 
cinth — and got a carriage to themselves and the maid at Calais. 
If only she could have seen her sister sleep 1 But despite all 
the pains she took to arrange her the most comfortable couch 
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possible nnder the drciimstanoes, wbeneTer she glanced in her 
diroction the blue eyes were still open, still fixed in the same 
vacant stare. 

Christian felt greatly alarmed — surely something terribly 
wrong must be the matter with her, or Bluebell would not 
look like that 1 She spoke to and endeavored to rouse her, 
and Hyacinth would answer rationally, rouse herself for the 
moment, and then subside once more into the former stony 
calm. The first thing that seemed really to affect her was to 
find, when they had driven across Paris and reached the other 
station, that the train for Nevers had been gone just> ten min- 
utes, and that there was no train that would suit till nearly 
five in the ailernoon, and that it was impossible to reach 
Clermont-Ferrand before six the next morning. This infor- 
mation completely roused her — she questioned and cross- 
questioned the various officials, till even French patience and 
politeness were sorely tried ; and when at length convinoed 
that earlier movement was hopeless, sat down on a bench and 
burst into tears. Though hardly experienced enough to know 
what a salutary relief they were to the overcharged brain, 
Christian felt duly grateful for anything that had broken the 
stony stillness that had begrun to terrify her. She soothed 
her sister as well as she could, persuaded her to go to a hotel, 
swallow some food, and take some rest, and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing her fall into a calm sleep. Though calm, it was 
not however of long duration, anxiety to be in time causing 
Hyacinth to insist on being at the station fully two hours be- 
fore the train started ; but short as it was, it did good ; and 
Christian was relieved to see that, though she looked worn 
and fragile, the fixed gaze and preoccupied manner had entirely 
disappeared. She had busied herself with inquiries respecting 
their journey, and was dismayed to find that, when the thirteen 
hours traveling necessary to reach Clermont-Ferrand were com- 
pleted, there remained six hours more before they could find 
themselves at Mont Dore. 

Nearly forty-eight hours of incessant traveling, with only 
the halt in Paris, is a considerable undertaking, and Hyacinth 
was little fit for such fatigue ; still, Christian knew it would be 
useless as well as cruel to urge delay upon her. Who could 
tell what might be occurring in that remote village, — whether 
the slightest delay might not be the cause of their being too 
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late, of Hyacinth losing the satisfaction of being reconciled to 
her husband ? 

Lindsay's name had never passed his wife's lips since the 
tidings of his illness had arrived ; in her heart she had not 
the slightest shadow of hope. She pictured herself arriving 
just too late — too late to close the dark eyes she loved so well, 
and that had once looked so adoringly upon her ; too late to 
hear the cruel accusations, made iif haste and in error, with- 
drawn ; too late to tell him all, and to assure him of her un- 
swerving affection. All the anger she had not unnaturally 
felt at his neglect, and harshness had utterly passed away ; he 
was again her adored Lindsay, the only one for whom she ever 
had cared, or ever could care. Even Mrs. Marsfield faded into 
insignificance now. Had not Laurence said he was alone? 
There never could have been anything between them, or she 
never could have left him alone, ill in a strange place I It 
was doubtless only her own jealous affection that had made 
her so intolerant of their intimacy ; and it was not wonderful 
that Lindsay should have been wearied and annoyed by her 
groundless complaints, which must have seemed to him a want 
of confidence on his wife's part. 

And so she continued to reproach herself, taking, like a 
true woman, on her own shoulders all the blame, of which she 
deserved not the slightest particle, and prepared to endure, 
without a murmur, any reproaches that Lindsay might make to 
her, if only she found him alive. If — that was the question I 

All through that long and weary night, when the hours 
seemed never to pass, and the train crawled slowly on, at what 
appeared, to her junxiety, walking pace ; all through that long 
drive, as, leaving Clermont and its valley, with \\& walnut and 
apricot-trees behind them, they climbed slowly upwards to- 
wards their destination, seeing the rising sun illumine one 
dark Puy afler another, catching first the rocky summit of 
the Pic de Sancy ; through that last moment when, turning 
into the volcanic valley, Mont Dore itself lay before them, 
that terrible if — that fearful possibility — was her sole thought. 
If she were too late, if she could never again pour her affec- 
tion into his ear, never hear from his lips that he understood 
and acquitted her, it seemed to her as if life would be utterly 
unbearable — as if there would be nothing left for her but to 
die. 

34* 
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Though as a rale timid to an excessive degree about infec- 
tion, she never gave even a thought to the fact that the mal- 
ady from which Lindsaj suffered was violently infectious — 
to be with him was all her thought ; that once insured, come 
what would, she should be at peace — a state of feeling that 
would have been quite incomprehensible to Mrs. St. Orbe, 
Mrs. Ettrick, or indeed to any of those who were inclined to 
misjudge and condemn her, but who had little idea of the 
utter and complete devotion with which she r^ardcd Lind- 
say. 

At length the weary journey was over, the goal was reached, 
and the very first sight to greet their eyes was Laurence 
Courtray, standing outside the hotel door, in earnest confabu- 
lation with Dr. Foster. Their appearance was hardly a sur- 
prise to him ; he had guessed that Hyacinth would never rest 
till she was herself on the spot, and had entertained a toler- 
able certainty that Christian would accompany her, but he 
was hardly prepared for the rapidity of their journey, and 
had not expected them until the next day at the earliest 
Hyacinth sprang to the ground almost before the carriage 
stopped. 

" What news ?" she said, in a voice husky and almost in- 
audible. "Is he alive?" 

" Alive — ^yes, but very, very ill. I am glad you are come. 
Dear Lady Ettrick, indeed you cannot go to him,^* — as she 
turned to enter the house — " the fever is of a malignant type, 
and most infectious. Dr. Foster will tell you the same ; he 
has two excellent nurses, Soeurs de Charity from Clermont." 

" You will take me to him at once,*' said Hyacinth, turning 
to Dr. Foster. " If you do not, I must find my own way. 
Nothing shall keep me from him. It is my right ! — he is my 
husband T' 

" But the infection, Lady Ettrick," began Dr. Foster; but 
she stopped him. 

" I care nothing for that. I will do anything you require, 
take any precautions you may judge necessary, but my place 
is by my husband's bedside, and nothing you can say will pre- 
vent my going to nurse him." 

There was a determination both in her tone and her ap- 
pearance that convinced Dr. Foster that further opposition 
was useless, and, with a glance at Laurence that conveyed his 
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sense of tlie fact, he turned into the hotel, closely followed by 
Hyacinth. 

^^ Laurence, is there any hope ?'' questioned Christian, when 
they were left alone. 

*' No more than must exist while life remains," he answered, 
gravely. " He has never been conscious since I arrived ; but 
I cannot be too thankful that I came, or we might never have 
heard what had become of him. The Marsfields fled in such 
terror that they never even thought of giving Pr. Foster any 
clue to his friends." 

*^ Fled ! — do you mean to say they knew he was so ill, and 
yet left him alone to die among strangers ?" exclaimed Chris- 
tian, scarcely able to believe her ears. ^^ Oh ! if is impossible I 
— they could never have been so wicked ; besides, they would 
have written." 

" It is as I tell you," answered Laurence, and he proceeded 
to detail all the circumstances of the fortunate encounter at 
Lyons, and everything that had occurred since his arrival at 
Mont Dore. He had not himself seen Sir Lindsay, Dr. Fos^ 
ter, when he found that he was not a very intimate friend, 
having urged him not to do so, assuring him that there was 
nothing that he could do that would not be infinitely better 
done by the two nurses whom, immediately on perceiving the 
gravity of the case, he had summoned from Clermont — that a 
strange &ce in the room might irritate the patient, impervious 
as he seemed to outward influences, and pointing out the ad- 
vantage of his avoiding the risk of infection. 

" Of course, if I could have done any good, I should not 
have minded that,'-' pursued Lanrence ; " but when he told me 
I might really do harm, it was different. What a mercy it 
was that he was here, for, as he says, the French doctors would 
have done nothing but bleed him." 

Here Dr» Foster made his appearance, and beckoned Lau« 
rence to a little distance from Christian. 

" A better symptom than I could have hoped," he said ; 
^' he evidently recognized her ; this being the case, her pres- 
ence at this crisis is of the greatest value. Is she usually 
strong ? She looks terribly fragile, and the journey has been 
a great strain upon her." 

" Yes, she is fairly strong," answered Laurence, " but" 
(feeling that he had better confide in the doctor at once) '^ for 
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the last two montbB she has had considerable strain upon her 
mind, and it has told upon her terribly." 

'* I gnessed something of the sort," ssud the doctor. " Well, 
I am sorry, but we must risk it ; it would be everything to 
him to see his wife's face when he wakes ; all his wandering 
has been about her, and murmuring brooks, and waving trees. 
Except in the determination not to quit his side, Lady Ettrick 
seems perfectly docile, swallowed the belladonna I gave her 
without a word, and assented to all my directions at once. By 
the way, you had bettor give the other lady — her sister ? — 
strange, the absence of any likeness — ^you had better give her 
some belladonna at once. We will do our best to escape with 
only one case, but I fear it is almost hopeless." 

After the first recognition of his wife, which had been so 
slight that none but an experienced eye could have perceived 
it, Lindsay relapsed once more into the feverish torpor, broken 
only by intervals of low, murmuring, rambling talk. How 
Hyacinth strained her ears to catch his words, and how thank- 
ful she felt to cateh nothing but her own name, and to realise 
that he had gone back mentally to the happy time at Ettrick, 
when they were all in all to each other ; she perfectly under- 
stood all the allusions, knew full well the lapping of the wat^ 
among the bulrushes, the whisper of the wind among the trees, 
of which he muttered. SUb had had little hope, she thought, 
as she had sat counting the hours during those two mLserable 
nights of travel, but she knew now that her most desponding 
thought had been sanguine compared with any which she now 
entertained. He looked so worn and ill, his head closely 
shaved, his cheeks hollow, and his eyes wild with fever when 
they were not closed in stupor ; recovery seemed absolutely 
hopeless ; she could only pray for a return of consciousness — 
for a few moments* power to comprehend what she had to tell, 
that she might have the comfort of feeling that he died for- 
giving her. Still, if this blessing were not to be vouchsafed 
to her, it was inexpressibly soothing to foel that, when off its 
balance, his mind had reverted to the old happy days of love 
and confidence, instead of dwelling on later and more troubled 
scenes. 

The SoBur de Chants, who had been prepared for hysterics 
and fainting-fits, or, at least, for floods of tears and cries of 
despair, hardly knew what to make of the pale, silent lady 
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wbo knelt immovable by the bedside, her eyes fixed on the 
invalid's face, or else bent her head on her clasped hands in 
silent prayer. 

*^ EUeB sont frmdes ces Anglaises^^^ was the decision with 
which she at length dismissed the subject, although feeling 
duly grateful for that same coldness, as saving her from the 
necessity of care and assistance save to her own patient. 

Hyacinth seldom either moved or spoke; she did what 
Dr. Foster told her, swallowed either food or cordial mechanic- 
ally, and without resistance, only opposing one thing — ^any 
suggestion of rest, that would necessitate her leaving the 
sick-room for a single instant. She would rest in the large 
chair, but she placed it so that Lindsay's face was in full 
view, and the Soeur averred that her eyes never closed. Not 
knowing the circumstances, or being aware of her agonizing 
dread that, if she slumbered for an instant, Lindsay might 
die without a word, leaving her to drag through what life 
might remain to her wretched and unforgiven. Dr. Foster 
was puzzled by her persistence, and, when it had continued 
for three days, considerably disturbed by apprehensions of ita 
effect upon her health. 

" It cannot last,'' he said to Laurence — " she must break 
down. Cannot you get her sister to uige prudence upon 
her?" 

But Laurence, who, knowing the state of the case, fath- 
omed to a certain extent the nature of Hyacinth's feelings, 
shook his head, and replied that it would be of no use — that 
things must take their course ; and that he believed it would 
do her less harm to leave her alone than to dis|^rb her. That 
night the crisis came. After hours of violent fever and 
excitement, Lindsay fell into a profound slumber, and while 
it lasted Hyacinth remained on her knees by his side, dreading 
that in his excessive weakness he might pass away in his 
sleep, and her chance should be lost. But she was not doomed 
to be so severely tried. Late in the afternoon he awoke, and 
though puzzled at his surroundings, and evidently bewildered, 
he quite certainly recognized her, for he put out his hand, and 
faintly murmured her name. 

" Lindsay I dear Lindsay !" and she bent down and kissed 
him fervently ; but almost before she had done so, his eyes 
had again closed, and he was once more asleep. Dispatching 
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the nurse for Dr. Foster, she resumed her watch, her hand 
cltisped in his. For the first time she dared to hope, for the 
first time tears rose to her eyes and streamed in torrents down 
her cheeks. It seemed now as if her anxious watching might 
be rewarded, as if he might live to tell her he once more 
trusted her. 

Dr. Foster soon came, delighted at the improvement, for 
which he had hardly dared to hope, and shared her watch till 
the next awakening, when he administered a cordial, and 
Lindsay, after a few murmured words, hardly intelligible even 
to his wife, to whom they were addressed, once more sank to 
rest. 

" Let me implore you to lie down now, Lady Ettrick,*' said 
Dr. Foster. *^ The crisis is safely passed, and probably this 
sleep will continue for a considerable period. If you will 
take the rest you so much need now, you will be refreshed, 
and of use when he is well enough to recognize you and 
enjoy your society. No strength will bear such a strain as 
you have put on yours for the last five days without breaking 
down at last, so be warned in time and take rest now, that 
you may be of use later. I will promise to call you if any- 
thing occurs." 

It was sorely against her inclination. She felt so keenly, 
vividly awake, as if sleep had become a thing no longer requi> 
site to her ; still a certain swimming before her eyes, and buz- 
zing in her ears, warned her that after all there was a limit 
to her strength, and so at length she yielded, on the under- 
standing that she was to be called the moment he awoke. 

" But as I hj^ve given her a tolerably strong sleeping-draught, 
I hope he will wake several times before she does,'* was Dr. 
Foster's report to Laurence. '* It would certainly require 
some serious symptoms to induce me to disturb her." 

Fatigue and the anodyne combined did their work. Hya- 
cinth slept undisturbedly for more than twelve hours, and 
awoke unspeakably refreshed. 

'* How is he ? I must go to him," were her first words to 
Christian, who, at her firat movement, was bending over her. 

" He is better, love — quite free from fever. Dr. Foster is 
delighted. He is asleep now, so lie quiet and rest a little 
longer." 

But Hyacinth was not easy till she was back at her post; 
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and Lindsay, waking soon after, greeted her with a smile that 
amply repaid her for any loss of rest. He was terribly weak, 
though gaining strength every hour ; and it soon became ap- 
parent that he was dimly conscious that something had oc- 
curred, something that affected him and Hyacinth, but that he 
had forgotten its nature for the present, and was vainly striving 
to recaU it. He would Jie and look at her in a puzzled, 
troubled sort of way, and pass his hand across his eyes, until 
the sleep of exhaustion would again overcome him. Hyacinth 
watched him anxiously, longing with almost feverish eagerness 
to make all clear and straight between them, yet restrained 
partly by the dread of exciting him, partly by anxiety as to 
whether or not he would be as satisfied, as she hoped, with her 
explanation. It seemed hnpossible that he should not be, and 
yet — she feared, doubted, dreaded, while she longed for the 
moment when her fate would be decided. The looked-for 
moment came in the still hush of a late September ailernoon. 
Hyacinth had been out for the daily half-hour insisted upon by 
Dr. Foster, and, a slight flush on her pale cheeks, was leaning 
back in the huge carved oaken chair, gazing dreamily out into 
the golden sunshine. All was still save the hum of the bees 
in the garden below — one of those still, glorious days when to 
sit still and dream is to feel that life is indeed a blessing — one 
of those aflemoons when eveiy one, however energetic his tem- 
perament, sympathizes more or less with the description of the 
bliss of the lotus-eaters. Lindsay lay with his eyes closed, and 
his wife believed that he slept, until he startled her by saying, — 

" Hyacinth, how came I here?" 

Somehow, oflen as she had pictured to herself the re-awaken- 
ing of his memory, this method of its commencement had not 
occurred to her, and she stammered somewhat, in her dread of 
awakening recollection too rapidly, as she replied, — 

" You were traveling here, and were taken ill." 

A pause — he was evidently trying to remember something j 
then he said, — 

" Was I traveling with you?" 

The blood rushed to her face. 

*' No," she answered, in a very low voice. " I was in 
England/' 

'^ But some one was with me. We went up the Pic de 
Sancy. It was so hot. I didn't go alone." 
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" No." Sbe judged it would be better to tell bim wbo had 
been his companions, rather than let him excite himself by the 
effort to recollect. ^^ Vou were traveling vrith the Marsfields." 

^' The Marsfields !'' Another long pause — he was too weak 
to think quickly ; then at length, " Are they here?*' 

A stab to poor Hyacinth 1 Was it, could it be possible his 
thoughts were still centred on that woman who had left him 
to die or to recover as he might, with never a thought of 
womanly aid and nursing? 

" No,'* she said, quietly. " Mrs. Marsfield was afraid of the 
fever. They left the moment they knew you were ill." 

Another long pause — this time for nearly an hour ; then in 
a low voice he said, — 

" I can't remember. I don't know what was the fever, and 
what was reality. Hyacinth, was there a cloud between us ? 
I seem to have some dim shadow — is it a dream, or what ?" 

The moment had come. Kneeling by his side, and taking 
his hand in hers, she whispered, — 

** Lindsay, my own husband, it was no dream — ^it was a 
reality ; but a reality bom only of misapprehension. You 
believed too eaaly that I had failed in my duty to you, that I 
had cared for and encouraged the attentions of another; I 
was foolish and careless, and in a moment of irritation you 
accused me of flirting, and sent me away from you. Then, 
when we were separated, you saw a wicked lie in a newspi^ser, 
and, oh ! Lindsay, you believed it — ^you wrote to tell me you 
did, and that you would never see me again, and you nearly 
broke my heart. Lindsay, I have prayed day and night that 
if you must die — which for days I thought you must — ^you 
might at least recover consciousness, and hear me swear that 
never in my inmost thought have I been untrue to you." And 
bending her head down on his hand, she burst into a passion 
of tears. With a great effort Lindsay raised himself, bent 
over, and kissed her. 

'' I believe you," was all he said ; but no eloquence oould 
have been so much to her as those simple words. 

'' All Ls right between us," she said to Christian that night ; 
and Christian embraced her silently, mingling tears of joy 
with hers. 

The weight of uncertainty as to what had occurred being 
removed fvom his mind, seemed to have a most beneficial 
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effect upon Sir Lindsay, who b^an to mend apace. His next 
inquiries were as to how Hyacinth had arrived at Mont 
Dore, which necessitated a considerable amount of family his- 
tory, and first introduced the fact of Christian's engagement. 
At this his amasement knew no bounds — though he had at 
one time imagined her ready to accept him, he had since be- 
lieved her devoted to a state of single blessedness, and teased 
Hyacinth considerably by inquiries as to how she had disposed 
of many of her ant i- matrimonial theories. However, his wife 
was too thankful to hear his laugh once more to object to 
anything that he could do — even to his ridiculing her darling 
Christian ; and when he was able at length to join the party 
down-stairs, Christian herself, though blushing furiously and 
glancing shyly at Laurence, fearing that he might be huil for 
her, joined merrily in his jokes at her expense. 

Having seen Lindsay well on the road towards convales- 
cence. Dr. Foster took his departure, accompanied by the 
blessings and warmest good wishes of those to whom he had 
been of such infinite succor. It had been a somewhat dismal 
honeymoon for his pretty little wife, for during the first days 
of Lindsay's illness he had rarely left the patient's bedside ; 
but she bore it well, entering into the true spirit of her hus- 
band's profession, and feeling nothing but thankfulness that 
he should have been on the spot when so sorely needed. Still, 
she could not help an occasional regretful thought of the 
charming tour in the Pyrenees which they had lost, for Dr. 
Foster had already outstayed the limits he had allowed him- 
self for his holiday, and they were obliged to hasten at once 
back to London. 

Thanks to the doctor's precautions, the rest of the party 
liad escaped infection ; but Hyacinth was worn nearly to a 
shadow, and he gave it as his decided opinion that both for 
her sake and her husband's the next winter should be spent 
in a warm climate. He remained long enough to superintend 
Lindsay's removal to Clermont-Ferrand, for the season at 
Mont Dore had long been ended, and the autumn winds blew 
cold and bleak down the valley. 

Laurence devoted himself to the amusement of the invalid 
in a manner that was the more praiseworthy as he had con- 
ceived a feeling of strong dislike towards his future brother- 
in-law. Having a very sincere affection for Hyacinth; and 
s 86 
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fully appreciating the gentle womanliness of her nature, it 
seemed to him that any one who could neglect her for such a 
cold, heartless creature as Mrs. Marsfield, must be utterly un- 
worthy of affection such as his wife lavished upon him. But 
when he knew Lindsay intimately, he b^an to modify his 
opinion. True, he had behaved with much coldness and sel- 
fishness, but it was very clear that it was from no lack of 
affection for Hyacinth, but almost entirely from thoughtless- 
ness ; he had never been accustomed to think of others, and 
had never realized how selfish and self-seeking had been his 
conduct, or how acutely his wife had felt his neglect. Lau- 
rence also soon came to understand what his feelings had been 
towards Mrs. Marsfield. They were chiefly those of gratified 
vanity at finding himself still able to touch a chord that had 
vibrated of old, and at being distinguished by the notice of a 
very handsome woman ; and partly the pleasure of being 
amused without having to give himself any annoyance, all 
the trouble of the flirtation being taken off his hands. 

In short, like so many more among us, Lindsay had been 
rather weak than wicked, and Laurence hoped that the shock 
of realizing all the mischief which his weakness had wrought 
might prove a salutary lesson to him for the future, more 
especially as it was impossible to doubt that his love for Hya- 
cinth was strong and enduring. One day, ailer their arrival 
at Clermont, he had ventured to advert to the subject of the 
fatal paragraph, and had succinctly related his journey to 
Rockcliffe, and the complete refutation with which he was 
provided. Lindsay heard him in silence, shook his hand 
warmly, and at length said, — 

'* I must have been mad ever to doubt my Hyacinth I Poor 
child 1 I was very harsh. I never reflected how difierently 
she had been brought up from all the fashionable women 
uround her, or realized that, from ignorance of the world, she 
might do things in all innocence capable of a very diflferent 
construction. Thank you for what you have told me ; but 
from the moment I recognized her by my bedside all shadow 
of suspicion disappeared. My mother should have warned 
mo that I was hasty ; but — she never liked Hyacinth — ^they 
did not suit each other. But my sister — surely she must-have 
defended her from calumny ?" 

^* I am afraid Mrs. St. Orbe hardly understood her," said 
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Laurence, who did DOt like to say what he knew to be the 
case — that most of the mischief-making and evil reports had 
originated with Ursula. " But" — turning to a more cheer- 
ful subject — " Lady Ettrick never can say enough in praise of 
Captain St. Orbe. Ue seems quite to have won her heart ; 
and indeed Lady Tynedale is nearly as enthusiastic.'* 

^' He always was a good fellow !" was all Lindsay's reply, 
but a Yow of gratitude was registered deep in his heart. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

" Seeing either sex alone 
Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 
Nor equal, nor unequal. Each fulfills 
Defect in each, and always thought in thought. 
Purpose in purpose, will in will, they grow, 
The single, pure, and perfect animal. 
The two-oell'd heart beating with one full stroke, 
Life." 

Tht Princeaa. 

It is on a lovely morning in the ensuing April that we 
again have a glimpse of the various actors in this brief his- 
tory. Agreeably to Dr. Foster's advice, no idea had been 
entertained of returning to England before the early summer. 
Although his recovery had been a complete one, it was long 
before Sir Lindsay regained either strength or energy, and the 
strain once removed from her mind, and the necessity for ex- 
ertion over, Hyacinth's nerves and strength proved to be in a 
terribly shattered state. The thought of the soft air and the 
dolce far niente of the sunny south was pleasant to both of 
them, and, as neither felt much inclined for general society, 
Nice and Cannes were passed over, and Mentone, with its 
heavenly climate and lovely views, selected in their stead. 

Christian proposed returning home, believing that it was 
her duty to return to her own appointed place ; but Hyacinth 
would not hear of it, and Lindsay was so thoroughly changed 
til at she was able frankly to accept the invitation so cordially 
given, and to believe that he really wished her to join them. 

Of course, Christian having consented, Laurence Courtray's 
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presence, as forming one of the party, was a matter of conrse ; 
so, as soon as Lindsay's returning strength enabled them to 
leave Clermont-Ferrand, Auvergne was lefl behind, and bj 
gentle stages they reached the Mediterranean. 

The Kiviera had seemed surpassingly beautiful to Hyacintli 
when, but one short year before, her eyes had feasted on the 
changing hues of the sapphire sea, or rested in unwearying ad- 
miration on lovely flowers and luxuriant foliage; but now, 
when she had lived through a twelvemonth so full of emotions 
that it seemed as if years must separate it from that happj, 
careless honeymoon-time ; when she had known care and sor- 
row, that, though it had happily now passed away, must leave 
a remembrance, a faint shadow of what had been, over all her 
future life ; and when, by having been made to suffer, all her 
feelings and perceptions were deepened and intensified, the 
beauty of the scenery, the richness of the coloring, the sod 
balminess of the sweet southern air, the rich perfume of the 
orange-blossoms, the perfect quiet, and, above ail, the constant 
companionship of her husband, as gentle and as adoring as he 
had been in those halcyon days which she had . feared were 
gone forever — ^all these things, coupled with the sight of her 
darling sister, the person she loved next to Lindsay, happy 
with the lover of her choice, formed a whole which seemed to 
her nothing less than a foretaste of Paradise. 

At first the husband and wife generally sat or strolled to- 
gether, while the lovers wandered off on more adventurous 
excursions than were suited to their invalid companions. And 
in these solitary rambles each learned better to know and to 
esteem the other, though Christian, while happy in Laurence*8 
love, could not restrain her wonder at how he had learned to care 
for her in the days of her presumptuous folly. She was indeed 
a different person from the self-satisfied and somewhat dicta- 
torial Christian with whom we first made acquaintance, and it 
was never without burning blushes of shame and annoyance 
that she recalled the absurd speeches which had then seemed 
to her so wise and so unanswerable. Laurence was well aware of 
her feelings, and never allowed himself in any way to refer to 
her former views or complete conversion, a generosity which 
deepened Christian's love almost to adoration. She appreciated 
with a swelling heait the delicacy and the tact with which he 
invariably turned any conversation that might lead to the sub- 
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ject, and felt that do devotion could ever convey one balf that 
she ielt for him. And Laurence, having];, from the transparent 
truthfulness of her nature, a pretty clear knowledge of her 
feelings and sentiments, was well repaid for the forbearance he 
exercised, and congratulated himself daily on the rich treasure 
of the nature he had won. The second love, in which he had 
so utterly disbelieved, promised him a far richer harvest of 
happiness than that first one, in which his views of feminine 
truth and honor had suffered such disastrous shipwreck. 

There will be many a pleasant memory of this happy time 
treasured up between the leaves of the sketch-book which ac- 
companies the lovers in their rambles, and which Laurence 
diligently fills with suggestions for future pictures; while 
Christian reads to him the poetry which hitherto she has neg- 
lected for her own special studies, or sits silent, too happy to 
speak, admiring the wealth of beauty, both of form and color, 
presented to her gaze. 

Gradually, as the balmy air restored the strength and energy 
of the invalids, Lindsay and Hyacinth would join them in more 
extended excursions. They drove to Bordighera, and rambled 
amidst the palm-trees ; they patronized the sure-footed donkeys, 
and by ^eir aid ascended the beautiful mountain ridges, and 
there, sheltered by the pine-trees from the sun, gazed out through 
the warm air over the purple sea. There was hardly a goat- 
track among the olives or the pine-woods with which they did not 
soon become familiar. Grimaldi and Castellare, St. Agnese 
and Boccobruna, with its ruined castle and crimson rocks, were 
soon household words to them, and they never tired of the 
open-air life, of watching the changing hues of the sunny sea, 
of gathering the lovely flowers that grew everywhere in pro- 
fusion, of inhaling the delicate scent of the lemon-blossoms, or 
of sketching the picturesque figures of the girls who bring the 
fragrant fruit in baskets poised on their graceful heads from 
the sheltered nooks where alone the lemon-tree grows and 
thrives. 

It was a period of perfect rest, of complete holiday, such 
as occurs but seldom in this busy world, and they fully appre- 
ciated the charm, and feared to break the spell by referring to 
the time when they must go forth once more into the hurry 
and bustle of life. The first sound from the outer world that 

penetrated their Paradise was the intelligence, conveyed in a 

36* 
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letter from Mrs. Ettrick, of the death of Mrs. Marsfield from 
a fall in the hunting-field. They were too much engrossed 
with each -other and their lotos-eatino; life to pay much atten- 
tion to the newspapers, and, had it not been for Mrs. Ettrick's 
letters, would have been hopelessly behindhand in knowledge 
of what was passing in the world. Ilyacinth could hardly 
analyze accurately her own feelings. Horror at the accident, 
and at the sudden death of one with whom her life had been 
so much mixed up, sincere sorrow for the bereaved husband, 
of whose misery none who knew him could doubt ; a secret 
sense of relief that never again need she dread that baneful 
influence exerted over her husband ; anger at herself for even 
thinking it possible that such could ever again aifect him, 
yet an irrepressible thankfulness that all cause of anxiety was 
forever removed, — all these feelings possessed her by turns, 
and left her alternately sorrowful, jubilant, and shocked at her- 
self for being so. 

Lindsay was naturally distressed at the sudden death of one 
he had known so well, but his vanity, not his heart, had been 
the tie binding him to Mrs. Marsfield, and, though shocked 
at the catastrophe, it was only as he would have been at its 
occurrence to any other of his friends. All his form*er adora- 
tion for Hyacinth had returned, deepened by the feeling that 
he had neglected and injured her, and yet been unable to 
shake her devotion ; he could only wonder how he could ever 
have thought any other woman worthy of a moment's atten- 
tion. 

Towards the end of February, when the invalids had been 
for some time fully restored to health, Laurence Courtray 
began to plead with Christian for an early marriage. It had 
been intended that the ceremony should take place on their 
return to England, but, as he urged, there was no necessity 
for delaying it so long. If they were married quietly at 
Mentone they could spend their honeymoon in Italy, and she 
would see Florence, and the studio in Home where he had 
worked so long. This latter was a strong inducement to 
Christian. She marveled at and reverenced Laurence's talent, 
and longed to see the abode where his principal triumphs had 
been achieved ; if they were not married till their return to 
England, there would be no possibility of Rome before the 
following winter. Besides, her heart was too entirely his for 
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her to be able to resist his entreaties, and it was soon settled 
that the wedding should take place in the middle of March. 

Hyacinth often smiled to herself when recalling, all Chris- 
tian's former theories, and the particular horror she had 
always had of a woman's being obliged to lose her name when 
she married. There was little chance of such utterances now. 
The stern, self-asserting Christian had entirely vanished, and 
in her stead was left' a woman even more loving, trusting, and 
yielding than the generality of her sex. If she had had her 
way, everything she possessed would have been settled upon 
Laurence, but this he would by no means allow, and she was 
forced reluctantly to acquiesce in the arrangement by which, 
should she have no children, Ettrick would revert to Hya- 
cinth. 

When the announcement that the marriage was to take 
place abroad was made, Lady Tynedale wrote at once to say 
that they should come out on purpose to be present, and to 
hope that Christian would allow her two little girls the delight 
of being bridesmaids. All her former prejudice against her 
elder cousin had been swept away by the devotion to Hya- 
cinth which she had witnessed while the sisters were together 
at Tynedale, and she willingly confessed that her husband's 
insight into charactBr, as evidenced by his predictions respecting 
Christian, had been superior to her own. Mrs. Ettrick wrote, 
condemning the idea as gr^at folly — how could Christian pos- 
sibly get her trousseau ? — a remark which greatly amused its 
object, who avowed herself quite indifferent as to whether 
her full paraphernalia were purchased before or after her 
marriage. ' 

"Lindsay,** said Hyacinth, the morning of the receipt of 
Lady Tynedale's letter, as they sat together on a rock, looking 
out over the purple sea, watching the snowy line of breakers 
at the foot of Cape St. Martin, and faintly distinguishing the 
dim outline of the Isle St. Marguerite, while the soft air blew 
gently in their faces, laden with the scent of orange- and lemon- 
blossom, of roses and starry jessamine — "Lindsay, couldn't we 
get Helen to choose us a present for Christian ? We can get 
nothing suitable here.'* 

Lindsay smiled. 

" I have thought of that already. I wrote to Lady Tyne- 
dale at once." 
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" Lindsay ! what did you say ?" 

'' I asked her to take charge of a case which wonid be sent 
to her from my banker's. Bluebell, you were very unhappy 
kst year when I found out that Christian's diamonds were 
really inalienable heirlooms, and would not let you give her 
yours in exchange. Am I wrong in thinking that those dia- 
monds are the present that you would rather give Christian 
than anything else ? Bluebell I — child I — why are you crying 
BO ?** and he drew her fondly towards him. 

It was some moments before she could speak ; his angry 
refusal respecting those very diamonds had been a blow to her 
such as he little guessed, and now to find that without a word 
from her he had suggested doing the very thing which of aU 
others she wished, gave the finishing touch to her happiness, and 
made her feel as if all her sorrowful experiences had been but 
a troubled dream — as if she had awoke to find once more the 
perfect husband of her early married life. Lindsay was well 
pleased, though she gave him no answer: her hand sought 
his, and an eloquent glance said more than words. Christian 
accepted the diamonds with far more pleasure at the change 
which their spontaneous gifl argued in Lindsay's disposition, 
and the consequent promise of happing for Hyacinth, than 
at the possession of the jewels themselves, 

The wedding was very quiet, no one being present but the 
Tynedales and the old family lawyer to see the bride in her 
simple white muslin and wreath of real orange-blossoms ; bat 
few more gorgeous displays promise more real happiness. 
After a fond adieu between the sisters, Mr. and Mrs. Courtray 
started for San Kemo, their first halting-place on their way U> 
Florence ; and in a few days Sir Lindsay and Lady Ettrick 
were to set forth on their return to England. 

It was the last evening before their departure that, as they 
sat watching the sun casting his setting gloiy over the purple 
sea, Lindsay pressed a kiss on his wife's lips as he murmured, 
^* My own Hyacinth, no more misunderstandings between us 
any more forever;" and with moistened eyes, but a happy 
smile, she whispered, — 

" Your own Hyacinth forever, but never * Wild Hyacinth' 
any more." 

THE END. 
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